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A TALE OF THE PAMPAS, 


Tue events I am about to relate may a wild and incredible to the 
inhabitants of a Prag in which justice has long been regularly adminis- 
tered, and where the influence of civilization has ameliorated the passions 
of men, or, at least, caused them to display themselves in a form less re- 
volting than among barbarous nations. 

An Indian shoots at his enemy from behind a tree; a Turk will strike 
his handjar into the heart of his foe while he sleeps ; and a South American 
Spaniard will rip up, on the spot, the bowels of one who has insulted him ; 
while an Englishman or Frenchman calls out the man who has cast a 
stain upon his honour, and running him through the midriff, according to 
the rules of fence, or blowing out his brains at the dropping of a hand- 
kerchief, walks away, and calls this a fair, manly, open revenge—receiving 
the satisfaction of a gentleman. 

Which of these two modes of procedure is the least inconsistent is easily 
enough decided; but it is also equally clear, that if there must be some ex- 
tra-judicial check upon the ill-disposed or turbulent part of a community, the 
latter is that which is least likely to be hurtful to society in general, since 
it necessarily involves the total absence of mystery. An Italian, with his 
secret stiletto and his hired bravoes, shows, indeed, that a nation may 
possess, or have possessed, in’ perfection, a knowledge of the “ arts of 
war and peace,” and yet imitate the savage in his mode of revenge; the 
cause of which is, doubtless, to be traced to the dark, subtle policy of 
their governments, influencing society to its lowest ramifications. But 
it is my object to relate a tale of the passions, and not to investigate the 
cause of the peculiar manner in which they are displayed among different 
nations. All who are acquainted with the state of the country in which 
the events of my narration occurred, will acquit me of exaggeration, in even 
the more dreadful parts of the recital. 

It is about three years since | first became acquainted with a young 
Englishman, named Ord, who having, on the death of his father, come into 
possession of some valuable estates.in the West Indies, was at that time 
engaged in examining the value and management of his patrimony. In 
the prosecution of this object he visited Cuba, where my father, whose 
mercantile transactions were connected with his, resides, and where Ord 
remained for some weeks. He had a complete passion for the sea, and in 
the course of many pleasure-trips among the neighbouring islands, in a fine 
little schooner which he had brought from England, we became the most 
intimate friends. There was a noble, almost a wild, enthusiasm about his 
character, which, though it harmonized well with his athletic and hand- 
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some ap would have appeared Quixotic, had it not been borne out 
by his ie contempt of + when danger really existed. ‘1 will give 
one instance out of many. We were beating up against a stiff south-east 
breeze off ray sag page in Hispaniola, when one of the men, who had 
gone aloft to take in a reef in the fore-topsail, sung out to those below that 
a piratical galley was bearing down upon us with all sail set. Ord and I 
were at that time in the cabin, and, having exhausted every social subject 
of amusement, half-devoured with ennui, were engaged separately and 
almost silently ; I, in turning over a set of engravings of sea-fights, and 
Ord, cursing these “ piping times of peace,” in lazily setting up a few of 
the ropes of a frigate, which he was making as a model. Immediately, 
however, that the man, entering the cabin, doffed his cap, and smoothi 
down his hair, told his story, Ord uttered a loud whoop of delight, and, 
springing up with a haste which snapped half the spars in his beloved fri- 
gate, rushed on deck. 

The man at the helm was waiting for the expected order to put the vessel 
about, and the crew were at the sheets and braces ready to execute the 
manoeuvre ; but Ord, singing out “steady,” seized a spyglass and ran up 
the shrouds to examine the pirate. In a minute or two he came down, 
with a joyous expression of countenance, and seeing that his men were 
whispering discontentedly to each other, well knowing the bloody disposi- 
tions of these pirates, he addressed them thus :— 

“* My lads! there are just a score of strapping —— in the 
bearing down upon us; of course they will be well supplied with cu 
and small arms, but they have not a single piece of metal among them ; 
now, you all know well enough that the little Petrel (the name of our 
schooner) has the legs of these luffards, and my wish is to send a message 
from our long Tom among them in a friendly way ; we can run when we 
can do no better ;—so all you who are willing to stand by ope captain, 
draw off to the weather side, and if there be any of you who id of a 
few naked blacks, in a long boat with a lug sail, keep your present stations.’ 

Our crew consisted of four Englishmen, a Scotchman, a Dutchman, and 
three or four negroes; and it was curious to observe the effect of their cap- 
tain’s speech upon them. The Englishmen gave three loud cheers, and 
sprang to the weather side of our little craft; the Scotchman, more slowly, 
but quite as determinedly, followed, muttering, that “it was by nae means 

rudent, but damn him, if he wad craw the dunghill craw;” while the 

utchman, without uttering a word, turned his quid in his cheek, squirted 
the juice deliberately over the lee bulwark, and, hitching up his trousers, 
walked after his companions. The negroes alone remained standing ; they 
seemed utterly terrified at the idea of attacking these bloody and remorse- 
less pirates, of whose atrocities they had heard and seen so much, and cast 
fearful glances towards the nearing galley, as if they felt their long knives 
already at their throats. 

A good dram, and a threat of keelhauling them, however, presently put 
them all right, and they bustled about with great alacrity to get the “ long 
Tom" (a long-barrelled gun, which we carried, and which a 
stationed amidships) placed astern, with the muzzle depressed, covered 
with a tarpaulin. For my own part, as | was more familiar than Ord with 
the barbarous cruelties of our pirates, I confess that I did not enter into the 
affair with the joyousness which he seemed to feel. 1 knew that a moment 
of irresolution, a chance shot, or a sheet missing stays, might place the 
pirates alongside of us, and then there was nothing for us but torture and 
death. However, I had every confidence jn the excellence of our seamen, 
in Ord's coolness, and, above all, in “ long Tom.” The erew seemed also 
to consider the gun as theit principal defence, for every glance at the ap- 
proaching pirates was followed by one directed to the manoeuvres of one 


of their companions, who, under cover of the tarpaulin, was cramming 
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“ Jong Tom" with what he called his “ grub,” being several pounds of 
ape shot, ob spike nails, and so forth, is 
e were og 4 standing off on the starboard tack, and A P aintge: not at 
all expecti e warm reception we were preparing for them, bearing 
down with » flowing sheet upon us, when Orde hailing them through a 
— trumpet, ordered them to stand clear, or he would fire upon them, 
e only answer to this summons was a loud discordant laugh, which, 
coming down the wind to us, sounded as if they were already alongside, 
Turning round with a calm smile on his face, Ord nodded to his men, who, 
having before received their instructions, rounded the little Petrel on the 
heel, and swept away on the larboard tack with a celerity which could 
scarcely have been surpassed by the sea-bird whose name she bore. But, 
though the manoeuvre was performed with the most admirable dexterity, it 
placed the galley of the pirates for a moment within a hundred yards of us; 
and as, with our sheets close-hauled, we stretched away from them, a shower 
of bullets discovered their vexation on being thus baffled. Most of the 
balls fell short, though two or three rattled through the cabin windows, 
and one, whizzing between Ord and the man at the helm, snapped off one 
of the spokes of the wheel, and buried itself in the mainmast. “ That's a 
Spanish rifle,” said the helmsman, with great sang froid, “* and yon thun- 
dering thief in the bow of the boat fired it; I can see the long barrel shin- 
ing yet ; none of their clumsy muskets could have sent a ball as far into a 
spar of the little Petrel; and he passed his hand down the splintered 
wheel-spoke, as a person might examine the wounded limb of his friend, 
** Never mind,” saik Ord, “ we'll return their civility presently ;" and ae 
his hat, he cheered on the pirates who had got their boat round, and wi 
sails and sweeps were labouring in our wake. 

Meantime we got “ Long Tom's" nose, as the seamen jocosely called it, 
levelled, and ready for being thrust out on the larboard quarter, the car- 
penter, with his axe, standing ready to smash the bulwark, which yet con- 
cealed the gun from our pursuers, They were soon so near us that we could 
perfectly distinguish every individual of their crew, and fierce, bloody-look- 
ing wretches they were as ever I beheld. Most of them were nearly naked 
to the waist, where a belt, at which hung pistols and a cutlass, girded their 
brawny frames. A tall, gray-headed negro stood at the bow of the boat, 
holding with one hand by the forestay, and the other resting upon the lo 
Spanish-barrelled gun which our steersman had before noticed, “ I co 
hit him now, Sir, if you would but trust me with your rifle for a moment,” 
said the man, casting another glance at his partially-shattered wheel, 
Whether Ord was pleased with that congenial pride in his vessel, and that 
desire to revenge an injury done to her, which every true seaman possesses, 
and which the wish of the helmsman discovered, I do not know; but, put- 
ting his rifle into the man’s hand, and taking his place at the wheel, he 
simply desired him to make sure. Never did I see gratitude more forcibly 
developed than in the expression of the helmsman's face, nor did I ever 
behold more intense agony displayed in human features than a moment pro- 
duced in his. The gun which he was raising dropped from his grasp upon 
the deck, and his arm, shattered at the elbow, quivered convulsively at his 
side. A glance at the smoking muzzle of the old pirate’s rifle showed the 
cause of this sudden injury ; while it gave proof of the quickness and dead- 
liness of his aim. At this moment, the men forward cried out that other 
galleys were making from the shore, which we were now at no great dis- 
tance from ; and, looking round, we saw two or three large boats pulling 
lustily out of a creek, where they had been concealed by the spreading 
cocoa-nut trees and thick-tangled underwood. 

it was now that Ord’s perfect coolness and resolute courage displayed 
themselves ; he put the helm into my hands, and, giving the word “ 4 
about,” to his men, took up the rifle which the wounded seaman had 
dropped. The old negro was loading his piece, and we could even hear his 
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chuckling at the success of his late exploit. Immediately Ord pre- 
sented over the taffrail there was a general volley fired at him 
the crew of pirates, amid which he stood as unmoved as a rock, unt 
catching his opportunity, as our vessel hung on the top of a wave, he fired, 
and the old tumbling headlong among his companions, while his gun 
was discha by the shock, showed that the Petrel and her steersman 
were fully avenged. “ About ship,” cried Ord, as he Jaid his rifle care- 
fully down on the deck, and looked at me with a half-suppressed smile of 
triumph. Every thing was so silent that the creaking of the ropes, and 
flapping of the wet canvass, as our sails gybed, were heard distinctly, but 
in an instant the little craft was about, and, getting hold of the wind, 

n to skip over the waves for the offing. The pirates were now on our 
lar uarter, and within a few oars’ length of us, when Ord, with a 
hand steady as if he were writing an invitation to dinner, took the apron 
off “ long Tom ” with one hand, received a lighted match from a seaman 
with the other, then nodded to the carpenter, who broke away the obstruct- 
ing bulwark with one blow of his axe. 1| still think I see the horrified 
countenances of the pirates, and their quick dilated glances as they dis- 
covered the gun, and their confused oaths, and the rattling of the oars and 
cordage as they attempted to escape the expected range of the shot. At 
this moment of unutterable anxiety, when our lives depended upon the 
coolness of our captain, and the success of his discharge, I caught a glimpse 
of his features. He was, with his head turned from the gun, blowin 
gently at the match to keep it clear from ashes; his countenance was, 
thought, pale, but calm and resolved; the next instant it was shrouded in 
the smoke, as kneeling he stretched forward and applied the match to the 
touch-hole. We were not an instant in doubt. Ord had seized the moment 
when the partial confusion of the pirates had placed their galley within 
twenty feet of us, her huge sail shivering, and herself almost motionless 
on the crest of a wave. Before that wave had lifted the little Petreil,— 
before the smoke of the gun had drifted by,—the crash and the plunge, 
and the horrible yells of the scattered and mangled wretches, assured us of 
their destruction. Their boat, and great part of her slaughtered crew, 
wheeled down into the deep at our very stern, while a few, who had not 
been wounded, struggled for a little time, and went down one by one as 
their strength failed. A stiff breeze, and a flowing sheet, soon placed us 
out of hearing of their dreadful cries for help, and out of sight of their still 
more dreadful features, convulsed with agony, and their eyes turned up 
white in the last death-wrestle. The next morning we entered St. Jago, 
to place our wounded man under proper care. 

f have here only described an occurrence which is commonplace enough 
among the West Indian islands; but I wished that an opinion should be 
formed of my friend rather from his actions than from any epithets of mine. 
A determined courage, and a high love of romantic enterprise, were indeed 
the prominent traits in his character, and the story I have told will furnish 
& sufficiently familiar notion of it on these points; but how can I ever con- 
vey an idea of the interest, the fascination, which his gentleness, his polished 
manners, his deep and ardent feelings, tinged as they were by his chivalrous 
nature, created about him, making him the envy of the one sex and the 
idol of the other? Thrown so completely together as we were in the cabin 
of his little schooner, I perhaps learned more of his character during that 
short period of our friendship than years of observation, under other cir 
cumstances, would have possessed me with; and never did I behold such 
sensitive and strong feelings, combined with such manly dignity and firm 
ness, as were combined in his character. I remember to have seen him 
burst into tears, and his frame quiver with emotion, when reading aloud 
to me that last mournful scene in “ Romeo and Juliet;"’ and half an hour 
after he was at the helm of his little bark, in one of the most dreadful hur- 
ricanes I have ever seen, calmly and collectedly giving forth his orders, in 
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a voice which rose above even the roar of the tem and with a skill and 
coolness which alone could have ‘encouraged the terrified seamen, and 
saved us from certain destruction. Such was the gallant youth for whom 
was reserved one of the darkest destinies which the weird sisters ever wove 
for man. 

Some time after the adventure I have related, Ord, yg | shi a 
quantity of red cloth for ponchos, bridle-bits, spurs, &c., in a Spanish bot- 
tom for Buenos Ayres, suddenly determined on accompanying the vessel 
himself, in order, as he said, “ to have a gallop across the Pampas, and 
see how the Indians rode.’ He persuaded my father to allow me to accom- 
pany him, and, after a quick and delightful run down the coast of South 
America, we found ourselves, early one delicious morning, swinging at anchor 
in the Rio de la Plata, with the dome of the cathedral, and the tops of the 
houses of Buenos Ayres rising above the faint, treeless, and ill-defined 
shores,—for banks they cannot be called,—of the ample river. 

Among those gentlemen to whom Ord brought letters of introduction, 
was a rich, old Spanish merchant, who possessed all the dignified hospi- 
tality and politeness of his countrymen, while the grave pomposity and 
solemn vtile, which is no less characteristic of the Spaniards, had been in 
him in a great measure destroyed by his intercourse with strangers and the 
influence of his commercial pursuits. ; 

From the very first he seemed to have a partiality for my friend, and 
every day we spent some hours at his house. But it was not that his bal- 
cony was the coolest, that his patio was shaded best from the heat of the 
noon, or that his roof received the freshest breeze from the far-stretching 
Plata; far less was it the excellence of his never-ending dinners, the flavour 
of his divine claret, or foam-springing champagne, which attracted Ord to 
the casa of Don José Maria Echivera; there was another motive, more 
irresistible than any of these, which, in the shape of Donna Louisa, the 
merchant's only daughter, offered as lovely and as powerful an attraction 
to an enthusiastic cavalier, as ever youth, Sonate, and innocence displayed 
to mortal man. 

From the first time that he breathed the usual devoted address to her of 
** A los pies de usted, Sefiora !" I saw that he was stricken by her surpassing 
loveliness ; and she was a creature of grace, simplicity, and witchery, we 
fitted to strengthen and render indelible such a first impression. She was 
about sixteen years of age; but sixteen summers kindle a different degree 
of thought and feeling in the mind and heart, and a different degree of love- 
liness and grace in the form of a Spaniard, more especially a South Ame- 
rican Spaniard, from those created in an inhabitant of these colder coun- 
tries. Donna Louisa had already, by nature, the deep-black melancholy 
eye, full of feeling and slumbering passion,—the exquisitely-rounded form, 
and the voluptuous grace of matured loveliness,—while her early age, and 
the retired mode of life which she had led, gave a Lg mrtg and naiveté to 
her manners which early youth, among Spaniards at least, alone possesses. 
The flexibility and unstudied elegance of her gestures and motions seemed 
(to use a fanciful expression) like the acted language of the soul, whose 
impulses gave birth to them; in fact, I never saw a creature so perfectly 
fascinating. Nor did this admiration become in the least diminished, as is 
too often the case with beauties, on longer acquaintance with Donna 
Louisa. Not that she was a whit more learned, or accomplished, accgrd- 
ing to our meaning of the terms, than the rest of her fair countrywomen, 
who have as little book-learning, or systematic accomplishments, as possi- 
ble. A beautiful Spanish girl, indeed, needs none of these things: her eye 
is a soul of itself, and speaks, as it were, by divine inspiration all the living 
and dead languages; she can utter the most beautifu sentiments without 
dividing her lips, merely with her fan, wrist, and fingers, while the slightest 
perceptible elevation of her smooth, symmetrical shoulders is more con- 
vincing than a syllogism. Her walk is the very music of motion; and 
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Donna so far excelled in this silent harmony, that I-remember Ord 
to me, as she crossed the patio to meet us,—* Milton, in a 

vision, must have seen her when he wrote,— 


** Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture, dignity and love !” 

I think it is a proverb, that no woman talks or walks like a Spaniard. 
Certainly I never knew any whose conversation was so a gamy © ile 
took me so much out of myself, as Donna Louisa. From her father and 
mother she had caught the pure Castilian accent, and her graceful utter- 
ance of that rich language, the earnestness of passion which she threw 
into all she said, and the quick, dark glance of her eye, whose expression 
gave proof of the sincerity of her words, altogether created an effect like 
magic, Then she seemed all spirit. What were the wisdom, or the learn- 
ing, of other times before the untutored pleadings of that artless, but im- 
passioned girl's heart? To me, at least, they seemed useless and vain 
pedantry. But I am dwelling too long upon my recollections of this fair 
creature, such as I beheld her in the lap of luxury and love, fearful to pro- 
ceed to the dreadful events which have hurried her from those scenes whose 
chief ornament she was, into the arms of a wild Indian, if already Death 
has not stepped in to her relief. Ah! it is sacrilege even to think that the 
treasures of that exquisitely delicate and not yet fully unfolded bosom have 
long ere now, if not buried in the grave, been rifled by a rude savage; that 
the lovely hand and arm, which to gaze cn alone was heaven,— 


r So soft, so fair, so delicate, so sleek, 
As she had worn a lily for her glove !”” . 


instead of arranging the folds of the graceful mantila, is now, if not power- 
less, familiar with the meanest household offices ; and that the countenance, 
whose every lineament spoke of “ the melting thought, the kiss ambrosial, 
and the yielding smile,"—O God! is it not madness to think that this being, 
if not now livid with corruption, is obliged to turn with a forced smile of 
fondness a an uncouth being, whose love is lust, or to feel her maternal 
emotions for the offspring of their unnatural unien checked by inextin- 
guishable horror and hate? Madness!—ay, the memory of her fate has 
quenched one noble intellect ; and it is now even consolatory to reflect that 
long ere this the lances of hostile Indians, toil, exposure, or sorrow, must 
have levelled her mind with that of her lover, or left her bones to bleach 
upon the trackless plains of the Pampas. 

The absurd jealousy which characterized the government of Spain to- 
wards her South American colonies had hitherto not only excluded from 
their ports all foreign merchandize, except such as cane in Spanish bot- 
toms, and was consigned to a Spanish merchant, but had, by preventing 
foreigners from visiting the country, kept the world as ignorant of the 
aspect of that immense continent, and the manners of its inhabitants, as 
they themselves were respecting the affairs of the Old World. This ex- 
treme jealousy in the government brought my friend Ord and myself into 
a dilemma from which we should have found it difficult to extricate ourselves 
without the friendly interference of the rich old Spanish merchant. The 
goods which Ord had brought to Buenos Ayres, though shipped in a Spanish 
vessel, and consigned to Don José himself, were seized by some of the offi- 
vers of the customs, as belonging to a foreigner, who thus became liable to 
the punishment due to a defrauder of the revenue, It is well known that 
crews of ships driven by distress of weather into any of the ports of South 
America have formerly been seized and sent to the mines, and that persons 
in the same situation as Ord and myself had unwittingly placed ourselves, 
have had their goods confiscated, and have been themselves executed as 
contrabandists. I have little doubt that such would have been our fate, as 
the rich cargo of cloths and other articles was a temptation strong enough 
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to have caused the avarice of the government to quell any qualms of con- 

as to the injustice of banging us u to iy a South American 
sun. Fortunately, however, the information had not been laid until we 
been some time in Buenos Ayres, and until Ord had raised up to hi a 
powerful friend in Don José. By what political or commercial mancuyres 
we were relieved from all apprehension I never exactly understood ; but the 
conditions seemed to involve in them the necessity of certain conferences 
taking between Don José and my friend,—at least, such I understood 
to be the cause of their long and secret discussions, 

One afternoon we were seated under the awning of the paéto of our hotel, 
with more than usual silence discussing our cigars and coffee, when | 
noticed that Ord began to fidget about on the sofa, and knock the ashes off 
his cigar with unusual meqemey and vehemence. I saw that he was about 
to speak of something emb: sing ; but, knowing his frank and decided 
disposition, and perhaps enjoying his uneasiness, though unconscious of its 
cause, I applied myself to a careful search for a fresh Woodville, out of a 
heap of Havannahs lying before me, At last, after puffing away till 
his cigar was red hot, he knocked the ashes from it hastily, and thrust the 
fiery end into his mouth, He sprang to his feet with a common Spanish 
exclamation—“ By the Holy Virgin !’’ cried he. “ Donna Louisa Echivera ?”’ 
said I, finishing his oath in my own way. “ The sweetest saint out of the 
skies,” continued Ord, laughing good-naturedly ; “ I wanted to speak of 
her. ‘I have been thinking so this half hour,” said 1, ‘ You are in 
love with her beyond redemption, Ord,”, ‘“ And I have told her so too, old 
fellow,” cried he, chuckling, and flinging a handful of cents to a 1 of 
black urchins, who were playing before the gate of the patio. “ Well, and 
what did she say?" said I. ‘“ And I have told her father so, too,’ con- 
tinued Ord, without answering my question. ‘“ The devil you have!" 
cried I. “No, it is an angel 1 have.” answered he, “ or will have; for I'm 
to be married in a month, and then, hie for England! I gave a long 
whistle, and shook his hand cordially. “ But before I give up my ee | 
into Louisa’s hands,” said he, “ I intend, for the last time, to enjoy the 
dignity of freedom in a gallop over the plains, to see how the Indians 
ride; to live on beef re water, and sleep on my saddle; to climb the 
heights and cross the torrents of the Cordilleras; and to look down from 
the summit of the Andes upon the wide Pacific. I have persuaded Don 
José to procure me permission to cross the country; so that, if you will 
accompany me, we will be off in a few days.” 

I assented with delight ; and from that day we began to prepare for our 
journey, by spending as much time as possible in the saddle, in order to 
make us able to bear the daily gallops of a hundred and fiity or sixty miles, 
with which we intended to cross the Pampas. 

A few evenings after this conversation, it chanced that Ord was walking 
in the Alameida with Donna Louisa and the old merchant, when a drunken 
Gaucho from the plains happened to meet them, and, in passing, ran rudel 

inst the young lady. Thinking that the insult had been intentional, O 
felled the inebriated ruffian to the earth with one blow of his fist. With 
the rapidity of thought, the Gaucho sprang to his feet, drew out his long 
knife from his horse-skin boot, passed it twice or thrice across the heel, as 
if to improve its edge, and then, drawing the back of it fiercely against his 
clenched teeth, rushed upon Ord with the exclamation, “ Ha! you want 
the knife, Sefior!"" My friend was completely unprepared for the stroke, 
so sudden had been the movements of the Gaucho; but Don José, with a 
presence of mind and courage which his age and usual habits scarcely 
would have warranted any one in believing he possessed, closed with the 
assassin, and struck up his hand with a smart blow of his walking-cane, 
Thus foiled, the Gaucho glared for an instant on his fresh assailant, 
raised his knife into the air, as if to sheath it in the heart of Don 


José; but y dropping the point, and drawing a full inspiration, 
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while his whole frame underwent a strong convulsion,” he uttered, 
hoarse tone, “ Don José, you are your father's son, and a second time 
spare your blood; but the blow shall come heavier, because unseen, Re- 
member Leonardo! and let this springald, too, remember! Adieu, Sefors ;" 
and, lifting his hat with the i of a true Spaniard, he 
moved away as if u . Ord was occupied with Donna Louisa, 
who had fainted away ; and Don José, instead of calling for any one’ to 
pursue the man, seemed struck with some strange terror, and followed him 
with eyes which appeared fixed by fascination to his movements. The 
Gaucho seemed completely sobered by his rencontre ; for, changing his 
staggering gait for a firm and proud one, and throwing a piece of scarlet 
cloth over his poncho, with a hand that seemed to have been familiar with 
the long, graceful Spanish cloak, he strode forward through the recoiling 
groups of people, slapping his elbow with the flat part of his knife. 

It was not till the party returned home that I received an account of this 
assault from Ord and Don José, the latter of whom, on my expressing my 
sufprise at the conduct of the Gaucho, gave us the following information :— 
“The Gauchos,” said he, “ who are scattered up and down the Pampas, 
and who support themselves by catching and breaking the wild horses, and 
by slaughtering the cattle of the plains for their hides and tallow, are, in 
many instances, descended from the best families in Spain, their ancestors 
having been driven to this mode of life by poverty, arising sometimes from 
extravagance or gaming, sometimes from having been expelled from their 
patrimonies for capital offences, which have, in many instances, been of a 
political nature. Thus their pride and touchiness (as I bélieve you English 
eall it) on points of honour, for which they are proverbial even among 
Spaniards, may often be traced to their consciousness of superior birth ; 
while their revengeful and fierce tempers, as well as. their hospitality and 
politeness, for which they are equally proverbial, may perhaps be, with the 
same justice, ascribed to this sentiment, grafted upon the principles which 
their wild and unfettered mode of life naturally create. 

“ Whatever be the cause, however, nothing is more true than that a 
Gaucho of the Pampas is, according to circumstances, the most proud, 

lite, revengeful, or hospitable of all men. He may be bloodthirsty, but 

e is never treacherous; he will perhaps cut your throat for a dollar, but 
he will die sooner than allow you to be deprived of a single cent while in 
his hut. Accustomed to what the inhabitants of cities consider the meanest 
offices, he still retains all the dignity, and, if necessary, the hauteur, of a 
nobleman ; and though, when scouring the plains with his lasso, he would 
drag you from your horse and rifle your pockets, yet enter but his cottage, 
utter once beneath his roof ‘ Buenos dias, Senor,’ and you will find his 
answer to your salutation, ‘Soy todo suyo'— I am wholly yours,” fully 
interpreted in his kind and hospitable conduct to you. 

“This general character of the Gauchos, then,” continued Don José, 
addressing me, ‘* though of course not extending to every individual of 
them, will explain to you the — cause of the peculiar mixture of 
ferocity and politeness at which you were so much surprised in the man 
who attacked us to-day.” 

“ But his sudden change of countenance and action, and his mysterious 
words! You will excuse me, my dear Sefior, but my curiosity is on the 
rack to know what is to be known of that man,” said Ord. 

Don José went on making a paper cigarillo, but I could see that his 
countenance was working with feelings which he was attempting to 
suppress. When he had finished his little cigar, struck a light solemnly 
with his flint and tinder, applied it to the weed, and puffed a few times, he 
looked up to us both with a grave aspect. “ Sejfiors,” said he, “ you will 
excuse me that I have felt some hesitation in explaining the words of the 
wretch who assaulted us, since such explanation involves the disclosure of 
matters relating to my own family which I naturally feel some reluctance’ 
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to speak of: But,’ continued he, waving his hand, as he saw that we were-- 
about to interrupt him, “ the sight of that Gaucho brought so st to 
my mind features with which I was familiar in youth, and which I 
afterwards saw fixed in the rigidity of death, that 1 felt for a moment as if 
a supernatural being stood before me, and when he uttered at the same 
time the name of my brother,—whose image he bore” — 

“ Your brother !"" exclaimed Ord and I in a breath. 

“The story is briefly this,’ said Don José, with an expression of features 
like that of one who has resolved to bear patiently something unpleasant :— 
“Before my father married, he had been attached to a young, ty; whose 
beauty was greater than either her rank or her virtue, and who bore him a 
son, named Leonardo de Pelasga, after his mother. By an unfortunate 
arrangement, the boy was brought up in my father’s house till about fifteen 
or sixteen years of age, when first his violent and fierce disposition began to 
display itself. His mother was still alive, and it is probable that, from her, 
he had acquired ideas of his own consequence, which, in the end, proved 
his ruin. Tt was indeed rumoured that my father had been married to his 
mother, and this false report, reaching the ears of Leonardo, would most 
probably inflame his haughty and revengeful nature. It happened, one 
day, that my mother reproved him with a good deal of asperity for some 
ebullition of passion to which he had given vent, and even had the 
imprudence to call him ‘bastard!’ and to apply to his mother a name 
which I will not repeat. I remember, to this day, the deadly paleness 
which struck into the features of Leonardo at this insult, and how his lips 
became compressed until the blood sprang from them. But this was only 
for a moment; he walked firmly to the place where I was seated, dragged 
me to my mother’s side, and suddenly unsheathed a knife which it was his 
humour to wear. ‘ Behold, Sefiora, the bastard !’ he said; ‘and be assured 
that it is only my father’s blood which keeps my knife from drinking that 
of this boy.’ 

“So saying, he quietly replaced his knife, told me to look to my mother, 
who was fainting, and strode out of the apartment. He never returned to 
the house; but before he went, he broke my father’s cash-box, and 
took a purse of one hundred dollars, leaving his note forthe sum. The first 
time we heard of him was about two years afterwards, when a fierce-looking 
fellow, on horseback, rode into the patio of our house, and threw a bag of 
dollars into the counting-room, saying, that was from Leonardo. 

“ Many years after I had occasion to cross the Sierra Morena to look after 
some property which had come into my possession on the death of my 
father. ‘This road had always been infested by banditti, and the pas- 
sengers in our conveyance had concealed their money in various places, - 
in order to escape the search of the robbers, should they attack us. Our 
suspicions were confirmed ; we were stop by a band of horsemen, who 
made us alight from the vehicle, while they rifled our trunks. We were 
made to lie down, with our faces on the ground. While in this position, 
I heard one, who appeared to be the captain of the banditti, and who was 
turning over some papers in my portmanteau, utter, in a tone of surprise, 
‘Ha! Echivera! f Yooked up suddenly, and recognized, in the wild and 
ruthless features of the robber, my brother Leonardo. At that moment, a 
bullet whistled over my head, and he fell backwards. Two or three shots 
followed in quick succession, and a small body of foot-soldiers, who had been 
stationed in that part of the Sierra to put down the banditti, rushed from a 
copse which lined the road. A short struggle ensued, and the robbers 
retreated ; but, before our baggage was replaced in the —— and while 
I was yet bending over Leonardo's lifeless body, they again rushed forward, 
and succeeded in bearing off the corpse of their commander. They were 
hotly pursued by the soldiers, but escaped by means of their horses, and their 

superior knowledge of the passes. ' 
“Since that time I have never heard any thing of these banditti; they 






































my unfortunate brother, such as time and misfortune, he lived, might 
have, by this time, produced in him, that, had I not seen with my own eyes 
his lifeless body stretched upon the road in Spain, I would have believed 
that he stood me this evening in the Alameida of Buenos Ayres, But 
it must be imagination alone; and the Gaucho, who uttered his name, 
may have been one of his friends,— possibly one of his band, who still in his 
intoxication retains a respect for the memory of his captain. This, at least, 
is the most probable surmise I can form. And noy, Sefor,” continued 
Don José, abirenainn Ord, “ let me entreat you to give up your intention of 
crossing the plains,—a Gaucho never forgets or forgives a blow,;—~and 
though, surrounded by the civil authorities here, I scorn the threats he 
uttered against my house; yet be assured, that if ever he gets on your 
track in the Pampas, he dog you like a blood-hound, till he has re. 
v the insult with your life,” 
is was the substance of Don José's story. It will readily be imagined 
that a resolute and romantic mind, like that of my friend, was not to be 
driven from its purpose by fear of the revenge of a wretched Gaucho, and 
we therefore made no change in our plans respecting our excursion to the 
Andes. Indeed, Ord affected to consider the threats of the Gaucho as only 
the wordy rage of intoxication, and he set down the fears of Don José to 
the natural timidity of age, and the effect of his quiet pursuits, The v 
night before our departure, however, a circumstance occurred, whic 
showed that some concealed enemy was watching Our movements. M 
friend and m had been spending the evening with Don José and his 
lovely daughter. When I said before that the Donna Louisa, with all her 
fascination, cultivated no other accomplishments than Spanish ladies in 
general possessed, I ought to have made exception in behalf of one accom- 
plishment which her countrywomen seldom excel in,—but of which she was 
an exquisite mistress,—music. She sang divinely ; except herself, indeed, 
I never heard a Spanish woman attempt to sing, without feeling my ears set 
on edge by the shrill discord, and this is excessively strange, considering 
the sweetness and harmony of their speech in common conversation. Just 
before we left Don José's hospitable house,—(little anticipating that the 
members of the party should never again meet together in the same 
lace !)—the young lady sang a mournful old Spanish ballad, said to have 
n com by Ferdinand Pizarro, in the prison which was his only home 
for twenty-seven years. We were all deeply affected, and Ord, whose sensi- 
bilities were acute to a painful degree, could not restrain his tears. It was in 
this frame of mind that we bade adieu to Don José and his daughter, when, 
almost ere we had left the gate of the patio, a dasso* was thrown over Ord's 
body, and he was instantly dragged to the He had, however, 
presence of mind to unsheath his knife and cut thongs, when the 
villains, who appeared to be two in nugpber, fell back out of the shadow of 
the wall into the moonlight, from the resistance which the weight they were 
dragging had presented being suddenlyyremoved. Before Ord or I could 
attempt to secure either of them, they wefe gone, but my friend declared his 
firm belief that one of them was the identical Gaucho, whom he had struck 
a few evenings before in the Alameida. 
This, of course, from the uncertain light, and the hurry and confusion of 





* It is possible that some readers may require to be informed, that the /asso of 


the South Americans is composed of plaited of raw leather, softened with 
and with a a ee ich is thrown with astonishing 
Goxterity over any part of object of pursuit, 
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the whole affair, could be but a surmise; but it was one which filled ie 
with fear, on account of his betrothed bride and her father, It was 
determination to defer his journey on the morrow till 

José to be on his guard, and informed him of this fresh attack, With 
resolve we proceeded to our hotel, The result of our deliberations,— 
influenced, I fear, considerably by my desire to set out on our journey,— 
was the contrary of this, I was sure that if the Donna Louisa and her 
father were acquainted with our adventure, they would use their 
influence to prevent us from leaving the town, Besides, 1 was by no means 
convinced that Ord was correct in believing he had been set upon by the 
Gaucho whom he had struck down, and if such were not the case, we were 
terrifying the Signor Echivera and his daughter without cause. These 
considerations, to which Ord, from his own desire to escape all importunity 
on the subject of our journey, was willing to give their weight, 
determined him not to speak to Don José of our adventure, but simply to 
send a verbal message to him, advising him to be cautious in leaving his casa 
after nightfall. The next afternoon, we were a hundred miles from Buenos 
Ayres, at a station where there was-a very good posada, or inn, and where 
most of the horses which were sent to the coast were reclaimed from their 
original wild state. A number of Gauchos were straggling about the 
corral,* and a few Young men from the town were standing round a remark- 
ably handsome and powerful colt, which had just been taken from the herd. 
One of the young men, who wished to purchase the animal, had offered a 
handsome reward to any of the Gauchos who would back him, but such was 
the fierceness and strength which he had displayed under three or four 
lassos that none of them were willing to attempt it, At length an old 
Gaucho, with a grizzled beard, and a cool calm snake-like eye, held out his 
hand for the sum which the young man had offered, buckled his saddle 
geo on the colt’s back, and, having examined his powerful Mameluke 
bit, and the straps of his long spiked spurs, desired the tho to be 
loosened, and va Ling upon the maddened brute, dashed off with the speed 
of lightning. At this moment I felt my arm pressed by Ord, who 
yeayered, when he had got me from the circle, “‘ By Heaven! that is the 
man ! and he is already on our track,” 

This explained to me the quick furtive glances which I had observed the 
old Gaucho pass towards us,—but I answered nothing, deliberating in m 
own mind what was to be done when the rascal should come back from his 
perilous ride, 

In breaking a horse in South America,—for after the first severe gallop, 
or backing as it is called, he seldom npnre any further training,—the 
Gaucho generally gallops him at full speed in a circle of two or three miles 
in diameter, accordingly as his disposition displays itself. The vast plains 
afford the most perfect facility for the purpose in question, and however it 
may militate against the experience of horsebreakers in Europe, nothing is 
more certain than that, when a horse is taken by the /asso from the plains, 
he requires nothing more than a gallop of five or six miles under a Gaucho 
bit and spur to fit him for every duty he may afterwards have to fulfil in 
that country. But it was in vain that, in the present case, we looked for the 
eurve in the rider's course. He progressed, or seemed to Progress, till the 
eyes of the most sanguine among us could not even pretend to see his 
Fe tgense streaming in the wind which his speed created, nor the waving of 

is montero cap as his flying form cut against the clear settling sky. 

While we were yet wondering at this extraordinary circumstance, the 





* An inclosure generally 30 or 40 yards in diameter, formed of strong stakes 
driven into the ground, in which the cattle destined for slaughter or the saddle are 
—. oe Pampas, the corral is usually placed fifty or a hundred yards from the 

"s hut. 
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t, which falls, as every body knows, with astonis ickness in these 
Oe taotalbes, sleaed ever'an and the whole party retired fo the 

Fe penene inte iarly interested than we were in the motions of the 
Gaucho, it might have been hi amusing to notice the various ms in 
which the surprise and vexation of our companions were displayed. None 
of the Gauchos near us knew, or at least would confess that they knew, the 
fellow who had absconded. They said that he must be some man “ beyond 
the clover ground,’ * and that they had never seen him near the coast 
before. They were, however, highly indignant at his bad faith, and red 
to the intended purchaser of the colt the best unbroken horse in the corral 
as a remuneration for his disappointment. The young men, I remember, 
were not to be convinced by the Gauchos for some time that they had not 
been imposed on by one of their own number, who wished to retain the 
noble animal for himself; and their disputes during the first of the 
night, and their noisy discussions afterwards, when they had adjusted the 
matter over their brandy, kept Ord and myself from enjoying a particle of 
sleep. In the morning accordingly we rose unrefreshed, but I could see 
that it was not the want of rest alone which had driven the colour from my 
friend's cheek, and the lustre from his eye. A presentiment of evil had 
come over his mind, which he declared himself unable to resist. It was in 
vain I laboured to remove it by mpex mye to engage him in conversation 
respecting his future prospects ; this only increased his melancholy. When 
I found this to be the case, I urged him to return to Buenos Ayres, but he 
expressed his determination to proceed. I thought that the excitement of 
new scenes, and the glorious feeling of liberty which is felt in sweepin 
across the plains at full speed, would presently remove his depression, an 
therefore hurried on our preparations for departure; and our peons, or 
guides, driving before them the horses intended to relieve those we rode, 
were presently on the way to the next station. ; 

It is unnecessary to relate the occurrences which took place during our 
ca, Without any greater accident than an occasional fall from our 

orses into a biscachero,+ or a blow on the head from the balls of the Gauchos 

in our awkward attempts to use them, and without any greater privations 
than the occasional delay or sometimes total want of our supper after a 
vr ea ride, we fulfilled the intention of our expedition. 

e generally rode above a hundred miles every day, having changed our 
horses eight or ten times during that distance, and after cutting our supper 
from a huge shapeless piece of beef roasted on a rude iron spit stuck into 
the ground,—or perhaps having procured the greater luxury of a fowl baked 
in the fashion of the gypsies, ann having washed it down with a draught of 
wine, we lay down in the hut, or more commonly in the open air, with our 
saddle for a pillow, and the sky for our canopy. 

When we reached the foot of the Corderillas, we exchanged our horses for 





* The plains between Buenos Ayres and the Corderillas may be divided into three 
broad belts, the first of which, nearest the Atlantic, about 180 miles in breadth, is 
covered, during one part of the year, with thick clover; the second belt, about 450 
miles broad, with Jong grass; the third, reaching to the foot of the Corderillas, with 
stunted trees and bushes placed at considerable distances apart. 

t The biscacheros are holes burrowed in the ground by an animal called a biscacho, 
and were it not forthe soft nature of the plains, it coke be extremely dangerous to 


cross them on horseback, as it is in many instances impossible to avoid biscacheros, 
and the s at which the horses go would generally render a fall on hard ground 
mortal. The “ balls” spoken of consist of three brass globes which the Gauchos 
wheel round their head, till they acquire sufficient impetus, and then they are darted 
with such force and dexterity as to bring down a bird in its flight, or to stun the 
strongest bull, stallion, gama, or lion, The lasso and the balls are in the hands of 
the Gauchos from their earliest years,—hence their inimitable skill in using them. 
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mules, and after crossing the Andes by a route which torrents, precipices, 
and the fear of robbers, combined to render somewhat perilous, we arrived 
at length at Santiago in Chili. 

oi ae the whole of this most exciting journey, Ord never recovered his 
wonted elasticity of spirits, nor did I ever but once see him escape from the 
fascinous kind of influence which had seized upon him. It was when the 
mists of the lower grounds of Chili disappearing, like an embodied spirit 
returning to its original invisibility, we beheld, from the summit of the 
Andes, the wide waters of the Pacific glowing in the glorious morning sun- 
light, I remember he burst into a wild poetical a fi he to the spirit of 

asco Nuiiez de Balboa, the first European who beheld this vast ocean ; 
and, cheered by the change in my friend's state of mind, and delighted by 
his enthusiasm, I felt that day to be, in spite of our toilsome path, one of 
the happiest I had ever spent. If I do not now look back to it as such, it 
is because the memory of its pleasures is clouded by the mournful fate of 
him who created them. 

The change in my friend's state of mind, as I have said, was transient ; 
he relapsed into his former gloominess, answering all my attempts to reason 
him out of his depression, by saying that “he felt a fixed conviction that 
. the days of his life, or of his dearest hopes, were numbered ; and though he 
wished to meet his fate as a man, and trusted he would do so were the 
danger before his eyes, yet the irresolution of his mind was as natural amid 
the obscurity of his impending destiny as would be the faltering of his step, 
if he were treading in the dark on the verge of a precipice.” 

It was impossible to expect to influence one who could look with this 
calmness of settled conviction upon an imaginary evil; and, to say the truth, 
I felt that 1 was more likely to be led by him into a dread, if not a belief, 
of some certain danger before us, than to gestore my friend's mind to its 
wonted healthy tone. He did not even express the slightest wish to hasten 
his return, though I saw that great part of his terrors related to the Donna 
Louisa. He had become, what I never saw either before or since, and what 
1 do not think can exist, if the person be free from insanity or supernatural 
influence,—a practical fatalist—and resigned himself implicitly to the 
course of events. But I was determined not to allow him to sink into 
incurable despondency, and therefore instantly prepared for our return, In 
all things he was passive, undergoing even the fatigue and danger of the 
journey across the Andes without being once roused to the excitement 
which I had hoped the mere animal exertion would have communicated to 
his mind. 

In our rapid return across the Pampas, we were frequently alarmed by 
reports of hostile Indians being on the path, and were entertained by our 
terrified peons with tales of their ferocity and blood-thirstiness. Mounted 
on the most powerful and fleet horses, and themselves the best horsemen in 
the world, wherever they came their course was tracked in blood. Their 
many conflicts with the Spanish usurpers of their country had created a 
spirit of the bitterest hostility in the breasts of both parties, and the idea, on 
either side, of sparing a foe who had fallen into their hands was never 
entertained. 

Small parties of Indians, armed with their spears of eighteen feet in 
length, had frequently attacked and burnt the unprotected huts of the 
Gauchos, remorselessly slain the men, the old and the ugly of the women, 
and carried the young and good-looking with them into the heart of the 
Pampas. We became accustomed, however, to these recitals of cruelty, 
and having come within three hundred miles of Buenos Ayres without 
— any of these flying parties, ceased to consider them an object of 

arm. 

We were within three days’ gallop of the coast ; I was a few miles ahead 
of my companions, when an ostrich crossed me at some distance, and I 


pushed off alone after him. I had acquired some little skill in the use of 
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made myeelf sare of my prte, There is perhaps to in the world so 
as that in 


: 


intensely int which I was ; miles pass with 
minutes, and the of the noble chase contin view, keeps alive an 
‘ardour which absorbs every faculty. I had several 
casts, but still kept up the pursdit with reckless impetuosity, when my 
horse suddenly fell with me into a biscachero, and, Over my 
bruised me severely. Fortunately 1 still retained hold of the bridle, but 
unable to rise, lay helplessly on my back, gazing upwards upon innumerable 
bright and fantastic objects which seemed to the atmosphere. At 
length, when the sickness had in some measure left me, I managed to get 
into the saddle, and walked my horse slowly in the direetion, as thought 
of the road which I had left. I now o reflect that, as my course 
been almost at right angles to the track leading to the coast, and as I had 
continued great part of an hour with unabated speed in the chase, there 
was no possibility of my overtaking my friends, compelled as I was by the 
in of my bruises to proceed at the most gentle pace possible. I felt also, 
from the frequent tripping of my horse, that he was well-nigh prent, and 
~ A for the first time the appalling nature of my situation burst fully on my 
mind. 

I was alone in a trackless plain,—without the er of reaching the 
path I had left, and certain, unless some wandering should by 
fortune _ me, to perish with hunger, or severe thirst, which, from the 
bruises I had received, began to parch up my frame. I swept the horizon 
with a glance dimmed a. and terror, but, save a herd or two of wild 
cattle feeding among the deep clover, there was nothing to break the 
sameness of the view. A troop of the naked Indian horsemen, of whose 
eruelties I had lately heard 80 much, would at that moment have been 
welcome to my sight. 

Often, as the nature of the dreadful death to which I seemed doomed shot 
through my heart, | struck my spurs into my horse’s sides with a convulsive 
movement, but the groaning of the fatigued animal, and the agony which 
the least acceleration in his pace created in my bruised limbs, caused me as 
often to return to a slow walk, and to yield myself up to despair. Ina 
short time, the thirst which I suffered became so intolerable, that I decided 
on opening a vein in the neck of my horse, in order to quench it in his 
blood. 1 knew very well that the best way to relieve my thirst, and 
assuage the fever which caused it, would have been to draw a little blood 
from my own veins, instead of that of my jaded steed ; but I was fearful 
that, if fainting came on, 1 might bleed to death. 1 therefore took out the 
instrument, and was about to dismount in order to perform my little ope- 
ration. Before doing so, however, | cast another longing look around me ; 
and to my inexpressible joy beheld a horseman gallop out from behind a | 
large herd of wild cattle which had for a little time concealed him. I hal- 
looed with all my might. but the feeble sound must have died along the 
plain before it reached him, for he kept on his course. At last | fired one 
of my pistols, and | could instantly see his horse turn, and sweep towards 
me at a rapid pace. I had time to reload my pistol, loosen my knife in its 
sheath, and fix my almost sinking faculties upon the danger probably be- 
fore me; for | knew that a Gaucho, meeting an unprotected stranger like 
myself on the plains, would think nothing of cutting his throat for the sake 
of his bridle and spurs, besides the possibility of finding a few dollars in 
his purse. Fortunately, however, my fears were groundless ; the rider who 
had so opportunely crossed me proved to be a Gaucho boy, of about eleven or 
twelve years of age. 1 returned my pistols to my girdle, and uttered an eja- 
culation of gratitude. The little fellow came dashing up to me at full , 
crying, as he checked his horse, till the animal fell almost on his haunches, 
“ Dios mio! qué es esto?”—“ My God! whatis this?" I shortly explained 
to him my misfortune, and requested to be taken to his home,—which I 
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found was at a few miles’ distance, lying farther south than any other 
Gaucho hut. He gave me a drink of water from a eow's horn, which was 
slung round him, and never till my dying day shall I forget the exquisite 
feeling of pleasure which that deli communicated 
hed frame. He then pulled some dried from a bag which hu 7 

is saddle bow, and I ate a few mouthfuls to relieve the faintness which 
my long abstinence from food had created. Thus, having ed the 
duties of hospitality, the young horseman dashed away in the direction I 
was to accompany him, whirling his /asso above his head, and his 
streaming like a pennon behind,—then ever and anon returning to my side 
with an “ Alegrarse! alegrarse! vamos! vamos! sefior.""—“ Cheer up! 
cheer up! come on, come on, -sefior!’ In this way, after a most pain- 
ful march, we arrived at his hut, which was larger and more neat] 
built than any I had seen, containing two apartments, besides @ cov 
shed at a little distange to serve the purposes of a kitchen.. The v 
corral was not surrounded by the usual quantity of filth, the cause of whic 
was at once to be traced to the great number of hawks and heavy-] 
gorged vultures which sat upon the stakes of the inclosure, remaining, as 
rode past, almost within reach of my extended arm. They had gathered 
round this settlement in greater numbers than I had seen in any other 
place on the Pampas, and were also larger than any I had before met with. 
A few noble horses were shut up in the corral, which, by their neighing as 
we passed, proved that they had been but lately reclaimed from the plains. 
Everything around looked less like the squalid hut of a wretched Gaucho, 
than the decent home of an independent agriculturist ; and had it not been 
for the corral, and the heaps of bones of every kind scattered about, I 
could have fancied this to be the dwelling of some whimsical foreigner, 
who had chosen to leave his vineyard in rn or his farm in Sussex, 
to share with the wild horse, the gama, and the lion, the freedom of the 
plains of Paraguay. 

But, if I was surprised at the comparative neatness of the place, 1 was 
soon much more so at the extraordinary behaviour of its master, as, lifting 
aside the bullock’s hide which served as a door to the dwelling, he came 
forth to meet me. I have said before that the Gauchos were famed for 
their hospitality, and that they almost universally retain the grave polite- 
ness for which Spaniards have always been remarkable. To such an extent, 
in fact, is this carried, that a Gaucho never enters his hut without lifting 
his cap with a gesture of respect rin there may be none but the mem- 
bers of his own family within. I was therefore surprised to perceive that, 
instead of welcoming me with the cordial alacrity which I had elsewhere 
universally received, the Gaucho started as his eyes fell upon me, and slid- 
ing his hand down towards his heel, drew forth his long knife with a threat- 
ening gesture. So soon as I had saluted him, however, and explained my 
misfortune, he seemed to recover himself, and muttering some words of 
apology as he replaced his weapon, he me to enter his hut, and to 
consider it as my own. Faint and wearyas I was, I could not but perceive 
the constraint and reluctance with which he uttered this usual compliment, 
and, as the most delicate way of noticing it, expressed a hope that the en- 
tertainment of a traveller for a night under his roof would not in any way 
incommode him. He turned his quick grey eye on me as I spoke ; but 
seeing, 1 presume, nothing like suspicion on my features, began busily 
to occupy himself in releasing my horse from his recado, or saddle, and 
bridle, as he expressed his pleasure in being honoured by the presence of a 
cavalier like myself. “ You must excuse an old man, sefior,” said he, “ if 
he is somewhat cautious and fearful; in these wild plains there are more 
salteadores (robbers) than honest Christians; besides, we have certain in- 
formation that the Indians are somewhere in these parts: they have 
burnt some huts in the clover ground east, and may be upon us (may the 
mother of God protect us !) before the morning : a man is rarely at his ease 
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when he knows his throat may be cut before the next meal, sefor, and 
therefore, I pray you, pardon my want of courtesy.’ And then giving the 
horse a lash with the bridle, he moved towards the hut, desiring me, in the 
true Spanish style, to consider both himself and his dwelling as created 
only for my pleasure. I] had been too often told of the Indians, to be alarmed 
at the story of my host, besides that I considered it as a ruse intended to 
hasten my departure ; and though I was utterly at a loss to discover the 
cause of his churlishness, I was too much occupied by my own suffering 
to notice it further than mentally to determine on leaving the station the 
next morning at all hazards. There was something in the sound of the man’s 
voice also, which seemed not altogether unknown to me; and a suspicion 
that this might be the Gaucho whom Ord had struck rushed across my 
mind; but I had nothing, save the peculiarity of his manner, to strengthen 
this fancy, and I presently forgot it in matters more nearly relating to 
myself. 

The inside of the hut was more clean and neat than usual in the Gau- 
chos’ cottages; the do/as, or balls, and the /assos, the bridles, spurs, and 
other implements, were arranged in an orderly manner along the walls,— 
the cradle, made of a bull's hide, suspended by leathern thongs to the 
rafters, occupied a remote cornerof the apartment,—the charcoal fire burnt 
cheerily, while the lamp, fed by bullock’s tallow, suspended from the roof, 
poured a clear light into the recesses of the room. The night had fallen 
during my late slow ride, and the cold had seized upon my stiffened limbs 
with great severity. It had benumbed rather than chilled me, the feverish 
heat raging as it were within my frame, while my extremities were almost 
insensible, and covered with a cold sweat. The warmth of the room, how- 
ever, presently equalized the heat in my whole body, and I prepared to 
take away some blood from my arm. There was an instant stir among 
several dark heaps which lay upon the floor, and four or five women, with 
twi¢e as many children—black, brown, and red—gathered round me to look 
at the operation,—the most common and favourite one among all Spaniards. 
An old black woman, who, from her appearance, and from her bringing in 
the huge piece of roast beef on the spit, seemed to be the cook of the esta- 
blishment, held the vessel to receive the blood, and being more occupied in 
examining my dress than in the duty of the moment, performed her part so 
awkwardly that I reproved her in an angry and loud tone for her inatten- 
tion. A shriek immediately burst from the other apartment, and the old 
Gaucho, rising hastily, and with a mute gesture of rage, rushed into it by a 
door which communicated with the room in which we sat. I was well 
nigh fainting, but I noticed the glances of deep meaning which passed 
between the persons around me, and could also hear the half stifled accents 
of the old Gaucho addressing some one in the other apartment in a threat- 
ening tone. 

It is impossible for me to describe my emotions at that moment; the 
voice thrilled through even my clouded senses, and the doubt, the fear, the 
suspicion, which rushed to my very heart's core, seemed to freeze up my 
blood at its fountain. ‘The stream, which was flowing freely from the open 
vessel, stopped as if by magic; and the cold, death-like sweat which was 
coming over me, and which is the common effect of the abstraction ofa 
large quantity of blood, became, as it were, suddenly dried up, while my 
muscles grew unnaturally rigid, and each individual fibre seemed to quiver 
as if in the attempt to contract itself into a state of stony hardness. 1 was 
painfully sensible of everything that passed, but 1 remained fixed, silent, 
and motionless,—horror having produced upon my frame, weakened by 
fatigue, pain, and loss of blood, the same, or a similar effect, which some 
unknown influence exercises upon the nerves of cataleptic persons. I was 
as one “ to stone converted by amaze.” But my mind, if unable to com- 
mand the material frame which it inhabited, seemed endowed with intense 
pnd preternatural activity and decision, The voice I had heard, and which 
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had created these extraordinary effects, was assuredly that of Donna 
Louisa. The dreadful fact burst upon me with such stunning force, as to 
render me, as I have just said, speechless, and to drive back, as it were, my 
mental energies to their most remote citadel. 

The reflections, which then shot with the rapidity of lightning across my 
mind, seemed most like the spontaneous imagery of a dream; for, as in a 
vision of the night, I was unconscious of the least mental exertion in making 
them. I may say then, that I felt, as if by a revelation, rather than b 
any exercise of reason, that the Donna Louisa was in the same hut wit 
me,—that the old Gaucho was he whom Ord and Sefior Echivera had 
mortally offended,—that he had kidnapped the maiden to revenge himself 
on both,—and that he knew or guessed me to be Ord's friend. These con- 
clusions, which proved in the end to be perfectly correct, were doubtless the 
decision of my judgment from the facts before me, viz —the tone of the 
voice, the sinister looks of the Gaucho, and my indistinct recollection of 
his features at the posada ; though, as I was utterly unconscious of deducing 
them by any train of reasoning, the powers of my mind and body being, as 
it were, for the time disunited, I felt somewhat disposed to consider them 
as the effect of some unearthly impulse or revelation. Since that time, 
however, I have heard gentlemen, who stand deservedly at the head of the 
medical profession, declare that there are diseases, of a nervous order, in 
which the body is for the time incapable of displaying, by the external 
senses, the workings of the mind, though the person be all the time con- 
scious of ideas rushing across him with a rapidity, and of a nature infinitely 
superior to those which occupy his mind in health. I conclude, therefore, 
that the effect produced on’me by horror, conjoined with the peculiar phy- 
sical and mental circumstances of my situation, was somewhat similar to 
that which such diseases produce on their possessors. As the violence of 
the paroxysm—for I know not how else to designate it—decreased, my 
frame became gradually relaxed, the cold sweat preceding fainting rushed 
from every pore of my body, and I sank back in a state of insensibility. 

When I recovered, I perceived the old Gaucho standing over me with 
his eyes bent in strict scrutiny upon my features, while the rest of the 
family bustled around me with such restoratives as their simple means 
afforded. Closing my eyes for a few moments, as if still under the influence 
of weakness, I struggled to gather together my scattered energies, and to 
resolve on my future conduct. My aim was to lull to sleep the suspicions 
of the treacherous old villain, to leave the hut in the morning, and to return 
as soon as I could collect as many men as would be able to overpower any 
resistance he and his might make. Thanking my host, therefore, in a 
languid manner for his attention, 1 begged he would allow me to repose 
myself for an hour or two, and, in the mean time, order a fowl to be boiled, 
as it would be dangerous for me to sup on such strong food as that which 
was smoking on the spit near us. 1 saw at once that I had relieved his 
fears and suspicions: he instantly became all politeness; uttered compli- 
ments with a gravity and extravagance which a Spaniard alone possesses ; 
gave orders for my chicken broth, and with his own hand threw down two 
or three ponchos for my bed, and adjusted a white, new- dressed sheep's 
skin on my recado for my pillow. 

I lay down, therefore, and simulated slumber, though it may well be 
imagined that nothing was farther from me than repose. I was in the 
shadow, and could see all that went on before me; while my own form 
must have been ina great measure concealed. The family gathered round 
and ate their evening meal; each individual, even to the children, cutting 
with their knives a piece from the huge joint. This, with water, formed 
their repast ; for bread there is none inthe plains. Each then bent for a 
few moments before a little image of the Virgin which hung at one end of 
the hut ; and, lying down on the floor as chance or whim directed them, they 
were soon fast asleep, The old Gaucho, however, and a very pretty mulatto 
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girl with a child in her lap, sate at the fire as if waiting for some one. The 
youthful mother bent over her slumbering infant features wherein some 
secret grief seemed blended with maternal anxiety. She frequently turned 
her eyes towards the door, and then to the old Gaucho, with an expression of 
surprise or fear at the protracted delay of some one whom she named Teo- 
baldo. The old man never answered her, but seemed to be wrapped up in 
deep reflection. The ruddy light of the charcoal fire fell upon his harsh 
features, deep dark eyes, and grizzled beard, discovering every furrow on 
his face with painful distinctness, and clothing his lineaments with a kind 
of lurid light, which increased the savage, though slumbering, ferocity of 
their expression. At length, when the young woman again turned her eyes 
filled with tears upon him, and spoke in a querulous tone of the delay of 
Teobaldo, the old man uttered an imprecation, and, grinding his teeth, 
commanded her to be silent. He then relapsed into his former moody ab- 
straction, while I could see the tears streaming down the cheeks of the 
terrified girl upon her sleeping infant, fast and freely as from a fountain. 

On a sudden the sound of a horse at speed approached the hut, and be- 
fore either the old Gaucho or the girl could reach the door, a young man of 
a powerful frame, and features expressive of reckless daring, burst into the 
apartment, raising, at the same time, his cap, and uttering the usual saluta- 
tion. He had the bolas wrapped round his waist, and I saw by the blood 
with which they were clotted that he had been hunting. A number of 
dogs, many of which bore terrible marks of the dangerous sport for which 
they were kept, followed his steps, and with such gestures of pleasure as 
their fatigue would allow them to make, gathered round the old Gaucho. 
Meantime, the poor girl held up her child to be kissed by the young 
huntsman, and laid her arm fondly round his neck. Bestowing the expected 
caresses upon both, though with a carelessness which showed how little of 
the heart there was in the action, he desired her to prepare his supper. 
She placed the child in the cradle of hide which hung above my head, and 
took from a kind of closet,—made also of a bull's hide inflated and dried, 
and having a square piece cut out and moving on hinges by way of door,— 
a flask of wine and other articles of fare of a more generous kind than the 
family had used at their late meal. While she was thus busied, one of the 
dogs came smelling up to me, and began to growl and erect his bristles. 
- Bown, Tauro! down!” cried the old man, and to the surprised and in- 
quiring looks of his son answered by briefly narrating the cause of my 
visiting the hut. “ Now, by heaven! Senor,’ said Teobaldo, scowling 
upon his father, “ you have done foolishly. A stranger, and from the 
town, said you? You might as well have harboured the devil redhot from 
hell with a legion of his imps.” He was going on lashing himself into an 
outrageous passion, when the old Gaucho interrupted him ; and though he 
spoke only in a whisper, there was a tone of command and calm concen- 
trated energy in his voice, which appeared to oblige the other to listen. 
“ Senor,” said he, (for even the nearest relatives address each other in this 
punctilious manner,) “ you are young, and moreover seem to have forgotten 
that I am your father. It is well that J cannot, or these words might call 
for chastisement. We will talk of this at a fitter season, and in the mean- 
time let us look to our guest.” 

“Voto a Dios! let him look to himself,” muttered the young desperado, 
as, rising, he came towards me, and began furtively to view my features. 
He was turning away, convinced apparently that I slept, and had not over- 
heard his words, when, as if influenced by sudden suspicion, he again bent 
over me, and drew forth his knife rapidiy. It was a moment of the most 
dreadful trial, but I had nerve enough for it, though, the next instant, when 
he had turned away, I felt the big drops coursing down my forehead and 
cheeks,—so great a shock had the forcible suppression of my feelings com- 
municated to my frame. The old man utterred a brief but threatening 
expostulation to his son, which he answered by a look of fierce defiance, 
and without further words drew the skeleton of a horse's head towards the 
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fire, threw himself upon it, and began to devour his meal in silence. In a 
short time I was relieved from reflections of the most distressing nature, by 
being requested by the Mulatto girl to sit up and take the food which had 
been prepared at my desire. 

1 noticed, also, that she took some of it, with a small flask of wine, (how 
procured, heaven knows,) into the other apartment; and that, during the 
time she was absent, the old Gaucho and his son were restless and impa- 
tient, and cast furtive glances continually upon me. I was enabled, how- 
tever, toescape their observation by allowing my features to take the ex- 
pression of that listlessness and languor which my weakness, in spite of 
circumstances, predisposed me to feel. Eagerly—and the more so that I 
was forced to torture my face into an expression of indifference—did I wait 
for the return of the girl ;—for, if my belief that the Donna Louisa was in 
confinement in the other room, and had recognised my voice when she 
screamed, was correct, I thought it probable that she would fall upon some 
plan to convey to me, by means of her attendant, a certain knowl of the 
fact. It was in vain, however, that I scanned the features of the girl when 
she returned with the food and wine untasted. She whispered somethin 
concerning * the Senorita” to the old man, to which he replied by a muttere 
curse and a significant glance at his son. Sick at heart, and filled with 
apprehensions, the vague nature of which was more unnerving than the 
most terrible certainty, I muttered my ** buenas noches,”’ and was about to 
retire to my poncho, when I observed the mulatto girl playing with a ring, 
and viewing it over and over close by the light of the fire. The sight 
completely deprived me of my cireumspection. I started back in undis- 
guised horror, and had uttered an exclamation—fortunately in my native 
language—before I could recollect myself. From the shock which the cir- 
cumstance gave me, the bandaged vein again burst out in blood, and the 
inmates of the hut, (who, like all those that frequently use venesection un- 
scientifically, have a horror on such occasion of an artery having been 
opened,) ascribing my emotion to the unexpected sight of the blood, began 
immediately to tighten the bandages,—to roll up rude compresses made of 
small stones wrapped in wool,—and thus both afforded me time to recover 
my quiet manner, and drew aside the attention of those who might, from 
their conscious dread of detection, have ascribed my conduct to other 
causes. 

In the mean time, my mind was filled with a multitude of recollections 
of the past and determinations for the future. The ring which I had seen 
in the conte of the mulatto girl I remembered well. It was a favorite one 
of the Donna Louisa’s, and had, moreover, attracted my attention particu- 
larly, from the fact that Ord had written some stanzas upon it. I mention it as 
a curious proof that the mind is capable of remembering with almost morbid 
acuteness slight circumstances in periods of great peril—that the sentiments 
of my og friend's verses were in my recollection at the very moment when 
it might be supposed all my energies would have been directed to the 
emergency before me. I remembered that, in his lines, he had wished to 
be that ring,—to encirele so fair a portion of his mistress,— sometimes to be 
pressed, when she was contemplative, to her sweet cheek,—sometimes, in 
the unconscious attitude in which sleep might place her downy palm, to be 
nestled in the warm recesses of her bosom ! 

But there were thoughts of a different nature succeeding to those remem- 
brances. There was pity and sorrow for the lovely prisoner,—hate and 
horror, the stronger that it was veiled in a manner of cordiality, towards 
the savages who had brought her there—and resolve strong as death to 
liberate her from her thraldom. Without any difficulty, as I conceived, I 
succeeded in convincing those around me that I suspected nothing, and 
knew of no motive for suspicion ; and in this agreeable opinion, if anything 
could be agreeable in my circumstances, I betook me to my former place 
of repose. So soon as the bleeding from my arm was stopped, the old 
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black cook, who had been among the first to start up and apply remedies, 
together with two or three other women and the children, again lay cown, 
and presently gave audible proofs of being in a state of oblivion. A little 
after I had adjusted my slight sleeping clothes, the mulatto girl, of whom 
I have spoken so frequently, took her child from the swinging cradle, and 
lay down to rest. Teobaldo stretched himself by her side, while the old 
Gaucho remained dozing by the fire. 

As will be supposed, it was impossible for me to sleep. I lay in a fever 
of apprehension and doubt. Not a soul stirred in the hut. The old 
Gaucho nodded his head in the lurid light of the fire, in a manner which I 
shall remember to my dying day; the young huntsman breathed heavily 
beside his wife, or mistress, or slave, or whatever else she might be called, 
and the rest of the household snored and slept naturally. 

A couple of hours might have elapsed in this manner, when the old man 
awoke, stretched his limbs, took down the household lamp, and, coming to 
me, passed it across my eyes. I was, of course, fast asleep. He hung up 
the lamp again, roused Teobaldo, and having by signs convinced him of my 
somnolency, departed with him from the dwelling. It was some time before 
I could determine on the course I was to pursue. Sometimes I thought of 
bursting into the apartment of the Donna Louisa, and defending the open- 
ing into it against all comers, for I knew that the /asso and the bolas could 
be rendered effective only in open ground. Again, I was for taking my 
chance of killing both the men at the door of the hut with my pistols, and 
trusting to fortune for the rest. But prudence prevailed. I listened, with 
an anxiety which communicated an exquisite acuteness to my auditory 
nerves, to the breathing of the inhabitants of the hut: all of them, even to 
the wife of the young huntsman, respired regularly ; and, rising cautiously, 
I stole to the fom The moon was high in heaven; but, fortunately for 
me, the shadow, which was thrown on the front ground of the cottage, con- 
cealed me entirely. Here again I must give a curious instance of the at- 
tention of the mind to trifles when circumstances of an appalling nature 
encircle it. I reflected that if I had been on the north instead of the south 
side of the equator, I should have been fully exposed to those whose motions 
I was interested in knowing, instead of being myself completely concealed, 
while they were clearly discernible. Doubtless, they thought nothing about 
northern or southern be a ay but only that he whose knowledge of 
their plans they doubted or feared was asleep. 

Keeping within the shadow of the low walls of the hut, I strained my 
eyes on every side in vain; but presently I heard voices breaking from the 
corral, and, by the tones, I immediately recognised the old Gaucho and 
Teobaldo. I could not see them, for they also were in the moon-shadow, 
behind the stakes of the inclosure ; but I could, both by the sounds and the 
sentiments of each voice, know to whom it belonged. 

* Well, Senor,” said Teobaldo, as if continuing the conversation, “ you 
have told me why this gentleman has come here, and how,—for which, 
voto a Dios! I shall flog the boy who brought him ; but you have not given 
me a single proof that he may not, on his return, forward such information 
to the authorities as gets us both the cord, or the dagger. You saw his 
emotion when his eye fell on that bauble of the Donna’s,—or, at least, I 
was certain I perceived it, in spite of his attempts at concealment—and I 
doubt not he is here as a spy: he must brook the stab, Senor!" 

* Now, by Heaven!" said the old Gaucho, “ the steel which strikes his 
body shall first have passed through my own heart's blood!" He spoke 
in atone of stern and iron resolve ; then, after a moment's pause, he re- 
sumed more calmly:—* I wonder not at the scorn with which we of the 
plains are treated by the puny creatures of the coast, since even the last and 
most cherished virtue of the Gauchos,—their old famous hospitality and 
good faith to their guests,— seems departing from the present generation.” 

“ Dios mio!’ cried Teobaldo, interrupting him, “ hospitality, like cha- 
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rity, should surely begin at home. You would not give up our lives toa 
foolish punctilio, Senor ?" 

“* Teobaldo,” responded the old man to his son's remonstrance, “ in my 
own house I shall do in all things according to my pleasure. This stranger 
has come to me sick, and without intention of evil; his presence is the 
effect of accident, and he cannot, therefore, bea spy. If these reasons are 
not enough, I say that he came to me with the words of confidence and 
politeness in his mouth—he is entitled to my good faith and hospitality, 
and, by the Mother of God, he shall have it!’ 

“ Muy bien! Muy bien!" returned Teobaldo quickly ; “ and now about 
the Senorita. To-night I am determined to have the reward of my adven- 
ture to the town, which I have now delayed only because you——" 

“ Teobaldo,” interrupted the old Gaucho, “ we will talk of this to-mor- 
row :—patience — patience !"" 

“ Ay, by the Almighty God of immortality !"' said Teobaldo, with a burst 
of irrepressible indignation, ‘“‘ thou hast used that watchword of a tame 
and dastard spirit, till both my senses and my soul scorn to listen to it !— 
To night, or a better reason than thou hast yet used !"" 

As he spoke, I could hear the whistling of his knife as it came from its 
sheath in his wet Gaucho boot ; and, horrified at the parricide which the 
young savage seemed about to perpetrate, I involuntarily shifted my posi- 
tion, and with difficulty restrained myself from rushing forward to prevent 
such a deed. The instinct of self-preservation, however, was stronger than 
the sentiment of horror, and I remained within the shadow which concealed 
me. But, slight as had been the sound I had created, the acute organs of 
the Gauchos had detected it, for I observed them emerge into the moon- 
light at separate sides of the corrd/, each with his long knife gleaming in 
his hand. Silently placing my thumbs on the hammers of my two pistols, 
I remained motionless, determined, if they approached, to discharge the 
balls into their bodies at such a distance as would insure their taking mor- 
tal effect. After looking carefully round, however, they retired to their 
former position behind the corrdl, to my infinite relief. For some time 
they spoke in so low a tone that I was unable to catch anything, save 
disjointed sentences, in which the word “ Senorita’ was frequently repeated. 
At length the young man, raising his voice, swore, by a horrible oath, that 
he would no longer be cajoled out of the possession of his promised mis- 
tress, and hinted, in a significant tone, that he believed his father had some 
more selfish reason for his reluctance to yield her up than any he had 

ret given. 

ar Fool!" returned the old man—* poor slave of thy passions! Thou 
wilt sacrifice the deepest, purest, and noblest revenge to the mere lust of 
thy body! Listen to me, and I will show thee that by disposing of this 
girl as 1 wish, thou wilt acquire the means of purchasing the embraces of 
fifty fairer pieces of painted flesh than she, and wilt moreover regain that 
rank in society of which we have both been unjustly deprived.” 

There was a short pause, during which I adjusted myself to catch every 
sound. 

* The girl,” said the old Gaucho, “whom you are so deeply in lust with, 
is your cousin! Ay, start!—She is the daughter of my brother, and my 
full niece. You have frequently heard the story of my mother's wrongs 
and mine in the old world; how I was driven, by disgust and despair of 
gaining my just rights, from my father’s house ; and how, in the fastnesses 
of the Sierra Morena, I recovered from my wounds by the care of my trusty 
band. The father of this girl was the cause,—let me do him justice,—the 
unconscious cause, of keeping’ me from my inheritance. His father and 
mine,—curses on him that I should have to mention us both in a breath !— 
deceived and disgraced my mother,—may God forget me when I forgive it !— 
and now, instead of being the possessor of wealth and honour, I am a poor, 
outlawed, degraded wretch ; and thou art——the son of such a one! Now, 
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attend :—This girl is as the apple of Sefior Echivera’s eye, and to regaifi 
her he will, | am convinced, disgorge such a res of the immense wealth 
which he has amassed, as will purchase me the power of again treading in 
safety the soil of my native land, and afford thee the means of moving in 
the sphere suited to thy birth. It only remains for us to execute this 
scheme in such a manner as to keep from Don José a knowledge of his 
daughter's situation, and to bind him, by a sacred oath, never to divulge 
the circumstances of the transaction.” 


‘“* But Sefior,.”’ said Teobaldo, “1 have no desire to leave the plains ; the 
freedom from trammels of every kind, mental and bodily, suit too well with 
my nature for me to wish to exchange it for the constrained customs of 
what is called civilized society; nor above all, am I willing to give up so 
fair a prize as Louisa for the possession of wealth which I do not need, and 
the tenure of which must depend on the faith of one who has all his life 
dwelt in cities.” 


“ Boy!" said the Gaucho, “ thou dost not know what thou art casting 
away for the gratification of a moment ;—wealth, honour, power, and fame 
are within your grasp, and you draw back your hand from such a glorious 
prize, to fondle a girl who—mark me !—can never love thee, such as thou 
now art. I tell thee, the hoards of my brother are immense, and moreover, 
I know well that his word is as true as his wealth is great. Honour and 
good faith, Teobaldo, are not confined to the plains.” 


“It may beso, Senor,” replied he, “ but I am determined to go nowhere 
else in search of them. I have been so long accustomed to the free air 
which comes down from the borderi/las, that the pent-up atmosphere of a 
crowded city would soon choke me, Sefor: I will live and die in the 
Pampas.” 

This he said in a tone of calm determination, and, in spite of my perilous 
position, I could not but admire the sentiment. 

“ Foolish and stubborn boy!" said the Gaucho, yet in atone more of 
entreaty than scorn; “can neither the prospect of gratified ambition, nor 
the boundless power of satisfying every wish of your sensual passions, 
awaken you from these slothful sentiments, which would better beseem a 
base vegetable, that rots in the same dunghill where it rose, than the scion 
of one of the noblest families in Spain? With the wealth you will possess, 
ne may purchase the finest equipages and the fleetest steeds of Anda- 

usia—— 

“ With my /asso,” interrupted Teobaldo, ‘I can take, at my pleasure, 
the noblest colts of the herd; and all the equipage I require is my recado, 
bridle, and spurs. I can back a new steed daily, if I choose it; and though 
I were to strike my knife into the heart of each after its single journey, 
there would be no lack of horses on the Pampas !"’ 

** You may possess lands and castles, forests and serfs, who will exist 
only toserve you,” urged the old Gaucho. 

“The plains of Paraguay are mine as much as though I had bought 
them with coined money,” replied Teobaldo. ‘ Will the lands which your 
wealth has to purchase extend as far? Will the ostrich be there for the 
chase, or the steed to follow him? Will your forests be as large as those 
beneath the dorderil/as ; and will the lion, jaguar, lama, and wild goat 
couch amid their green recesses, or skip among their grey cliffs ? Senor, the 
air, the soil, and the sports of these wide plains have been familiar to my 
boyhood ; and while my eyes can follow the flight of the fleet deer, or my 
limbs support me on my recado, they shall perform their offices on these 
plains alone. Urge me no farther.” 

“ It is thy ignorance, and not thy noble nature, which speaks, my boy,” 
said the old man, in a tone of earnest remonstrance. ‘ There are other 
pleasures, the exquisite nature of which thou hast yet to learn. Power in 
the camp, influence in the council, priority in the splendid and regal pa- 
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nt, the love of ladies, and admiration of noble cavaliers,—all these, with 
thy powers, thou mayest aspire to——"’ 

“ Pshaw !" said Teobaldo, interrupting him with startling energy ; “ ‘tis 
but a variation of the old tune. Thou hast harped on that string of birth, 
rank, and wealth, till 1, who in these wild plains know not what they mean, 
am sincerely weary of the sound. I am free! the noblest birthright can- 
not give more—seldom does it give somuch. My rank is such as to 
acknowledge no superior ; my wealth is my strength and skill, which can 
supply all my wants, and which give me power over nobler animals than 
the puny libels on humanity whose society you wish to inflict on me. Give 
me the pleasures and the occupations to which I have been accustomed, 
which alone I can now fully enjoy, and I shall willingly allow the foolish 
distinctions of men to pass without disturbing my desires. If I have not a 
retinue of cringing slaves to minister to me, neither have I any one to kneel 
to in return; if I possess no influence in the courts which you have so 
often described to me, neither is my soul prostituted by the meanness, ser- 
vility, and falsehood which, I have been taught, exist there; and though I 
have not couches of down and castles of carved stone, I can yet. sleep as 
sweetly and as soundly upon the long grass of my native plains, with the 
fresh breeze of heaven upon my cheek, and the clear stars alone to watch 
over my repose. By the God of the true heart! Senor, I swear that I love 
the back of a fleet steed better than a throne; and that I would not cast 
aside the bolas, which I can strike through the skull of a lion, to grasp the 
sceptre of Spain !" 

“ Base dog!" cried the old man, with a burst of bitter scorn, which he 
could not control; then, as if suddenly recollecting himself, and _solilo- 
quising, though aloud—* Yet how can I blame him? He knows not the 
glory of possessing the power, in the regal [ergs of pressing near the 
person of his prince; nor in the court, of slighting, under the favour of his 
monarch, the proudest peer ofthe land! He has not felt the disinterested 
pleasure of leaving the boar at bay fora royal shaft; nor the still more 
generous pride of yielding a favorite female to the embraces of his sainted 
master.” 

“ No, by G !’ cried the young huntsman, almost choked with indig- 
nation. ‘“ My good horse is the only created being I feel pride in pressing 
near. I follow and I strike my own quarry, yielding precedence to none ; 
and,” continued he, sinking his voice into a tone of low defiance, “ let him 
who dares even to think of my favorite girl, though he were my nearest 
in blood, come with his naked knife in his hand, and a stout arm to 
wield it!" sal rn 

“ Thou speakest after thy own lights, and with a spirit which, in a better 
cause, might have done better for thee,’ returned the old man, calmly, to 
this burst of his son. ‘“ But regarding the Donna Louisa——" 

“ Ay, regarding her,” said Teobaldo sharply. 

“ Thou must for the present give up thy intentions respecting that sad 
continued the Gaucho; “ at least,’ said he quickly, as though Teobaldo 
had made some sudden gesture of dissent, “ at least, until thou hast fully 
considered my late proposition. Thou art yet but a boy in years ’ 

“ Boy!" cried Teobaldo,—and J recognised the sound of his knife, drawn 
with its back against his teeth—a common gesture of the Gauchos, when 
they are deeply enraged. ‘“ Boy, indeed! Senor, that word has been used 
too often, in a tone of insult, even for a son to bear from a father. Did I 
prove myself a boy when, on foot, and armed only with this knife, I slew 
the lion, from which yourself and two or three other doughty heroes fled in 
dismay ?—A boy !—By the Trinity! I will prove myself otherwise upon 
the body of that fair saint whom we are at issue concerning. * 

“ Teobaldo !"' said the old man, sternly interrupting him; “ that thou 
shalt never do, while I live.” Steamist ' 

“Ha, hoary letcher! 1 have suspected this,” said the frantic young 
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savage, speaking through his clenched teeth. “Thou hast gazed with 
longing eyes upon Louisa; and perchance the incest which the intercourse 
involves hath stimulated thy jaded appetite. Ah! it is rank—rotten,—and 
yet how clear!" 

“ Yes,” said the old man calmly, after a brief pause, as if rather musing 
than addressing his son; “ I, too, have looked for this moment;—I could 
not but look for it; and it has come! Boy! thou art the last male of a 
noble race; but thou art also the spawn of thy whorish mother and thy 
wretched father; and now thou visitest the crime of thy birth upon him 
who alone remains to answer for it. Thy weapon is drawn,—defend 
thyself!" 

‘ Thou wilt have the knife then, Senor ?" was all Teobaldo said, as he 
crossed his blade with his father’s. The sound of clashing iron disturbed 
the silence of the night for a little time; but in a few moments there was 
a closer struggling, a good deal of hard breathing, and, at length, a long, 
low groan. I knew not who had fallen in the desperate and unnatural 
strife; but, reeling under the influence of the horrors which the last half- 
hour had placed before me, I returned into the hut, and lay down upon 
the scanty couch which I had formerly occupied. A few minutes elapsed, 
and I heard a step slowly approaching. My heart beat audibly, as 1 saw 
the hand of the survivor drawing aside the bullock’s hide; and the next 
moment the old Gaucho entered the apartment with a firm step and a calm 
demeanour. He took down the lamp, and steadily looked round upon the 
sleepers ; but when he passed the light over the features of the poor mu- 
latto girl and her child, I thought I could observe his hand waver: there 
was blood on it, too. 

Every human being in the cottage, except myself, was asleep. The 
wearied dogs looked up without rising, both at the entrance of the Gaucho 
and of myself; but there was one old hound,—a tall, strong animal, whose 
gashed face and torn ears gave proof of severe contests with the wild beasts 
of the plains, and who, on the Gaucho passing him, sprang suddenly to 
his feet, and after smelling round about the old man, uttered a low growl, 
and immediately rushed out of the hut. Knowing the astonishing sagacity, 
as well as the undaunted courage of these animals, I thought it possible 
that the hound might prevent the Gaucho from moving the body of his 
master, or, in the attempt, either throttle the old man himself, or make 
such a disturbance as to awaken the household. In that case, 1 did not 
doubt, from the natural horror the murderer would create on his crime 
being discovered, that the very women would assist me to take and bind 
him, or at least offer no resistance, in case I found it necessary to have 
recourse to vd pistols. 

Never did I see any one more methodical in preparing for a journey than 
this old murdering miscreant was in preparing the means for placing his 
son in a bloody grave. He again examined carefully the features of every 
sleeper in the hut, drew forth some iron implements from a recess near the 
door, and after once more turning an anxious glance into the interior of 
the dwelling, wheeling the lamp slowly round as he looked, he extinguished 
it, and the next moment I could hear his footsteps rapidly retreating 
towards the corral. 

Probably half an hour elapsed before (my curiosity becoming uncontrol- 
lable) I arose, and stole to the door. 1 could see no one; but, at the gate 
of the corrd/, two horses stood with their bridles over the stakes. Ina 
minute or two I heard deep groans issuing from the spot where the murder 
had been committed, and thick, slow, and heavy sobs bursting with fright- 
ful force from the breast of the old man. Nature had found her way to 
his stony heart at last! 

In a short time these sounds ceased as suddenly as they had arisen, as 
if the mourner had exercised that astonishing power of control over his 
emotions which he seemed to possess, though a fatal instance of its ineffi- 
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ciency lay before him. I could hear him speak to the dog: “ Down, Tauro ! 
to heel, | say!" And then, breathing heavily under the burthen of his 
son's corpse, he came forth into the light, and with difficulty laid the body 
across one of the horses. Then taking the /asso from the recado of the 
other horse, he placed the noose round the neck of the dead body, and, 
passing the thong over the feet, he drew the two extremities of the corpse 
towards each other under the belly of the horse, securing it in such a man- 
ner that the motion of the animal could not shift its position. 

It was such a picture as Fuseli might have loved to paint, delighting as 
he did in the wild and horrible. The poncho of the young man had fallen, 
or been rent off, in the previous struggle, and the full light of the brilliant 
moon fell upon the naked corpse, discovering plainly two or three long 
gashes on the breast ; while the streams of blood which had flowed from 
each, being now hardened by exposure to the night-air, contrasted fearfully 
their dull crimson hue with the whiteness of the rest of the body. The 
livid distorted features, and glazed eye-balls, which from the effect of the 
ligatures seemed bursting from their sockets, glared upwards in a manner 
horribly distinct, while the tremulous moonbeams, playing on the lips all 
dabbled with blood, gave them the appearance of motion, as if the spirit, 
not yet departed from its mutilated tenement, were calling down vengeance 
from the skies upon the head of the murderer. He, meantime, his hands 
yet reeking with proofs of his unnatural crime, was binding the throat and 
feet of his victim firmly together, sometimes kneeling to fix a knot, some- 
times starting up and glancing fearfully around, while his hand mechani- 
cally sought his knife; then he would return again to his unholy oceupa- 
tion, which again he would interrupt to wring his hands together with an 
expression of the most dreadful anguish. The hound was couched on the 
earth, on that side of the horse to which the head of his late master was 
fixed; he never moved his glance from the writhen features, and I should 
have considered him an uninterested spectator of the scene, had it not been 
that the low, impatient whine he uttered was changed for a deep growl, 
which sounded like distant thunder, when the hands of the Gaucho were 
fumbling about the bloody neck of the corpse. The habits of obedience, 
however, in which the poor animal had been trained towards the old man, 
were too powerful for the suspicions of foul play, which his sagacity, doubt- 
less, led him to entertain ; and it required only a tone of rebuke to still his 
rising passion. 

At lengih the Gaucho mounted his horse, and, speaking kindly to the 
hound, moved slowly and silently away from the corral, leading the horse 
which bore his son's body. I had till now been looking through a crevice 
between the hide which served as a door and the lintel, but now, drawing 
aside the skin, 1 looked forth into the night after the receding group. The 
old man paced his steeds quietly for a little distance, and then dashed into 
a furious gallop. A black cloud came over the moon at this moment, but 
I could hear the sound of his horses’ feet as he sped away into the waste 
with his ghastly burden, like a demon who had clutched his prey to the 
regions of pene Me darkness. 

There is a mist before my memory respecting the events which followed, 
and I was informed afterwards that I had been found lying near the door 
of the hut in a state of insensibility, whence I had been removed, by the 
old black woman, to my former place of repose. As the scene of last night 
dawned upon me, a shudder of horror shook my frame, but, recollecting the 
work I had before me, I laboured to repress all appearance of emotion, and 
calling my kind but uncouth old nurse, with some difficulty I thrust a 
couple of Spanish dollars into her grimy palm. Instinctively her fingers 
closed over the unwonted treasure, and, grinning till her white teeth formed 
a ridge across the whole breadth of her face, she began to pour forth, in 
most diabolical Spanish, her gratitude for the gift. Having thus gained 
time to collect my resolution, T looked round the hut for the old Gaucho, 
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but he was nowhere to be séen. Every thing im the household seemed to 
on in @ natural train: thé mulatto girl was playing with her infant ; 
out of and into the hut; and two or three older children 
were, with little /assos of twine, ing to noose the cocks and hens, 
which also formed of our i : It was evident that the 
events 1 had be had not yet transpired. As I rose from my poncho, 
I was neg some to find that the pain of my bruises was almost gone, and 
that, the fever being entirely dissipated, a sense of languor, which in itseif 
was not unpleasing, alone remained to remind me of my accident. 

As the old negress brought me some water to wash, (which, in true 
Spanish style, consisted of about two Lares 92 om of that element,) 
I asked, in a careless manner, where my host and the young huntsman were 
gone to? “ Tothe herds before sunrise, Sefor,"’ answered she, as if it 
were a matter of course. ‘“‘ And the who brought me hither, where is 
he?’ “ Gone to bring your breakfast, Sehor; for Don Leonardo said you 
pees of the coast love milk, and the boy has gone to the next hut, where 

here are goats, to get some. It is but a two hours’ gallop, and he will be 
here presently ; but, in the meantime, Sefior, you must drink this,—it is 
good for those who have lost blood,—at least it is good for the people of the 
lains, and, though the coast people are not so hardy, they are flesh and 
like the Gauchos, are they not, Sefior?’’ And the logical old lady 
grinned again, as she presented me a bow! of a dark-coloured liquid. In 
my situation, the suspicion which crossed my mind respecting the contents 
of the bowl was perhaps natural ; but it required only a glance at the honest, 
open, guileless features of the old woman, to dissipate it. She told me it was 
a decoction of a rare root which is found in the plains : sc, partly to please 
her, and partly to punish myself for my suspicion, | drank a portion of it. 
It was bitter FO to possess all the virtues of the pharmacopeeia, but 
in a short time I felt its good effects in a gentle perspiration, which carried 
off the rigidity remaining from the effects of my fall. 

I had gone to the door with the intention of walking round the corrdi, 
being led by a mysterious desire to look on the spot where the murder had 
been committed, when I saw a horseman coming ata gallop towards the 
hut. 1 soon saw that it was the boy who had first met me on the plain, 
and who was now returning, after a ride of twenty miles, with a little milk 
for my breakfast. As he came near me, he seemed in high glee, crying out 
between loud bursts of merriment, “ Cuidado! Abate! Sefior.” “ Take 
care! haye a care, Senor!’ I accordingly stepped towards the hut, while 
the lad, checking his horse till he nearly fell backwards, and giving his /asso 
a jerk, swung an unfortunate pig, which he had been dragging over the 
rough ground, fairly over the stakes into the corrd/. The poor animal came 
down after its involuntary flight with a force which would have of itself 
killed any other but a pig of the Pampas, whilst the mischievous youngster, 
unbuckling his recado, laughed loudly at his exploit. Beckoning me to 
him, he entered the corrd/, and began to unloose the /asso from the neck 
of the r brute, all the time addressing it in a jocular tone. “ Murié 
mucho tiempo ha: “ He is dead long ago,” said I. “ Sta viva; mira! 
ves! Heis alive. Look! behold!" answered the lad quickly, giving the 
pig a prick with his knife. And indeed, in a short time the unfortunate 
cochinillo began to revive, and presently, looking wildly around him, 
arose, and trotted out of the corrd/. ‘“ Buena cosa por cierto! Dios mio! 
Very fine indeed! Good God!" cried the little fellow, as he gathered his 
lasso into its usual coils, and walked away with his recado. 

I was busy with some fresh eggs and the milk which had been pro- 
cured for me, when the old Gaucho entered. As he lifted his cap and made 
the usual salutation, his brow was as calm as ice, and his eye coul as a 
snake's. It was with a most painful effort that I took some food with him ; 
and, thinking that my silence might excite suspicion, I asked after Teobaldo. 
“ We met a party of Gauchos bound for the lion-ground, Sejior,"’ answered 
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the villain ily ; “‘ and the boy; who is too dating to enjoy other 
pod este eet dove Ave Maria purissima! may he return safe !" 

nat iat te woman whom I have frequently mentioned was about to 
speak, the old man silenced her with @ look under which she quailed, 
and, retiring with her child to a corner of fhe room, she wept bitterly. 

“Has he gone without his , Sefior ?” said 1; for, though fully con- 
scious of the danger of rousing his suspicions, I felt the strongest tempta- 
tion to expose the hoary hypocrite. 

“ His own were wearied, and the other Gauchos were well lied, 
Sefior,” he answered with calm promptitudé: “ he has only taken Tauro, 
= best hound, and he will have to carry him, too, for the poor beast is 

“weary.” 

othing further of consequence passed: he heard without reply, that I 
wished to reach the nearest station as soon as possible, and supplied me 
with a fresh horse instead of my own tired one. In a short time I was on 
my way towards the nearest station, on the road between Mendoza and 
Buenos Ayres, with the boy for a guide—glad at length to have escaped from 
the glance of the cool grey eye of this consummate hypocrite. 

hen I reached the courier-track, I dismissed my little guide with a 
gratuity which caused his wild eyes to ee with delight, and his whole 

rame to tremble with joy, as he fumbled about his cap in search of some 
secure place to deposit his treasure. When this was effected, he caused 
his horse to spring with a single bound close to my side, and, leaning 
towards me with his drawn knife in his hand; he swore that if I had a foe 
in the plains, and would shew him his hut, before the morning his blade 
should be gilded with his heart's blood. 

“ How is it to be wondered at,” thought I, “ that the men in these wilds 
are reckless of shedding even the blood dearest to them, when the very 
children, as soon as they can grasp the knife, are taught to strike it at the 
life of a fellow-creature ?” 

When I had told the boy that I did not need any service such as that he 
mentioned, he very coolly returned his knife into its sheath, kissed his hand 
to me, uttered a brief prayer for my welfare, crossing himself devoutly, 
and then, striking his spurs furiously into his steed, he was out of sight in 
a few minutes. 

I found, on my arrival at the station, that my friend Ord had despatched 
peons in search of me on every side, and had himself pushed on to the next 

sada, | also discovered that, instead of scouring the country, the peons 

fled to a small fortified station at some distance, having received cer- 
tain information of the approach of the Indians.* The old man who gave 
me this information was attempting to carry off his women and children, 
by securing the youngest in hastily constructed Marcon aye across the 
back of a bores; and by fixing such substitutes for saddles as he could 
obtain for the accommodation of the elder part of the family 1 procured 
another horse from the corrdi, and pushed on to overtake my friend, de- 
ploring the lawless state of a country where the very women and children 
are ruthlessly butchered by their inhuman foes. 

A considerable number of horses were picqueted around the posada, 
which was défended by a ditch, and a wall about breast high, with strons 
pointed stakes projecting from its summit. Groups of armed men Joun 
about, some carrying grass for the horses, some examining the long 
Spanish-barrelled guns, with which each man was furnished, while others 
discoursed in an anxious and constrained manner. The words “ los Indios,” 





* The noble horses on which the Indians of the Pampas ride, though they can 
go any distance and oy , are unable, because unused, to leap the smallest fence 
ot ditch ; and thus it has frequently happened that a few determined Gauchos 
have defended a place contemptible, so far as warlike defences are considered, against 
a complete horde of these flying warriors. 
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frequently repeated as I rode past the various parties, sufficient) ained 
to on of the eanetabhige. 1 was assailed on all hands by 4 avades 
to whence I had come, and what were the opinions respecting the move- 
ments of the Indians in the parts I had left. Having supplied them with 
the little information I sed, I was informed, in return, that the whole 
troop had been en by Don José Maria Echivera to scour the Gaucho 
country in search of his child, and that they had rendezvoused at their 
resent spot on account of the alarms rexpecting the approach of the 
ndians. 

It was with a beating heart that I entered the apartment which the 
bereaved father and lover occupied. I had determined abruptly to com- 
municate my knowledge of the Donna Louisa’s place of confinement, and, 
having mustered the force at hand, to accompany them instantly to the 
hut of the Gaucho. But a single glance at my friend showed how dan- 
gerous such a course would be. I had left him the day before depressed, 
silent, passive ; now he was pacing the floor with bloodshot protruding 
eyes, unequal gait, and maniacal gestures, his whole frame —- from 
intense mental agony, and, in short, with every appearance of the fancies 
of his “ o’erwrought brain” merging into madness. Senor Echivera sate 
in the shadow ; the tears were stealing through the trembling fingers which 
hid his face, and, between the convulsive sobs which burst from his breast, 
I could hear him utter, in tones of the most heartrending sorrow,—‘* My 
child! my child!’ Nature was suffering too exquisite torture to be elo- 
quent,—for intense mental, like extreme physical suffering, has but one note. 

There is something so touching in the tears of a man,—still more those 
of an old man,—that the grief of the aged and bereaved father caused me 
to weep aloud. At the sound my poor friend looked up; he gave a dee 
groan when he perceived me, and wringing my hand convulsively, he said, 
“ The shaft has fallen at last, and in my most vital part. Oh God! was 
there no way to reach my heart but through her life blood? She, the 
pure, the lovely, the innocent,—immaculate in all save that she was linked 
to me !—was there no way but through her?” And flinging away from 
me, he ground his heel forcibly against the floor, knit his teeth together, 
and threw his arms wildly upwards, as if abandoning himself to despair. 
In a few moments, and ere I could fashion my speech to my mind, he came 
close up to me again with a kind of stealthy pace, looking around as if 
engaged in some guilty action; and, pressing me with the grasp of a giant 
into a chair, he sat down by my side. ‘“ My friend,” said he, “ when 
after a day of toil we lie down to sleep, do you think the putting off our 
garments before we address ourselves to repose is a crime?” “ Assuredl 
not, my dear friend,” I answered, trembling for his reason, which, from his 
peculiar manner, seemed to be wavering. “ Say then,” he continued, 
“that if I, worn beyond the a of suffering existence, shall put off 
these corporeal garments, and seek repose in the grave, you will not 
brand me as a guilty wretch, nor suffer the stain of infamy to rest upon 
my name. Say,” continued he with increasing energy, “ that you will not 
allow the dull lie of insanity to be used as a pretext for my self-murder ; 
nor suffer my spirit to be slandered by the foul and false reproaches of 
those who are as unable to fathom my present feelings as they are to over- 
come the base animal clinging to fire which they, in common with the 
beasts of the field, acknowledge as their ruling passion. If 1 must depart, 
it shall be as the noble spirits of the olden time, not from a dread of death 
nor a loathing of life, but in order that, since all possibility of doing good 
or enjoying happiness is gone, I may at least use the only means left to 
me, in the hope of recognising, in the halls of eternity, that radiant soul 
which was here so fondly mingled with mine. Louisa, my love !—that 
glowing eye !—that lake-like brow !—that sweet mouth, which moulded all 
words into music!—that easy grace !—that dignity of mien which con- 
scious virtue alone can give !—that purity and loftiness of sentiment which, 
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like a divine melody, filled us all with admiration born of love and awe !— 
is all—all gone! and for ever! Oh! my prophetic heart! thou hast felt 
this agony coming over thee, and yet,—yet thou art unprepared, as though 
it had been as unseen as it is horrible.” 

He flung himself on the ground, and gave way to the anguish for which 
words were an inadequate vent. The Sefor, forgetting his own grief in 
the extreme passion of my poor friend, joined me in attempting to soothe 
him, to raise him from the ground, and to pour the last consolation of the 
miserable—hope—into his ear. Fora time he seemed insensible to all our 
caresses, but at length suddenly springing on his feet, he cried, in a tone 
which caused even the soldiers on the outside of the posada to start,— 
“Tis false as hell! She dead! did you say? Impossible! she was too 
pure to perish; and the dotards do but lie! Go, go, silly old man, thy 
daughter is alive and well. Lead me to her, and I will explain the passage 
in Camoens we spoke of. Wilt thou not doit? Pah! the old man grows 
uncivil; but I know the way to the terrace, where Louisa loves to feel the 
breeze, that comes cool from the regal Plata, breathe over the burning 
beauties of her cheek. Farewell, Senor!"—and he attempted to move 
away towards the door. I saw that his sorrows had shaken his reason, 
and resolved to risk the effect of the intelligence I possessed ; for, seeing 
that he gradually grew more phrenzied, 1 thought the shock (as I had 
heard in somewhat similar cases) might arrest the onward progress of the 
disease,—perhaps restore him ‘to calmness. Briefly, therefore, and with a 
cheerful tone, I recounted my adventure, and ended by urging our imme- 
diate departure from the posada. 

It would be in vain for me to attempt to describe the alternate hopes and 
fears, and finally the joyful emotion of Sehor Echivera, on learning his 
daughter's situation. But neither his age nor his habits were those of vio- 
lent or long-continued passion ; he presently sank down into a more com- 
posed sensation of delight, poured forth a thanksgiving to his patron saint, 
and then left the room to order the soldiers instantly to prepare to march, 
But it was with the deepest sorrow that I saw the intelligence had failed 
in producing a beneficial effect upon my friend Ord. He listened to me, 
indeed, with attention, and seemed pleased by the information I conveyed ; 
but it was a pleasure depending alone upon the connexion of the Donna's 
safety with his own warped and maniac notions ;—he was, in short, simply 
pleased, but neither surprised nor grateful. When I repeated to him, the 
second time, ‘‘ Donna Louisa lives, my dear Ord, and you may see her be- 
fore morning,” he answered without emotion, “ I know it, and know she 
lives ;—oh, she was too excellent a creature to die !—let us go to her, she 
will surely think us rude; come, let us go.” 

It was dreadful to hear my friend talk thus, and still more dreadful to 
listen to the tones of his voice, and to mark the expression, the fatuitous 
restlessness, of his eyes. However, I had still every hope, that when we 
recovered the Donna Louisa, her gentle care would soon restore him. 

Ordering a peon to procure us horses, I drew Ord towards Sefior 
Echivera, who was surrounded by a number of the dismounted soldiers, and 
attempting in vain to prevail upon them to leave the defences of the posada. 
The Seas that the Indians were somewhere near them, that perhaps in a 
single hour they might be down _ them, and that every one of “ los 
Christianos*’ whom they met upon the plains, would in a moment be trans- 
fixed by a score of spears. The defences, slight as they were, of the posada, 
were sufficient to keep out any number of Indians, who, besides the fact of 
their horses being unable to leap a ditch or a wall, can do nothing as dis- 
mounted troops. I thought our march would unavoidably be delayed on 
account of the obstinacy of the men,—who, many of them, having been 
Gauchos, and well acquainted with the savage nature of the Indians, spoke 
of them with a rage mixed with fear which seemed far more difficult to be 
overcome than simple terror. “ We cut all their throats, Seior,” said an 
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old moustachioed trooper, “ and, by the Mother of God! they cut all ours 
in return,” 4 

* Offer them a dozen dollars a man,” said I to Sefior Echivera ; “ every 
moment is worth the money to us.” : 

“ Young man !’’ answered the old merchant, “ do you think I stand to 
count dollars, when the blood of my only child may upon the issue ? 
I would give them my whole w possessions ace the dear child in 
my arms ; but though I were to offer each of these rugged men a dozen 
ounces of gold, instead of as many dollars, they, who know little of money 
in the plains, would not stir for the bribe. But I will try them with an 
offer which they all well understand the value of.” Then raising his voice, 
he said, * You all know that the viceroy placed you under my command, 
and that on your return to Buenos Ayres, every instance of delinquency 
will, on my reporting it, be severely punished: but I am willing, in a case 
like the present, rather to influence you by kindness than by fear. I there- 
fore declare, (and youall know my word will be strictly kept,) that every 
man who is ready forthe march, and willing to accompany me in a quarter 
of an hour, shall have, on our return to the coast, a new recado, bridle, and 
spurs, together with a gallon of strong waters.” 

Before the words were finished, a loud shout proclaimed their acquiescence 
with his propositions, and in an instant there were a score of mounted 
men flying across the plain, their /assos whirling round their heads for the 
purpose of bringing in the horses which were grazing at a distance. Within 
the specified time the whole of the men were mounted, and ready for the 
road, with a herd of horses in the van, which, as is usual in travelling over 
the Pampas, they drove befure them, for the purpose of having fresh steeds 
when necessary. 

The moon had risen, and was wading through thick clouds, as we neared 
the dwelling of the Gauchos, where I had spent the preceding night. 
Though well nigh falling from my horse through weariness and pain, | still 
exerted myself to watch over my friend Ord, who, with the strangest infa- 
tuation, considered we were proceeding to the coast to meet the Donna 
Louisa. As our men, influenced by their fears of the Indians, marched, to 
use an expression of their own, ‘ with their beards on their shoulders,” 
that is, kept a good look out, they had made some slight military arrange- 
ments for the purpose of guarding against surprise. They had scouts in 
advance, and others on each flank, at some distance from the maif body. 
We approached the hut, as will readily be understood, by a very different 
route from that which I had used in the morning, and were, perhaps, at a 
distance of four or five miles from our destination, when one of our scouts, 
falling back upon the main body, declared, in the utmost terror, that he 
had seen a dead body, guarded by an evil spirit, in a hollow to the left. 
Knowing that the Gauchos, like all solitary inhabitants of wild countries, 
are deeply imbued with superstition, I struck spurs into my horse, and, 
followed by Ord and a few of the men, went in search of the apparition. 
The moans of some animal in pain directed me to the spot, and there I 
found the corpse‘of Teobaldo dug, apparently, out of the shallow grave in 
which his murderer had placed him, by the old hound which I had observed 
to follow the Gaucho on the previous evening. The poor animal was des- 
perately wounded, and had been, probably, left for dead by Leonardo. A 
dead vulture lay beside the body, which the faithful dog had evidently 
slain, to poorest its feasting on the flesh of his master. As an act of 
kindness 1 ordered the dying creature to be put out of pain, and, levying 


him ane the corpse, caused the two bodies to be covered with the light 
mould. 

All this while Ord gazed u the scene with stupid wonderment, 
seeming at length to have sunk into a state of mental torpidity. There 
was now, however, no time to attend to any thing save the object of our 
march, which we would attain in half an hour. We were accordingly 
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‘eding steadily and in silence, when a boy on foot, breathless and 
rrified, rushed almost under the feet of the horses, shouting “ los Indios ! 
los Indios!*" A confused movement took place in our little troop, and it 
was evident that they were only restrained from flight by not knowing on 
which side they were most likely to escape the enemy. A hundred 
inquiries, exclamations, and curses burst from the men; all subordination 
was at an end, and, heedless of the commands of their officers, they tome 
to cluster confusedly together to canvass the best means of escape. The 
sight roused Ord from his apathy, and seemed to have restored him to 
sanity ; he threw himself among the men, and by commands, entreaties, 
and ridicule of their cowardice, succeeded at length in reducing them to 
order. He then called for the boy, who was found crouching about amo 
the horses, trembling with terror. For some time I was too much oceupi 
by surprise and pleasure at the sudden change in Ord’s behaviour, to attend 
to the questions which were put to the lad, and to which he could only be 
ot to answer, in accents of utter horror, “Si, Senor, si! los Indios! los 
ndios!’" Yes, Senor, yes! the Indians! the Indians!" At length, the 
tones of the boy's voice struck me as being familiar to me, and, on looking 
at him, I recognised my guide to the Gaucho hut. When I had got him 
somewhat ified and reassured, I asked him how his friends were, at the 
hut. ‘ All murdered!’ answered the poor boy, with a shudder of extreme 
horror, “‘Good God!"’ exclaimed Sehor Echivera; “ and my child! is she 
murdered too? Say that she is safe, boy, and thou shalt have a thousand 
dollars for the word.” 

Tezror, had, however, so completely paralyzed the boy, that he could 
utter nothing but ‘los Indios!" 

Perhaps half an hour elapsed before we procured any further information 
from him, during which time, so still were the men, that I could hear the 
bridles ringing from the trembling of their hands ; yet they were all men who 
would fearlessly have engaged in single combat, with their murderous knives, 
if any one but a mounted Indian were their antagonist. 

We had felt for some time the smell of smoke drifted down the breeze 
towards us, and suddenly a bright sheet of flame illuminated the sky. “It 
is the cottage where I was born !" said the lad, with a burst of that feeling 
which is strong among the dwellers in the wilderness. 

A terrible suspicion shot through my mind that the Donna Louisa might 
still be in the hut, and, unless we rescued her, be burnt to death in the con- 
flagration. ‘‘A hundred dollars to the man who first reaches the hut!" I 
cried, as, dashing the spurs upto the rowel heads, 1 flew over the waste. I 
was followed only by Ord, Senor Echivera, and the captain of the troop, 
a gallant young Gaucho. The rest remained iresolute. We urged our 
horses in silence towards the light, and in less than ten minutes reached the 
burning hut, which, lying in a hollow, had been hitherto concealed from us. 

The Indians were gone, but there was a scene of bloodshed and horror 
before us, such as these savage warriors could alone have produced. The 
stakes of the corra/ had been broken or pulled up, and piled about the roof 
*®and walls of the hut, in order to insure its utter destruction. Horses 
slaughtered, or hamstrung, lay about on the ground which had formerly 
been enclosed by the stakes; an occasional plunge from a dying steed in 
the sea of blood which surrounded him, being the only proof that the dark 
group had once been endowed with vitality. Nearer the hut, and glim- 
mering ghastly in the lurid light of the burning rafters, lay a heap of women 
and children, whose gashed limbs and battered heads gave hideous proof of 
the savage barbarity of their murderers. In turning over the bodies, I 
recognised the corpse of the old cook and the other women, but neither 
that of the mulatto girl nor of Donna Louisa was there. The Indians 
always carry off the young and good-looking females, butchering the old 
and the ugly together with the men and the children. 

Rather to escape from the piercing lamentations of the old merchant, and 
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the fatuitous inoenelttity of Ord, than with any hope of Flies further 
discoveries, | went round to the other side of the tage | ne end of it 
had not yet caught fire, and on the nd beneath the shadow of the wall 
lay some dark and bulky figure. Striking it with the end of my rifle, I 
thought I heard a low sti Grons. and, bending’ down to look at it, I 
encountered the dark eyes of an Indian rolling within an inch or two of my 
own! I sprang back, and‘drawing a pistol, was about to discharge it, when 
the flame, suddenly leaping up again, showed me that the poor wretch was 
completely disabled. The distorted appearance of his legs proved that they 
were both broken ; and he was literally pinned to his horse by a long spear, 
which, passing through the fleshy part of his thigh, had been driven into the 
very body of the steed. I was so struck with his calm Seaeaaing lance 
as he saw the pistol within a yard of his head, and the astonishing resolution 
which could cause him to be silent under the excruciating torture which he 
must be suffering, that I remained silent for a time, and returned the pistol 
to my belt. 

At length I addressed him in orgy for many of the Indians, in times 
of peace, acquire some knowledge of the language by frequenting the 
Spanish towns. He clearly understood my questions, but, either from pain 
or obstinacy, answered nothing but their usual monosyllable “ ugh?" The 
sound of my voice had drawn my companions to me, however, and the 
young Gaucho captain presently found away to make him more com- 
municative. Unsheathing his knife, and placing its point on the naked 
side of the Indian, he said “ If thou wilt answer me a few questions relating 
to this outrage, I will put thee out of pain on the spot; but if thou art 
silent, this shall be thy place of abode till the vultures feel that thy hand is 
powerless, and pick t Ay flesh, whilst thou art still alive. Speak, Indian ! 
wilt thou accept my offer?” 

“ A brave warrior fears not death, in whatever shape, and Sangluca is 
among the bravest of his tribe,” answered the Indian, in a sweet, low, 
musical voice, unbroken by suffering or fear.—‘ But a brave warrior may 
desire to die before his courage is decayed by weakness; and when he can 
no longer hurl the do/as or the anes he may wish to sleep in peace with 
his fathers,” said the Gaucho, adopting the peculiar phraseology of the In- 
dians. 

** Yes!" said the Indian, as if soliloquizing aloud ; “‘ Yes! Sangluca is 
brave. a are the lions he has slaughtered in the chase; the pale faces 
have often gilded his knife with their best blood. The wild colts feared his 
asso : his balls flew through the fronts of the strongest bulls of the herd. 
Yes! Sangluca is brave.” 

“ Heretic!" said the Gaucho, “ wilt thou accept my offer? It is of little 
consequence, Sefor,” continued he, turning to me, ** whether we put him 
out of the world now or to-morrow, seeing that he is inevitably damned 
throughout a hot eternity. But I wish to be certain if any were carried 
away alive, and this spear, on which he lies as if it were a bed of sheep- 
skins, can only have been thrown by an Indian. But they will never an- 
swer straight out; one must go about as if one were getting the wind of 
a gama in the hill-grounds, in order to procure an answer from them.” 
He again addressed the wounded Indian.—‘“* The red man boasts that he 
has slain Christians ; a Christian arm has at last revenged his friends.” 

“ The pale faces cannot throw the Indian spear,” cried he, quickly, and 
with scorn; “* it was the fmend of my bosom who drove the steel through 
my body. We fought forthe dark-eyed maiden ; he bore away the prize, I 
fell, but it was by a brave man’s hand.” 

“ Misereant!” cried Senor Echivera ; “ has then an accursed’ savage 
borne away my child? Oh God! my only child! She, tenderly nurtured, 
to follow a horde of murderers ! to suffer cold, hunger, fatigue, the rage of 
her possessors———"" He stopped, overcome with the idea of the suffer- 
ings which he had enumerated, and of others which were too horrible for a 
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father to speak of; and falling heavily down on the he abandoned 
himself to despair. The Indian, who saw with astonishment this display of 
emotion,.contemplated the wretched father with some scorn, and at length 
said, “ She will be the wife of a brave man. Her =e will not use 
the effeminate saddle, nor dwell in cities. They will sleep on the plains, 
hunt the lion and the ostrich, and s ter.the pale faces, ' : 

“ Dog of a heretic !" cried the Gaucho, passing his knife’ into the bod 
of the Indian, “ seek the father of such sentiments in hell, whither thou wilt 
shortly find thyself.” 

A gleam of triumph passed over the features of the dying warrior ;) he 
raised his long s which had till now lain by his side, inting to 
the stars, he exclaimed, ‘“‘ The God of the Indians has no Behold — 
the spirits of my forefathers careering through the hunti unds of Pa- 
radise!* Shortly I shall be with them. “They will welcome me to the 
chase. Bring a fleet steed, they will cry, for Sangluca ;—he was brave ; 
he slew many pale faces !” 

He folded his arms composedly on his breast, and closed his eyes, as if 
waiting for death. I thought he was gone, and stirred him with his own 
spear shaft. He opened his large black eyes quietly, and said, “ It is plea- 
sant for an Indian warrior to die by the light of the burning hut of the pale 
face! the sight of the Christians whom he has slain is very pleasant to a 
dying red man!" 

The Gaucho again passed his knife, and in a more mortal direction, into 
the body of the utterer of these horrible sentiments ; and he stirred no more, 

While I stood, with folded arms, gazing on the dead warrior, and musing 
on the strange perversion of heart which the education of a savage pro- 
duces, I was startled by a scream from Sefior Echivera, and looking up, I 
beheld a blackened and scorched form staggering forth from the burning 
ruins of the hut. He held a long knife in his grasp, and his face and breast 
were marked with gashes half hidden: by clotted blood, which seemed baked 
hard by the heat. He turned a wild and unsteady glance on each of us ; 
then, turning to the old merchant, who had risen and recoiled from the re- 
volting figure, he said, ‘Don Jose! I am Leonardo!’ Another scream 
of terror was‘the wretched old man’s only answer to this announcement. 
“f am that Leonardo,” he continued, with bitter energy, “* whose mother 
your father betrayed, whom your mother cheated of his honour and his 

trimony, and drove from his home, But I have given your heart to ever- 
asting misery; I have given your daughter—your nm child—to a wild 
Indian, and 1 am revenged ! Will the hoards which you have accumulated 
relieve your present and future anguish? No more than that anguish will 
wash my son's blood from my hands, or restore my slaughtered ‘family to 
life, or quench the flames of my house. Yet, I am revenged, though the 
knife which has reached you has severed my own heartstrings !—Insolent 
boy !" continued he, turning to Ord, “on thee, too, Iam revenged ; I have 
taught thee how a Gaucho retaliates a blow !" 

At this moment my friend was standing within a few yards of the smokin 
hut, and as the Gaucho, as if to give force to his words, approach 
him, he drew a pistol from his belt, and shot the ruffian through the body. 
He staggered back a few paces, but collected himself at length, and, rush- 
ing up to my unhappy friend, drove his knife deep into his side. Then 
closing his arms round him, he* murmured, “ This for Teobaldo!" and 
springing up in the agony of the death-pang, he buried himself and his 
victim in the burning ruins. 

At that moment part of the roof, covered with flaming rafters, fell in 
upon them, so that it was impossible for us to reach them,—and in a few 
moments the sparks of fire, and the burning brands, which were tossed 
7 becoming still, showed that at length their struggles were over 

or ever : 
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SCENES FROM THE ALCESTIS OF ALFIERI. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Tue “ Alcestis’? of Alfieri is said to have been the last tragedy he 
composed, and is distinguished, in a remarkable degree, by that ten- 
derness of which his former bin po mating so few examples. It would 
appear as if the pure and exalted ion, by which the impetuosity of 
his fiery spirit was ameliorated during the latter years of his life, had 
impressed its whole character on this work, as a record of that domestic 
pr nage in whose bosom his heart at length found a resting place. Most 
of his earlier writings bear witness to that “ fever at the core,” that 
burning impatience of restraint, and those incessant and untameable 
aspirations after a wider sphere of action, by which his youth was con- 
sumed; but the poetry of “ Alcestis ’’? must find its echo in every 
heart which has known the power of domestic ties, or felt the bitterness 
of their dissolution. The interest of the piece, however, though entirely 
domestic, is not for a moment allowed to languish, nor does the con- 
jugal affection, which forms the main-spring of the action, ever degene- 
rate into the pastoral insipidity of Metastasio. The character of Alces- 
tis herself, with all its lofty fortitude, heroic affection, and subdued 
anguish, powerfully recalls to our imagination the calm and tempered 
majesty distinguishing the masterpieces of Greek sculpture, in which 
the expression of mental or bodily suffering is never allowed to transgress 
the limits of beauty and sublimity. The union of dignity and affliction 
impressing more than earthly grandeur on the countenance of Niobe, 
would be, perhaps, the best Mucdaihon of this analogy. 

The following scene, in which Alcestis announces to Pheres, the father 
of Admetus, the terms upon which the oracle of Delphos: has declared 
that his son may be restored, has seldom been surpassed by the author, 
even in his most celebrated productions. It is, however, to be feared 
that little of its beauty can be transfused into translation, as the severity 
of a style so completely devoid of imagery must render it dependent, for 
many incommunicable attractions, upon the melody of the original 


language. 





Scenes From tue “ Atcestis’ or ALFIERI. 
Act ],— Scene ii. 


ALCESTIS-—— PHERES. 


Alcestis. Weep thou no more.—O, monarch dry thy tears, 
For know, he shall not die; not now shall Fate 
Bereave thee of thy son. 
Pheres. What mean thy words? 
Hath then pay iag there then a hope? 
Alcestis, Yes, hope for ‘hee,—hope, by the voice pronounced 
From the prophetic cave. Nor would I yield 
To other lips the tidings, meet alone 
For thee to hear from mine. 
Pheres. But say, oh; say, 
Shall, then, my son be spared ? 
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Alcestis. He shall, to thee, 
Thus hath Apollo said—Alcestis thus 
Confirms the oracle; be thou secure. 
Pheres. Q sounds of joy! He lives! 
Mere Ft oc ae But not for this ; 
ink not that e’en for thé stranger, joy, 
Shall yet revisit these devoted walls. rig 
Pheres, Can there be grief when, from his bed of death, 
Admetus rises? What deep mystery lurks 
Within thy words? What Aa ry | 
Thou, whose deep love is all his own, who hearest 
The tidings of his safety, and dost bear 
Transport and life in that glad oracle 
To his despairing sire ; thy cheek is tinged 
With death, and on thy pure, ingenuous brow 
To the brief lightning of a sudden joy 
Shades dark as night succeed, and thou art wrapt 
In troubled silence, Speak! oh! speak! 
Alcestis. The gods 
Themselves have limitations to their power, 
Impassable, eternal; and their will 
Resists not the tremendous laws of fate : 
Nor small the boon they grant thee in the life 
Of thy restored Admetus. 
Pheres. In thy looks 
There is expression, more than in thy words, 
Which thrills my shuddering heart. Declare what terms 
Can render fatal to thyself and us 
The rescued life of him thy soul adores? 
Alcestis. QO, father! could my silence aught avail 
To keep that fearful secret from thine ear, 
Still should it rest unheard till all fulfilled 
Were the dread sacrifice. But vain the wish ; 
And since too soon, too well it must be known, 
Hear it from me. 
Pheres. Through all my curdling veins 
Runs a cold, death-like horror ; and I feel 
I am not alla father. In my, heart 
Strive many deep affections. Thee I love, 
O fair and high-souled consort of my son! 
More than a daughter; and thine infant race, 
The cherished hope and glory of my age ; 
And, unimpaired by time, within my breast, 
High, holy, and unalterable love, 
For her, the partner of my cares and joys, 
Dwells pure and perfect yet. Bethink thee, then, 
In what suspense, what agony of fear, 
I wait thy words ; for well, too well, J see 
Thy lips are fraught with fatal auguries 
To some one of my race, 
Alcestis. Death hath his rights, 
Of which not een the great Supernal Powers 
May hope to rob him. By his ruthless hand, 
Already seized, the noble victim lay, 
The heir of empire, in his glowing prime 
And noon-day struck ;—Admetus, the revered, 
The blessed, the loved, by all who owned his sway, 
By his illustrious parents, by the realms 
Surrounding his,—and oh! 7 néed to add, 
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ou? Gracious Heaven! 
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- Scenes from the  Alcestis” of Alfieri. * 


Abeoty te coping Geer 
in 

Withering, a certain prey. Apollo thence 

Hath snatched him, and another in his stead, 


Alt not an equal,—(who can equal him ?)— 
sacrifice 


Must a : 
Another, of his lineage, or to him 
By closest bonds united, must descend 
To the dark realm of Orcus in Ais place, 
Who thus alone is saved. 
Pheres. What do I hear? 
Woe to us, woe !—what victim ?—who shall be 


Accepted in his stead ? 

Alcestis. The dread exchange 
E‘en now, O father! hath been made; the prey 
Is ready, nor is wholly worthless him __, 

For whom 'tis freely offered. Nor wilt thou, 
O mighty goddess of the infernal shades ! 
Whose image sanctifies this threshold floor, 
Disdain the victim. 

Pheres. All prepared the prey ! 
And to our blood allied! O heaven !—and yet 
Thou bad'st me weep no more! ‘ 

Alcestis. Yes, thus I said, 
And thus again I say,—thou shalt not weep 
Thy son's, nor I deplore my husband's doom. 

Let him be saved, and other sounds of woe, 

Less deep, less mournful far, shall here be heard, 

Than those Ais death had caused. With some few tears, 
But brief, and mingled with a gleam of joy, 

E’en while the involuntary tribute lasts, 

The victim shall be honoured, who resigned 

Life for Admetus. Wouldst thou know the prey,— 

The vowed, the willing, the devoted one, 

Offered and hallowed to the infernal gods,— 

Father! ‘tis I. 

Pheres. What hast thou done? O heaven! 
What hast thou done? And think'st thou he is saved 
By such a compact? Think’st thou he can live 
Bereft of thee? Of thee, his light of life, 

His very soul !—Of thee, beloved far more 

Than his loved parents,—than his children more,— 
More than himself!—Oh! no, it shall not be! 

Thou perish, O Alcestis ! in the flower 

Of thy young beauty ;—perish, and destroy 

Not him, not Aim alone, but us, but all, 

Who as a child adore thee! Desolate 

Would be the throne, the kingdom, reft of thee. 

And think’st thou not of those, whose tender years 
Demand thy care ?—thy children! think of them ! 

O thou, the source of each domestic joy,— 
Thou, in whose life alone Admetus lives,— 
His glory, his delight, thou shalt not die, 
While I can die for thee !—Me, me alone, 
The oracle demands—a withered stem, 
Whose task, whose duty is, for him to die. 
My race is run—the fulness of my years, 
The faded hopes of age, and all the love 
Which hath its dwelling in a father's heart, 
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So richly is endowed—all, all unite * 
To grave in adamant the just decree, 

That I must die. But thou—T bid thee live ! 
Pheres commands thee, O Alcestis! live! 

Ne'er, ne'er shall woman's youthful love surpass 
An aged sire’s devotedness, 

Alcestis. I know 
Thy lofty soul, thy fond paternal love ; 

Pheres, I know them well, and not in vain 
Strove to anticipate their high resolves. 

But if in silence I have heard thy words, 
Now calmly list to mine, and thou shalt own 
They ‘may not be withstood. 

Pheres. What canst thou say 
Which I should hear? I go, resolved to save 
Him who, with thee, would perish :—to the shrine 
E’en now I fly. 

Alcestis. Stay, stay thee! ‘tis too late. 
aug hath consenting Proserpine, 

From the remote abysses of her realms, 
Heard and accepted the terrific vow 
Which binds me, with indissoluble ties, 
To death. And I am\firm, and well I know 
None can deprive me of the awful right 
That vow hath won. 
Yes! thou mayst weep my fate, 
Mourn for me, father! but thou canst not blame } 
My lofty purpose. Oh! the more endeared 
My life by every tie, the more I feel 
Death's bitterness, the more my sacrifice 
Is worthy of Admetus. I descend 
To the dim shadowy regions of the dead 
A guest more honoured. 

* * * * ” * 

In thy presence here 

Again I utter the tremendous vow, 
Now more than half fulfilled. I feel, I know 
Its dread effects. Through all my burning veins 
The insatiate fever revels. Doubt is o'er. | 
The Monarch of the Dead hath heard ;—he calls, 
He summons me away, and thou art saved, 
O my Admetus! 


In the opening of the third act, Alcestis enters, with her son Eumeles 
and her daughter, to complete the sacrifice, by dying at the feet of 
Proserpine’s statue. The following scene ensues between her and 
Admetus :— 





Alcestis. Here, O my faithful handmaids! at the feet 
Of Proserpine's dread image spread my couch, 
For I myself, een now, must offer here 
The victim she requires. And you, meanwhile, 
My children! seek your sire. Behold him there, 
Sad, silent, and alone. But through his veins 
Health's genial current flows once more, as free 
As in his brightest days: and he shall live, 
Shall live for you. Go, hang upon his neck, 
And with your innocent encircling arms 
Twine round him fondly, 
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Eumeles. Can it be indeed, 
Father, loved father ! that we see thee thas 
Restored? What joy is ours! 


Admetus. There is no joy! 
Speak not of joy! away, away! my grief 
Tee nt Oe to me no more! 

I know not of ion, and I feel 
No more a father. 
Eumeles. Oh! what words are these? 


Are we no more thy children? Are we not 
Thine own? Sweet sister! twine around his neck 
More close ; he must return the fond embrace. 
Admetus. Oh children! Oh my children! to my soul 
Your innocent words and kisses are as darts 
That pierce it to the quick. I can no more 
Sustain the bitter conflict. Every sound 
Of your soft accents but too well recalls 
The voice which was the music of my life. 
Alcestis ! my Alcestis !—was she not, 
Of all her sex, the flower? Was woman e’er 
Adored like her before? Yet this is she, 
The cold of heart, the ungrateful, who hath left 
Her husband and her infants! This is she, 
O my deserted children! who at once 
Bereaves you of your parents. 
Alcestis. Woe is me! 
I hear the bitter and reproachful cries 
Of my despairing lord. With life's last rs, 
Oh! let me strive to soothe him still. Approach, 
My handmaids, raise me, and support my steps 
To the distracted mourner. Bear me hence, 
That he may hear and see me, 
Admetus. Is it thou? 
And do I see thee still? And com'st thou thus 
To comfort me, Alcestis? Must I hear 
Thy dying accents thus? Alas! return 
To thy sad couch, return! ‘Tis meet for me 
There by thy side for ever to remain. 
Alcestis. For me thy care is vain. Though meet for thee— 
Admetus. O voice! O looks of death! are these, are these 
Thus darkly shrouded with mortality ! 
The eyes that were the sunbeams and the life 
Of my fond soul! Alas! how faint a ray 
Falls from their faded orbs, so brilliant once, 
4 9 my drooping brow! How heavily, 
ith what a weight of death, thy languid voice 
Sinks on my heart! too faithful far, too fond, 
Alcestis! thou art dying—and for me ! 
. * a I * + 
Alcestis! and thy feeble hand supports 
With its last power, supports my sinking head, 
E’en now, while death is on thee! Oh! the touch 
Rekindles tenfold frenzy in my heart. 
I rush, I fly impetuous to the shrine, 
The image of yon ruthless deity, 
Impatient for her prey. Before thy death, 
There, there, I too, self-sacrificed, will fall. 


Vain is each obstacle—in vain the gods 
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Themselves would check my fury; I am lord 
Of my ‘own days; and thus I swear—— 
Alcestis. Yes! swear, 
Admetus! for thy children, to sustai 
The load of life. All other impious vows, 
Which thou, a rebel to the sovereign will 
Of those who rule on high, might'st dare to form 
Within thy breast, thy lip, by them enchained, 
Would vainly seek to utter. Seest thou not, 
It is from them the inspiration flows, - 
Which in my language breathes? They lend me power, 
They bid me through thy strengthened soul 
High courage, noble constancy. Submit, 
Bow down to them thy spirit, Be thou calm, 
Be near me—aid me. In the dread extreme 
To which I now approach, from whom but thee 
Should comfort be derived? Afflict me not, 
- In such an hour, with anguish worse than death, 
O faithful and beloved! support me still ! 








THE PENNY PRESS, 


Ir gives us no small satisfaction to find that our exposé of ot - 
ceedings of the corporation for the “ Diffusion of Useful Knowledge” 
have attracted very general attention, and are likely to lead to some 
practical measures, calculated, we hope, to remove the serious public 
grievances of which we have complained. Our popular contemporary, 
the “ Literary Gazette,” and other periodical journals of great ability 
and influence, have exhibited a determination to co-operate with us stre- 
nuously upon this subject. We are grateful for their assistance, because 
we really feel that the contest in which we are now engaged is one that 
concerns the character of our national literature, as well as the advance- 
ment of science and civilization. 

A second reply, in the shape of a printed circular, has been put forth 
by Mr. Knight, in which he takes care to confine himself to a statement 
of dates, in order to show that the “ Penny Cyclopedia’? was suggested 
by himself to the Committee, before a similar publication was an- 
nounced in any other quarter, Suppose, then, for the sake of the 
argument, that we admit Mr. Kfight’s assertions with respect to the 
“ Cyclopedia ”’ to be correct, will not the reader be astonished to learn, 
that this very trivial item, in the long catalogue of our articles of im- 
peachment against the Society, is the only one to which he has even 
attempted to give an answer? He does not defend the interference of 
the Society with the sale of “ Constable’s Miscellany,”’ with the Alma- 
nacs of the Stationers’ Company, with the Maps of Messrs. Arrowsmith 
and Cary, with the Portraits of Messrs. Harding and Lepard. He does 
not deny that the “ Penny Magazine” and the “ Penny Cyclopadia” 
are his own property, which he publishes under the assumption that 
they belong to the Society, and that they are superintended by the emi- 
nent persons whose names stand at the head of that anti-commercial 
confederacy. He abstains from telling us, though we put the question 














im i most pointed way, what amount of rent /he pays for the 
hire of the Society’s name, which he uses\in ‘these publications. He 
forbears from justifying the very unworthy ice which ‘this Society 
has adopted of thus letting out ‘its mame for’a pecuniary reward—a 
practice which, if it had been pursued by any literary person of emi- 
nence, would undou cover him with irretrievable disgrace. These 
and several other topics Mr. Knight passes over in silence. But such 
silence is perfectly intelligible ; it is an unqualified admission that the 
case which we have made out against the Society is unanswerable. 

We must here rectify one mistake which, though Mr. Knight does 
not allude to it, we committed in our last article. We therein treated 
the “ Companion to the Newspaper” as one of the reputed publications 
of the Society. Upon looking at that periodical again, we find that it 
does not, in fact, bear upon its front the imprimatur of the new corpo- 
ration ; it professes simply to be published by Charles Knight. And 
now observe the immense difference between a journal issued by the 
same person, in the name of the Society, and one for which he alone pro- 
fesses to be responsible. The “ Penny Magazine,” in every respect an 
ill-conducted and a very worthless work, circulates upwards of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand copies weekly; while the “ Companion to the 
Newspaper,” which exhibits considerable merit, after struggling for some 
time as a weekly journal, has recently subsided into a monthly publica- 
tion, and seems likely, before long, to be extinguished altogether. Here 
is a single fact that speaks a volume in favour of our argument ; for it 
shows that even Mr. Knight, notwithstanding the extensively-organized 
agency which he has at his command, cannot rival the influence of the 
name of the Society, whenever he embarks in a literary en ise avow- 
edly as a private bookseller. Though his production may be stamped 
by every token of the first-rate talent, nevertheless it falls, almost still- 
born from the press, because it wants the fiat of the Lord Chancellor! — 
Mr. Knight’s case, in this instance, is that of every other publisher in 
the kingdom who is imprudent enough, in the present state of things, to 
venture upon any speculation of importance. 

We shall show hereafter the disastrous effect, which the interference of 
the Corporation with the legitimate trade of the country has already 
produced upon our literature. At present, let us inquire whether the 
consequences of their operation have not created, or at least sanctioned, 
the continuance of the numerous political publications which are now 
conducted upon the penny system, and openly aim at the subversion of 
society, with a view to reconstruct it*upon principles fatal to the mo- 
narchy—to the improvement, ‘the peace, and freedom of the country ? 
Has not the example of the “ Penny Magazine” given countenance to 
the “ Crisis,”” the “* Poor Man’s Guardian,” the “ Pioneer,” and a host 
of other unstamped journals, which beard the law, represent the upper 
classes of society as the oppressors of the poor, laugh at the idea of keep- 
ing faith with the public creditor, inculcate the grossest contempt tor 
every principle of religion and morality, and advocate the necessity of 
committing depredations upon every species of property? Far be it 
from us for a moment to suppose, that such results as these were appre- 
hended by the distinguished persons upon whose advice and recommen- 
dation the charter of the corporation received the royal sign-manual ; 
but we ask by what process the penny “ Pioneer,”’ for instance, can be 











put down, so long as the “ Penny Magazine”’ shall continue to be cir- 
culated, bearing on its wrappers the names of the first law adviser of the 
Crown, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Paymaster of the Forces, 
andthe Lord Chief Justice of England? Public prosecutions are of no 
avail, unless. they carry with them the voice of the people; and that 
voice they. never. can win, unless they be directed with impartiality 
against-all offenders of the law. The slightest deviation from this rule 
converts the verdict.of a jury, however honestly pronounced, into the 
sentence of an inquisition, and the culprit, who undergoes the penalty of 
the. law, into a martyr. 

‘We have-already seen * that, by means of the “ Crisis” and the other 
Sa ar Ngee of the Trades’ Unions, Mr. Owen and his party have 
su in diffusing very generally among the industrious poor the idea 
that gold, and silver, and bank paper are no longer necessary for carrying 
on commercial dealings, and that the “ labour-note,’’-—in other words, 
the principle of general barter,—is the true remedy for all the evils which 
at; present disturb society, and prevent the mechanic from being raised 
to a state of affluence. But as the practical introduction of this system 
required an entire change in the existing notions of society, a “ declara- 
tion of principles” was promulgated, in which it is maintained that the 
constitution of this and all other countries must be radically altered, in 
order to meet the improved intelligence of the age; that religion is no 
longer necessary ; that, as love depends on liking, all ceremonies of mar- 
riage which bind the parties for life are crimes against the human heart ; 
that the natural love for offspring ought to be suppressed as a mistake ; 
and that all: children should be at the public charge, as the state has a 

ter interest in them than a parent can possibly feel! Courts of 
justice, it is added, and all the paraphernalia of law, are but remnants of 
the old evils, and must be abolished, Celibacy, in either sex, beyond the 
age of maturity, is to be considered as a crime, punishable by severe 
penalties, so long as there shall bea single spot of earth in want of po- 
pulation. . Cities, towns, villages, churches, universities, prisons, work- 
houses, and other such tokens of past ages of ignorance, are to be 
wholly swept away as useless; and all persons are to live in parallelo- 
grammatic communities, located in pastoral retreats, where they are to 
enjoy invariable felicity ! 

Between this prospectus of universal reform and that promulgated by 
the St. Simonians, whose missionaries are now amongst us, there is no 
substantial difference. The principles of both are the same—open pro- 
fligacy and plunder; and they are cunningly addressed, in the first 
instance, to the weaker sex, upon whom they hope to make a fatal im- 
pression, as the serpent succeeded with Eve. Educated females will, 
however, see at once that.the establishment of such a system would be 
to deprive them of the honourable station which they now deservedly , 
hold in eyery civilized society ; to separate them from their offspring ; 
to strip them of the noble character which they now sustain, of being 
the best guardians of the domestic virtues; and to send them adrift 
upon the world, where they would be the mere slaves of man’s caprice, 
the unhappy victims of a tyranny from which they could never be re- 
leased, except by excessive infamy in youth, or the feebleness of a shame- 
less old age. Some few fallen members of, the sex may perhaps have the 





* Vide “ Notes on Periodicals,” in our Number for December, p. 426, 











hope of ey Levan , Which_animate and illumine her. 

breast,—these foul whispers of ad reeking from the hot-beds 

every vice can never find an entrance. Upon that point we have no 
n. : 

Can any reasonable man, however, look on with a ‘similar degree: of 
confidence when he finds such profligate doctrines as those which we 
have mentioned, inculeated by the “ penny press”? am the manu- 
facturing classes of the community, who have just en of education 
to enable them to read the journals which contain the poison, but not 
enough to give them that power of reflection which might serve them as 
an antidote? We believe we may state, without fear of being charged 
with error, that all the Trades’ Unions, without exception, have adopted 
the doctrines in question, and resolved to carry them into execution, A 
few specimens of the kind of reasoning which the “ penny press”’ uses 
in propagating its pernicious principles, will perhaps astonish the reader 
who has paid but a superficial attention to that class of publications— 
publications with which not only the metropolis, but all the manufac- 
turing towns are at this moment actually inundated. 


“ Hitherto,” says the “ Crisis,” “the non-producers have governed the 
world ; henceforth the sceptre must be put into the hands of the ucers 
only; and the consequence will be, that the affairs of society shall be con- 
ducted much more rationally and much more beneficially for all parties 
than they have ever been in any former period. Workmen will say to 
their rulers— If you won't allow reason to govern the world, then raise 
your own food, and make your own clothes, and build your own houses ;. 
for we are independent of you.’ ” 

“ Nothing,” says the same journal, “‘ can resist the determination of the 
productive classes, provided they are well organized, and have sufficient 
generalship to amy, their own affairs without division or party spirit. 
Their deliverance is the work of a few months. One year may disorganize 
the whole fabric of the old world, and transfer, by a sudden spring, the 
whole political government of the country from the master to the servant.” 


The language of the “ Poor Man’s Guardian” is at least equally 
intelligible :— 

“If they who call themselves the best part of the community will vacate 
the /and of which they have robbed us, and betake themselves to those co- 
lonies of which they boast so much, we can soon show them that we want 
them not. We will support our children on the fruits of our own labour.” 
- » « « “ Capital usurps the right of government, and to the children of 
labour is nought but slavery. Is this justice? Tf not, let the sons of labour 
unite and demand it. The principles of the Union are equality. We go 
back to first principles, and will fight for our Magna Charta as the barons 
did at Runnymede.” } 

Let us now listen to the “ Pioneer :”’— 


“ The crisis of our condition is at hand—close upon us: firmness and 
union will secure our triumph. Brother freemen, band yourselves together ; 
let there be no distinction use of trade or place. The contest affects 
all alike; and wo unto the man who deserts his post! The question to be 
decided is—*‘ Shall /abour or capital be uppermost ?—shall industry or idle- 


ness reign??" . . . . “It is possible, im a very short time, by a combi- 
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nation among the agricultural labourers, to make the whole landed property 
of the country change hands.” 

~ The “ Destructive ” thus announces the adhesion of the Unionists to 
the “ Declaration of the Rights of Man” by Robespierre :— | 


“ It is the work of one of the most enlightened and beneficent spirits that 
ever a in the world. Fools believe, and knaves pretend, that Robes- 
pierre perished because he tried to MBs. Ri Miserable 
delusion! It required but a few more well-directed blows at the usurers to 
have saved the world. The base shopkeepers of Paris, however, betra 
him into the hands of his enemies; and the consequence has been, 
upwards of 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 of human beings were sacrificed, which 
the continuance of his power would have saved—not to speak of the many 
millions who have since lived in misery and bondage, or died of hunger 
and broken hearts—the premature victims of cannibal civilization. Every 


member of a Trades’ Union—every friend of universal lover 
of his species—should have a copy of Robespierre's ‘ ion of the 
Rights of Man.’ ” 


We have now before us a copy of the “ Declaration de la Societé des 
Droits de Homme,” to which this panegyrist of Robespierre alludes. 
It was presented by that, perpetrator of every crime which can be con- 
ceived by the heart of a depraved man, to the National Convention of 
1793, and rejected even by that assembly. The society, after declaring 
their own immediate object to be the realization of the sovereignty of the 
people, proclaim themselves adherents to every particle of the doctrine 
set forth in this precious document—as the inspiration of eternal wis- 
dom, and the only practicable basis of the social reform which is now in 
progress. They style it a gospel—a koran which Robespierre had be- 
queathed to his disciples, charging them to propagate it over all the 
earth. They announce themselves as the inheritors of the mission which 
had been undertaken by the genius of the National Conyention— 
“ héritiers de la mission qu’avait entreprise le génie de la Convention 
Nationale.” Armed with this declaration of their master, they are re- 
solved to fix for ever, without variation or dispute, the maxims of civili- 
zation, conscience, and justice, Then follow ten fundamental articles, 
which we need not repeat, as they will be found in the principles which 
our unionists have promulgated, and in almost each of the thousand wild 
constitutions to which the French revolution gave birth. In the twelfth 
article it is proposed that there shall be a general federation of Europe, 
founded on the common adoption of the principle of the sovereignty of 
the people—a plan which they admit to be attended with some difficulty, 
but with respect to the accomplishment of which they entertain no ap- 
prehension, inasmuch as they are the only politicians who have “ un 
systéme entier, conséquent, moral ; ils ont seuls des doctrines, parce que 
seuls ils ont de la consciente et de la logique; de la force, il n’y en a 
également qu’en eux, parce qu’il n’est de convictions, de progrés et de 
confiance que 1A; il n’y a deja plus d’actualité qu’en eux.” Robespierre, 
in short, is in their eyes, as he will doubtless also be in those of our 
unionists, a modern Mahomet, whose doctrines are to be received as in- 
fallible, and therefore not to be changed in the slightest by those 
who call themselves, as by some right divine, ‘* heritiers. de la mission 
qu’avait entreprise le génie de la Convention Nationale.” We have wit- 
nessed some extraordinary events in our time; but we confess that we 
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look this. resuscitation of the projects of spierre, and this 
a Per ey fat head tan of tle ees i circumstances 
which characterize the “‘ movement’ now in progress both in France 
and England. 4s 
What, then, is the real situation in which we are placed? A great 
portion of our population is engaged in the potteries, the iron-works, the 
coal-mines, the woollen, silk, cotton factories, and the various trades 
which afford occupation and subsistence to industry in this kingdom. In 
certain districts they work together in hundreds, and even in thousands, in 
portion to the means of the parties by whom they are employed, and 
Scans they have every facility for meeting together, and for devising such 
measures for their own exclusive advantage as to them may appear most 
expedient. They do so meet. The members of each trade form them- 
selves into an association, which is completely organized. Each associ- 
ation elects two or more delegates, who meet together and constitute 
a Congress, and to the laws adopted by this Congress they are all sworn 
to render implicit obedience. The delegations do not np Tt to be as yet 
brought to a state of efficiency throughout the whole kingdom. But 
the nucleus is created, and missionaries are at this moment actively en- 
gaged in maturing the system of operative representation, wherever even 
a small constituency can be found 
What are the objects which this movement of the labouring classes of 
the community has in view? Is it increase of wages? No such thing. 
Is it the reduction of their hours of labour? Not at all. They openly, 
and without the slightest disguise, tell us that they contemplate the entire 
subversion of the present system of society. They affect, indeed, todo every- 
thing in the most peaceable manner: they will violate no law ; they are 
looking only to the universal happiness of mankind. They have disco- 
vered, they say, in the principle of barter, a ready means by which they 
can exchange amongst themselves the produce of their industry, and thus 
immediately convert their labour into available wealth. They speak, 
also, of funds which they are to create by individual subscription, which 
they intend to apply to the purchase of land, factories, and foundries in 
the course of time, in which they are to labour only for their own imme- 
diate benefit. The men who propagate these ideas amongst the people, 
well know that such a scheme is utterly impracticable. They are tho- 
roughly convinced that, in the first place, funds never can be obtained by 
such contributions to any considerable amount, and that even if they 
were, no large tract of land could ever be cultivated, no large factories 
or foundries, or any other establishments, could be carried on by the 
operatives themselves for any length of time. Divisions about rates of 
wages, about the hours of labour, about the difference between the skill 
and physical activity of one workman and of another, an unfortunate 
turn in the market, a pressure on their capital which they could not 
meet, a new invention in machinery, or a new railroad, would most pro- 
bably scatter such a Utopian partnership to the winds in less than three 
months. No; the true object of the leaders of the unions is this,—to 
rouse the ambition of the host, and to direct it towards the land, and all 
the great establishments in the country; and when the hundreds of 
thousands—the millions, as they call themselves—of the poor are suffi- 
ciently organized for the combination of their strength with simultaneous 
effect, then (every minor scheme calculated merely to screw up their 











courage to the sticking point having necessarily failed) to precipitate 
them in a mass upon the property of the rich, and to seize it to. their 
own use. 

If this be not the ultimate design of the union chieftains, why do 
res fanaa that the present system of society is fraught with error, 

t it must be overthrown? Why do they propagate the doctrine 
that labour is wealth, and that, therefore, all wealth ould belong to the 
laborious ? Why do they excite so much hatred against the holders of 
capital and , and insist that the producers are the only classes 
amongst whom the riches of the empire should be divided ? Why do 
they ou of the labouring orders “ taking their affairs into their own 
hands ?”” . Why do they contend that the time is arrived when the 
sceptre must pass from the hands of the present rulers to that of the 
ruled—that Parliament is incompetent to redress the evils which are 
inherent in all our institutions—that those institutions, whether civil or 
ecclesiastical, must be abolished—that capital does nothing, labour every- 
thing—that the question is, whether capital or labour shall be upper- 
most? Andwhy do they avow that, for forcing a speedy decision of this 
question, they are determined to risk liberty and life itself—that, they 
must have their own Magna Charta? 

These men hypocritically tell us that they will do everything quietly 
—that they mean no harm to anybody. But their words are already 
acivil war. Their less controllable partizans have assumed the attitude 
of defiance, and through the instrumentality of a cheap press, which has 
enabled them to organize not only their physical but their intellectual 
forces, they present an array of power which is of itselfan enemy, mailed 
and horsed, and speared for the combat. Had we to deal only with a 
tangible opponent—an army of insurgents—we should have no appre- 
hension as to the consequences. But the contest in which we are, we 
may say, already committed, is one of principle against principle, where 
the antagonists, like the winds, are viewless and impalpable, but. still 
potent for the good or the misery of mankind. 

The love of her husband raised the once beauteous Inez de Castro 
from her grave, placed a crown upon her inanimate head, a sceptre in 
her pulseless hand, a robe of regal state upon her bloodless and moulder- 
ing frame. So we behold the guillotined Robespierre—the horror of his 
day—the epitome of all the guilt of the French revolution—dug up from 
a soil that was contaminated by his remains, and raised to the rank of a 
god by our unionists. Is not this the strongest pledge that they could 
give of their attachment to his principles, which they proclaim to be the 
only true model of wisdom? What is this but war? And how is this 
war to be conducted? In the first place, property is to have no respect 
whatever. Justice is to drop the sale from her hands. _Man is not 
responsible for his actions, and, therefore, the free course of crime is to 
meet with no impediment from conscience. Women are to exist only for 
the gratification of their spoilers. Children are to be driven from their 
homes, and fed in some common workhouse. There is to. be no religion 
of any description. The temples are to be razed to the earth. The 
name of the Messiah is to be a by-word: the idea of future punishment 
a dream, and the whole system of Christianity an imposture! Let,the 
men who maintain these doctrines gain the ascendancy, and we may look 
back to the history of the French revolution as a romance compared with 
the annals of the servile war in England, 
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Every measure which is at present carried into execution by 
unionists is framed with a view either to render coat 
more complete, or to carry disorder into the bosom of society. In what- 


ever quarter a grievance a they take it wp as a means for accom- 
plishing their own end. ‘Thus, when of the middle classes, ‘to 
whom the unionists are as hostile as to the orders, bestirred 
themselves for the purpose of getting the taxes removed, the 


operatives forthwith joined in the clamour. They despise parliament as 
a ignorant of the evils of society, and incompetent to provide a 
y for its defects: nevertheless they readily combine with those 
who demand the ballot, triennial parliaments, and universal suffrage. 
They desire to have the churches destroyed, and all sects abolished. 
But they will readily co-operate with the Dissenter against the Church, 
or with the Jew against the Dissenter, provided that by so doing they 
can contribute in any degree to swell the tide of public discontent. 
hope that while the ranks of society are becoming every day less 
ar and compact, they will be able to move onward in a dense and 
well-defined column, armed at all points, disciplined in every rule of 
tactics, and capable of conquering in detail the masses by which they 
might otherwise have been overwhelmed. It is not at all concealed that 
when their plans are ripe for execution, one of their first acts of demon- 
stration will be a proclamation for seven days’ idleness throughout all 
the trades of the kingdom! If they succeed in accomplishing even this 
object, they will annihilate, in that fatal week, more than a fourth of the 
capital now engaged in our manufactures. ‘Two or three more simul- 
taneous fits of indolence of this description will be the precursors of a 
general bankruptcy, and of the dissolution of the state. 

It becomes our duty, therefore, to listen with attention to the low 
murmur which indicates the approaching storm, and to put the good 
ship in order, that she may not be taken suddenly abaft when the waves 
are actually boiling around her. We must look fearlessly at the cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed, examine into their character, and 
prudently ascertain the extent of influence which they might acquire in 
the course of time, if permitted to shape their own destiny without con- 
trol. We live in an age when opinion becomes powerful in proportion 
to the frequency with which it is repeated. “ Let a man,” says Burke, 
** invent any story, however improbable, and let him tell it every day for 
a year, and it shall in the end be believed.” The press is the medium 
through which sentiments of every description are now communicated 
to the public, with any effect. Speeches spoken at meetings are heard, 
applauded, and forgotten. We have no fear of sedition, so long as it is 
confined to the lips; but report it in the columns of a newspaper, and 
you give it a permanent form. It is read, it excites reflection, it u 
to action, it becomes a part of the materials on which the mind feeds for 

or for evil, but always for evil when the mind is itself already in 
an unhealthy condition. ‘The press is, consequently, the real governing 
power of this empire at the present day. The king fears it—the cabinet 
courts it—parliament is powerless against it—as the law now stands. 
There is no authority known to our constitution which is not subject to 
a counterpoise. The Commons act as a check upon the Lords—the 
Lords may sometimes frustrate the vote of the Commons—the king ma 
silence both by a prorogation. His advisers may be impeached, me 
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even for him, in extraordinary circumstances, there is a precedent of a legal 
fiction called abdication. But the press of this country is, at the present 
moment, a power that overrides all the functions of the state, controlling 
them. with istible force, being itself, at the same time, practically 
released from all responsibility. So mumerous are the publications 


which issue from the streets of the metropolis, and from every part of 
the country, and so rapidly does one libel follow upon the heels of ano- 
ther, that it is utterly impossible for the Attorney-General to notice 
even the one thousandth part of the immoral and treasonable matter, 
which is constantly mingling its deadly poison in the general current of 
public opinion. 

It has been said that the true remedy for this evil is to remove the 
stamps from newspapers, to give all periodical journals free circulation 
through the Post Office, and to facilitate, as much as possible, the 
creation of newspapers at the lowest price. We shall then, it is added, 
have a perfect freedom of the press, and in that state of things, the 

ublications which are meant to injure society will be opposed by others 
in defence of it, truth will come more bright out of the conflict, and it 
will ultimately prevail. If we had any good reason to suppose that this, 
or anything like this, would be the consequence, we should say then, 
let the political press be as free from control as the atmosphere. But it 
is almost a common-place observation to remark, that abstinence from 
active exertion is the characteristic of the generality of the well-disposed, 
while there is scarcely an individual among those trained up in vice and 
discontent, who is not constantly engaged in the propagation of his 
sentiments, either by word or example. The virtuous and contented 
members of society delight in retirement from the public gaze, while 
those who are advocates for change—especially for such changes as the 
unionists contemplate—think that theycan never be sufficiently clamorous, 
Look at the unstamped sheets which are now published in defiance of 
the law, examine the principles which they inculcate, and say whether 
it would be of any use whatever to set about refuting them in a series of 
counter-journals. The evil is, that even if such well-meant periodicals 
were issued under’the sanction of the law, they would rarely meet their 
antagonists, They might find their way into the hands of persons to 
whom their salutary principles would be congenial, but they would be 
expelled with every mark of ignominy from the coffee-shops and reading- 
rooms of the unionists. The two currents of opmion would never come 
into contact ; they would run for ever in parallel lines. Besides, papers 
inculcating attachment to religion and the laws would have no novelty 
to recommend them. Innovation has a zest about it for the mass of 
mankind, and he who attacks ancient institutions and truths supposed 
to be already acknowledged, is sure of being much more popular than 
the champion who defends them. 

We owe it, therefore, in justice to the great establishments which 
have embarked large capitals in newspaper property—of late years become 
so valuable—to enforce the existing stamp laws with the utmost. rigour, 
It is a gross dereliction on the part of the government to permit such 
journals as the “ Pioneer,’’ for example, to be circulated without a stamp, 
while the “ Times,” the “ Herald,” the ‘‘ Chronicle,’ the “ Post,’ 
the “* Globe,”’ the “ Courier,’’? and the “ Sun,” are liable to heavy 
penalties, if even so much as one impression be knowingly delivered 
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from any of their offices without the red mark of Somerset House 
upon it. ) 


But, in addition to fiscal arrangements, other measures must als be 
adopted for placing the press, , under a system 
of superintendence more conf :to the rights of the people than © 


that which now exists. In fact, there is no control at present over any 
part of the periodical press. In equence of the vast number: of 
ications which are_now. in being, functions of the Attorney- 
1 may be said to have grown obsolete. He has given up the 
of surveillance as impracticable, and we can hardly wonder at this, 
when we remember that, as a professional man, he has to attend to the 
interests of numerous clients, and, as an officer of the crown, to advise 
on all the great questions connected with the executive and legislative 
duties of the government. A summary power should, therefore, be 
given to competent officers—the magistrates, for instance—to try, with 
the assistance of a jury, all complaints against the periodical press, of 
whatever nature those complaints may be, whether brought forward by 
the government for sedition, or bv private individuals for libel or piracy. 
The proceedings should be simple and expeditious, and unattended by 
expense, and it should be left to the jury to say whether the truth of 
the libel. ought to be admitted in evidence,—whether the statement of 
the truth, even with exactness, be a complete vindication of the defendant, 
or a mitigation of his couduct,—and whether he should, if found guilty, 
answer for his offence in person, or in pecuniary damages, or in both, 
according to the nature of the case. 

Such a regulation as this, combined with the stamp, if it would not 
effectually put down the union press, would, at all events, exclude from 
it the anti-social doctrines which it. now promulgates with impunity. 
But the unionists must be taught to obey the law in every respect. it 
is impossible they can be ignorant that their congress is a decidedly 
illegal body. . Under the 57 Geo. III., c. 19, s. 25, every society is un- 
lawful which appoints or employs any committee, or delegates, or repre- 
sentatives, to meet.or communicate with any other society, or with any 
committee, delegates, or representatives of such society. 

It would be idle, however, to attempt to carry these or any other 
practicable measures into execution for suppressing the Unions, or for 
checking the progress of the penny press, by means of which their mis- 
chievous designs are propagated throughout the kingdom, unless the 
countenance afforded to these cheap publications by the example of the 
“ Penny. Magazine’ be withdrawn, and the corporation be dissolved 
which proclaims the principle, and acts upon it, too, most extensively, 
that “ penny knowledge ”’ is essential to the improvement of the people. 
If it be, then. they will assuredly frame that knowledge for themselves ; 
and, from the specimens which we have - produced, no reasonable man 
can doubt as to the character which that sort of cheap information will 
eventually assume, after subverting the religion, the laws, and the whole 
fabric of society, through the instrumentality of a sanguinary revolution. 


C. H. 
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STRATEGICS ; OR, A CHAPTER ON DUNS, 





‘* Armati terram exercen eapeeene neve 
Convectare juvat sotoes et vivere _ 
Virg, dineid. L. 3. 





I am not going, like old Montaigne, to write a treatise on Experience. 
Were I to string together maxim upon maxim till doomsday, so nume- 
rous and irresistible are the seductions and temptations of this great 
city, that they would sport with my axioms like the ruthless simoon 
with the sands of the Desert. Experience is, doubtless, an admirable 
counsellor, but one that makes its appearance when it is too late— 

' “ Apres la mort vient le médecin.” 
Debt, says a profound modern philosopher, is a ove, Bae My 
object is, therefore, by a course of strategy, to point out how the ills, 
which this moral gangrene brings in its train, are to be avoided; and, 
assuming that nineteen-twentieths of the community are at the present 
day over head and ears in debt, I shall be conferring a benefit upon 
society, who, in its gratitude, will, I should think, erect a statue in my 
honour high as the far-famed Colossus at Rhodes. 
- When a man first enters life, he generally conducts his operations 
upon the approved English system of paying for every thing, even in an 
enemy’s country. This may be all very well with a well-filled military 
chest; but without this mighty sinew of war, he must observe the 
maxim of Cesar and Napoleon, make the war feed itself, and subsist 
his forces by requisitions levied upon the enemy, Study well, there- 
fore, the carte du pays, and remember, that in forming a plan of cam- 
paign, the passions and the prejudices of the enemy cannot be too deeply 
taken into consideration. As tradespeople must be considered in the 
light of depdts and magazines, from which you are to draw your sup- 
plies, deal only with what are called fashionable tradespeople: their 
enormous profits not only enable them to give long credits, but, as they 
one day hope to amalgamate with the gentry of the country by means of 
their great wealth, the vulgar factique of dunning is beneath their dig- 
nity. It is the subalterns who are to be dreaded. Whether from the 
pressure of the times or the march of radicalism, certain it is, that that 
prestige which used to hover round rank, and which, like death and the 
sun, could not be looked steadfastly upon by the tradesman, is dail 
losing its influence. With these latter deal not, therefore, or you will, 
from the force of things, be exposed to a guerrilla warfare that will destroy 
you in detail. The former are an aspiring race; they on every occasion 
endeavour to assume the character of gentlemen, a term now-a-days so 
vague and indefinite in its application, that we cannot quarrel with them 
for the assumption. Their style of living too is princely. Who sports 
a better bit of blood than G—l—t, the boot-maker in Bond-street? 
Who gives more recherché dinners than his neighbour S——th, the 
perfumer ; and whose fancy balls display more beauty and splendour 
of costume than those of the high priestess of fashion, M—r—n 
C —r—n, in Hanovcr-square? If Monsieur le Baron d’Haussez had had 
his entrée to their tables, he would scarcely have indulged in such a 
philippic against /a cuisine Anglaise, But, should you have neglected 
feb,—vou, XL. NO, CLVII. 0 
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these precautions, and be once seriously in debt, /a guerre des positions is 

our only -fesource. It is under cover of the morning mists that Duns 
invariably make their attack. .Too much precaution, therefore, cannot 
be observed in posting the outlaying pickets. This duty of course will 
devolve upon your servaut. Now, an Irishman would betra ~~ b 
his ries am a Scotchman by his morality; thorough-b ngli 
tigers are the best for this duty; they are perfect Cossacks at outposts. 
Slewever, the safest plan is to shift your camp as often as possible, and 
studiously conceal your march from the enemy. Having effected this, 
never venture out before one or two o’clock in the day ; till that time 
all the tradespeople of the metropolis are on foot, waiting on their different 
customers. After that hour they are seldom seen abroad, knowing that 
a getitleman does not like to be elbowed by his tailor. Some of the more 
assuming ones are, however, seen at all hours in the most fashionable 
places of resort. When ts meet them, a nod of recognition will do 
you no harm ; it flatters their vanity, and may baffle a projected attack. 

n this kind of tactics, the following example will, I think, be found 
classical in its application, and fully illustrate my meaning. 

Two summers ago I was strolling on the Steyne, at Brighton, with 
an officer in a dragoon regiment quartered there, when we suddenly en- 
countered his tailor, upon whose book his name had occupied a con- 
spicuous place for more than three years. A lovely female was hanging 
on the tailor’s arm, upon whom he was evidently endeavouring to pass 
himself off for what he really was not; she, perhaps, in return, was likes 
wise playing the same game. Such scenes are of daily occurrence at 
watering -places, though it must be confessed that— 

“ Corsaire contre Corsaire 
Font de bien mauvaises affaires.” 

The major, with a tactical eye, saw that he had the advantage of ground, 
and skilfully made the most of it. Extending his hand to the schneider, 
he exclaimed, “‘ H———n, how are you? Happy to see you! Let me 
see you at the Barracks ;”’ and so forth. To be so noticed by an officer 
of a crack regiment, and at so particular a moment, so flattered thé 
vanity of the artiste tailleur, that his bill was not sent in for nearly 
eighteen months after. However, when you are not in the clutches of 
these reptiles, mortify their vanity on every occasion. | 

In the year 1829, [ was standing, with another military friend, at the 
door of the Hotel de Treves at Coblentz. Presently, claque, claque, 
went the whip, and up galloped an avant courier,— 


** Chapeau bas, chapeau bas ; 
Place au Marquis de Carabas !" 


followed soon afterwards by a handsome English travelling chariot and a 
light German waggon. The former contained Der Hoch Vohigeboren 
Baron Von S—tz. Out rushed our host Herr Mars, at the head of a 
host of obsequious kellners, to usher the illustrious stranger into the 
house, who, as he ascended the steps, was addressed by my companion, 
doubtless. to his infinite mortification, with a—‘‘ Halloa, S—tz, what 
the devil brings you here ?”»—/Mons. Le Baron made no stay at 
Coblentz. 

. Another maxim to be observed, is never to venture into one of those 
ambulatory cu/-de-sacs, an omnibus. I was in Paris when first. these 
machines were introduced, and well do I recollect the pauvre Duchesse 
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dé Berri making a bet with Charles Dix, that she would.ride in one of 


them from La ine to the Barritre du Temple without being dis- 
covered ; the duchess won her wager too. ‘* Ces lourdes machines,” 
said an old royalist gentleman to me one evening as we were watching 
the passing crowd on the steps of the Café Tortoni—‘‘ Ces lourdes ma- 
chines finiront par renverser la monatchie! Le peuple vole.’’ I smiled 
incredulously at the time at this royalist prophecy; yet not many 
months afterwards this formed the chief element of the system of bar- 
ricades, from behind which the Chiffonniers of Paris hurled death and 
destruction upon the Royal Guards, and in which, after their victory, 
they adva upon Rambouillet to dictate an abdication to their. fallen 
monarch. Such is, therefore, the republican “‘ genus loci” of these 
vehicles, that it would be particularly awkward*to have a creditor for 
& vis-d-vis. But this is not the worst; the ra toe of the law fre- 
quently lie perdu in them, and numerous have the tt wights 
who, thinking to execute a march d /a dérobée upon the city, have no 
more returned to glad their ‘* teneras conjuges,’”’ but have been left te 
mourn over the instability of all human greatness in the gloomy solitude 
of a sponging-house.—“ Quis talia fando,” &c. 

Some professors who have treated this subject, have laid it down as 
a rule never to venture into Hyde Park on a Sunday. Such a maxim 
might have held good fifty years ago, but now it is obsolete ; “‘ tempora 
mutantur.’’ Sunday, in fact, is now the only day-on which a man can 
enjoy a walk there with any degree of comfort. A more approved axiom 
is never to be seen in Fop’s-alley at the Opera on a Saturday night, or 
on the following day in the Zoological Gardens, or in those of Kensing- 
ton during the fashionable season ; for in all those places of fashionable 
resort the aristocracy of trade swarm. During the whole of the last 
season the two most conspicuous figures in Kensington Gardens were 
the illustrious G—l—t, the Bond-street boot-maker, and his brother. 
The latter apes Lord R—n—1l—h, of the Life Guards, in his dress and 
manner ; and, as they employ the same tailor, he is always enabled to 
turn out in a coat of the precise cut and colour of his lordship’s. Even 
the military jerk on horseback of the noble Viscount is imitated to a T, 
by this aspiring son of Crispin, who, at the fancy ball of the superb 
M—rd—n, I have no doubt, elicited the same admiration from his 
peers for his elegance and grace in the Parisian gallopade, as his aris- 
tocratic prototype did at the late grand ball at St. Petersburg. 

To this active, and perhaps somewhat harassing systéme de queérre, 
many of my readers would perhaps prefer the more dignified retiremefit 
of the King’s Bench, or a retreat across the channel. The latter is not 
always practicable—there may be circumstances that chain a man to 
the spot; but the former doctrine will be rejected by all masters of the 
art with horror. 

A prison is a social grave; and when once its ponderous gates ate 
closed upon us, our best friends, in time, look upon us as dead. Defend 
liberty to the last. “ La libertad, Sancho,” says the hero of La 

ancha, “ es uno de los mas preciosos dones que a los hombres dieron 
los Cielos.”’ And a little further on, by way of corollary, he adds— 
“ Venturoso aquel a quien el Cielo did un pedago de pan sen: que le 
quede obligacion de agredecer & otro que al mismo Cielo.” —Venturoso, 
indeed! And were this condition but only partially realized in this 
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country, we might exclaim with the poet, “‘ Redeunt Saturnia regna !”’ 
But, to resume my subject ; keep the field, and show an imposing front 
to the last. A great captain is always formidable, and never more so 
than in the hour of defeat, for then his mighty energies are roused. 

And now, one example more of the folly and vanity of the London 
tradesmen, and I have done with them. Only a few months ago, I en- 
countered, in the lobby of one of the patent theatres, a tailor with mus- 
tachios, who, I presume, had acquired a taste for these military decora- 
tions from his recent connexion with Don Pedro’s condottiert, many of 
whom he had fitted out. 

** A tailor with mustachios!”’ I think [ hear some griffin, as we say 
in India, exclaiming. Yes, my dear griffin ; although, in plain matter- 
of-fact Old England, a mustachioed schneider is somewhat of a rara 
avis in terra, still the existence of such an animal is no fable; and 
when you have extended your peregrinations across the Channel, you 
will learn to think that a tailor without them is quite a phoenix,—and 
may it never be your fate to fall into the clutches of one of them ! 

At a moment when the rage of absenteeism is pervading almost every 
rank of society, a few strategic rules upon the “ systéme de guerre’? to 
be followed in the French capital will be read with interest. Of all the 
duns who walk this earth, Heaven preserve me from the French! and 
if ever, like Saint Simon, I found a new religion, this shall be one of 
the formule of my litany. As we have already observed, there still 
exists in England a certain prestige in favour of rank,.(in spite of Re- 
form Bills and Political Unions,) which extends its A’gis over a gentle- 
man. But in France, /a Revolution a changé&tout cela. Be thou Duke 
or Peer, Marshal or Deputy, c’est égal to a French dun, who neither 
respects rank nor station, time nor place : the higher the rank, the greater 
his triumph; the more public the place, the more signal his revenge. 
With the ruthless fury of Russian irregulars, they hang upon the flanks 
and rear of their ill-fated debtors; and in their partisan warfare display 
more fertility of resource, and skill in execution, than even the Curate 
Merino, or any other Guerrilla worthy that Spain ever produced. 


Some five or six years ago, Captain M——, of the Grenadier Guards, 
was lounging in the Tuileries Gardens, when they were filled by all the 
beauty and fashion of the French capital. M-—— was the very beau 


idéal of a guardsman—so extravagant, that had he been master of the 
diamond mines of the Serra do Frio, they would have proved insufficient 
to gratify his costly tastes. He possessed, in an eminent degree, that 
vacant stare so peculiar to the corps, which enables a man to cut his 
most intimate friend, when he wishes it, without offending him. M 
was lounging up and down the principal a//ée, with the listless air I 
have described, when he was espied by his tailor, who had long sought 
im vain for the payment of his bill. The opportunity was too good to 
be lost. Accordingly, the Frenchman threw himself upon his flanks, 
and commenced operations, to the great amusement of the bystanders. 
The Captain, however, pursued his walk, apparently unconscious that 
the tirade of invective and abuse was directed at him, till his persecutor, 
enraged at the imperturbable sang-froid of the Englishman, by a dem:- 
tour d gauche, wheeled up to his front ; and “ sans plus ou moins de cir- 
conlocution,”’ said, ** Mons. M., vous étes un escroc.’?. Not a muscle of 
the guardsman’s countenance underwent the slightest change; he was 
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éool and unimpassioned as a statue, till, raising his powerful arm, he 
sent the endecious Frenchman, head over heels, some ten yards before 
him, where he lay completely disabled. The chastisement was in- 
flicted with such ease, with so little apparent effort, that the specta- 
tors appeared awe-struck, and the Captain resumed his walk with the 
same nonchalance as if nothing had occurred. However, this tactique 
might prove a rather dangerous experiment now-a-days. In /a jeune 
France, tout le monde est militaire,—your tailor may, perchance, bea 
captain in the National Guard; and, moreover, in the habit of dining 
with citizen Royalty itself. So universal is now the “ point d’honneur,” 
that the wearer of a worsted epaulette is censé to be entitled to the satis- 
faction of a gentleman; and such are the prejudices or the reason of _ 
sociéty (for I shall not examine the question), that it cannot be refused 
without dishonour. Should a man, therefore, happen, in one.of theee 
rencontres, to catch a Tartar, and to come off second best, some good- 
natured friend may write upon his tomb in Pére la Chaise the following 
epitaph :— 
aid “ Ci git Monsieur un tel—oh douleur ! 
Tué sur le champ d‘honneur par son tailleur." 

By the beard of the Prophet ! the fate of the Mexican Montezuma were 
a lit de roses to this. Thank Heaven, I left France before “ les trois 
Jours,” or my mortal light might, ere this, have been extinguished by a 
lamplighter! 

In the hotel in which I resided in Paris there was a billiard-table. 
Having breakfasted one morning earlier than usual, and the weather 
being wet, I strolled into the salon to chase away the demon of ennui, by 
knocking about the balls. Its only inmate was a man trimming some 
lamps, who, to my untutored imagination, appeared nothing more than 
a gargon de ’hétel. ‘* Mon ami,” said 1, addressing him, “ dtez moi 
ce drap 1a,”’ pointing to the cloth which covered the table. To my utter 
astonishment, however, he turned round, and, d’un ton courroucé, ex- 
claimed, “‘ Monsieur, je vous prie de savoir que je ne suis pas domes- 
tique : je suis /ampiste,’”’—a distinction, I certainly thought at the time, 
without a difference. 

The late revolution is certainly more popular with the men than with 
the women of France. Under the old system, in the Monde Marchand, 
it was the female part of it who were charged with the entire compta- 
bilité dans les affaires ; and the present military mania, the reorganiza- 
tion of the Garde Nationale, by abstracting their husbands and brothers 
so much from home has greatly extended the sphere of their duties ; 
while many of these heroes are figuring away at the Tuileries, their 
partners are behind a counter. “ Depuis les trois jours,”’ said a coiffeuse 
to a lady of my acquaintance, who had been scolding her for her want 
of punctuality, “ je ne sais plus ot donner de la téte. Mon Mari 
n'est jamais au Magasin,—tantot il est de service, tantOt au club, tantdt 
i exécuter de grandes manceuvres sur la plaine de Grenelle.”” ‘* And 
where is he, then, to-day ?”’ inquired my fair friend. “ Mais, Madame, 
il dine chez Louis Phillipe.” Gentle reader, just imagine an English 
perruquier executing grand manceuvres on Hounslow Heath, or dining 
at St. James’s. Yet 

“ To this, Horatio, we must come at last !" 

French female duns, like the Turkish Saphis, are devils incarnat, 

as the following anecdote will prove :—Towards the close of last teagon 
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I called on a in the neighbourhood of -square, When 1b 
reached art 


the hall, I found a French modiste in position, and who, as the 
different visiters arrived and traversed it on their way to the drawing- 
room, ran out her guns and commenced a tirade of invective against 
‘La dame de la maison,”’ which evidently showed that she felt the full 
force of La Rochefoucauld’s maxim, that there is something in the mis- 
fortunes of our friends not unpleasing to us, To have expostulated with 
an infuriated Frenchwoman would have been in vain. I saw that the 
blockade was only to be raised by an aft dle front. ae I 
said to the porter, “Give that woman in charge to the police.” ** Com- 
ment donc, Monsieur, comment! Me faire empoigner par un agent de 
police !’’ exclaimed the astonished couturiére, ‘‘ Oui, Madame,” I cooll 
rejoined ; “ici on ne viole pas avec impunit¢ les convenances.” And, 
ebserving the porter preparing to obey my injunction, she crowded all 
sail and made off, However, a few days afterwards she returned to the 
charge, and carried her point by a coup de main, for, before the porter 
or the footman was aware of her intention, she darted across the hall, 
rushed up stairs, and, opening the drawing-room door, compelled the 
lady, by a well-executed attack, to satisfy her demands, So much for 
French duns, In the capital of France, so numerous are the seductions 
hourly held out to the young and inexperienced, that a man is literally 
never safe; and the mere delay of a remittanes’ from England may ex- 
pose him to the envenomed fury of these harpies. The strategics, there- 
fore, under such circumstances, are fo manauvre upon the line of the 
English irodlerperpi, of whom there is so numerous a colony in Paris. 
These people, deriving as they do their existence from the patronage of 
the English residents, will be careful how they excite their esprit de 
aa by unmannered insolence and abuse. | 
he German duns are likewise furious animals,—and that so many 
of our countrymen at Manheim and Munich, the head-quarters of the 
English in that country, have found them so, we doubt not. Their lan 
is so rich in vituperation and invective, that the weight of abuse their 
batteries can throw is truly terrific. But, on the other hand, so com- 
letely is the German under the sedative and narcotic influence of the 
eerschaum, that it is seldom his energy is roused; and then, again, 
he is so ignorant of the details of /a petite querre, that, with a very little 
tact, he is easily out-manceuvred. 

Rousseau compares our modern civilization to a drunken man on 
horseback, who, as fast as he is set up on one side, falls over on the 
other. Jean Jacques was right: it possesses the double properties of 
the lance of Achilles, I have travelled in many countries, taught me 
many tongues, and have invariably observed that civilization and 
dunning advance “ passibus equis,” In fact, in those countries which 
we, in the plenitude of our vanity, designate as barbarian, the terrorism 
of duns is unknown, In those happy lands the schoolmaster still 
slumbers ; trial by jury, and equal rights, and such like vanities, exist 
but in name, and a man may pursue his mortal course from the cradle 
to the grave without ever encountering the rascality of a pettifogging 
attorney, or the brutality of a bullying barrister, Some years ago in 
South America, I employed a tradesman to do some work for me, which 
was executed in so re ah a manner that I refused to-pay him. One 
beau matin the fellow called upon me, and, to my utter amazement, 
proceeded to give tongue, “‘ Estas loco, amigo? (are you mad, friend, )’? 
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I inquired. “No, por Dios, Cavallero.” “ Well then, in that case you 
are véry itisdlerif,.and must be punished,” and i y summoai 
half a dozen negroes, I consigned the audacious offender to a dark room 
for forty-eight hours; there to meditate, as it was Lent time, upon the 
virtues of fasting. In England, this would have been fine work for the 
gentlemen of the long robe ; but in South America, club law usurps the 
place of litigation,—after all the worst devil of the two. ; 

A cold shudder will, I am aware, come over even lovers of what is 
called social order on reading this; which will only prove how lamentably 
we are the creatures of prejudice and of national manners. ‘ Tout est 
convention,’’ said Napoleon, “ jusqu’ & des sentimens qui sembleraient 
ne devoir venir que de la nature.”” What boots it whether a man be de- 
spatched, in fact, by the knife of a hired bravo, or by the more lingering 
torture of the law? The end is the same, the mode of execution alone 
differs. In the first instance, you either kill or are killed,— 

: * Momento cita mors venit, aut victoria leta,” 
as Horace hath it. But in the second, defeat is certain: you are first 
ruined, and then sent to wander pennyless and broken-hearted, through 
the scenes of former happiness,—cut by your friends,—an outcast from 
that society in which you once moved an honoured being,—doomed to 
witness all the luxury and refinement of high-wrought civilization,—to 
gaze upon “ the sheen of beauty’s cheek,” and to exclaim every hour of 
the da 
tik Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum.” 

In the foregoing treatise I have confined myself solely to strategic 
precepts, which are founded upon such simple elements that they are 
easily reducible to rule; but the means of execution,—that is to say, 
their tactical illustration, depends upon so many circumstances, that it is 
utterly impossible to lay down any positive rule for the infinite variety of 
combinations that may occur. All that I can do, therefore, is to advise 
my readers to study the campaigns of the great masters of the art :—the 
careers of many of the illustrious exiles at present at Boulogne and 
Calais will furnish some splendid examples, the meditation of which I 
cannot too strenuously recommend. 

For myself I candidly confess that, not having based my operations on 
the fundamental principles of war at the commencement of my career, 
my ewn position is desperate ;—cut off from my base, with both flanks 
en Tair, my ruin appears almost inevitable. Still, confident in my 
own resources, I do not despair, but live for revenge;—for to the 
facilities and seductions of artful and designing tradespeople in the in- 
experienced hour of youth, I owe my fallen fortunes. I am, therefore, 
preparing a plan of campaign that, if successful, will yet retrieve my 
affairs. But fortune rules in war; and if, like Napoleon at St. Dizier, 
all my profound combinations should prove abortive, at least I will perish 
greatly. Like Samson at Gaza, I will drag down ruin upon my enemies ; 
a wail of loud.lament shall run through the ranks of the Philistines of 
Regent and Bond streets, such as has not been heard since the failure 
of Watson T—r, or the flight of W—Il—y P—le. 

: “ It clamor ad alta; 
Atrea concussam bacchatur fama per urbem ; 


Lamentis gemituque et feemineo ululatu. A 
Tecta fremunt ; resonat magnis plangoribus ether!" . 
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THE NECESSITY AND THE POWER OF GIVING AN 
OPERA TO THE ENGLISH. 


No. I. 


Ir appears to be conceded, almost without a atruggie, thet the national 
temperament of our countrymen is too cold and calculating, too delibe- 
rate and reflective, to excel in the fine arts. Foreigners, without hesi- 
tation, assume it as a fact; they have dubbed us, on Imperial authority, 
nation boutiquiére ; and we ourselves, though neither destitute of pride 
nor slow to vindicate our rights, if we have not formally acquiesced, 
have, in some instances, suffered ourselves to be persuaded that our native 
“ valiancie”’ is indeed and in truth but little softened by the power 
which has civilized the rest of the world. Yet Old England can show 
some title to a higher respect—aye, in all the arts—in architecture, in 
sculpture, in painting, in poetry, and even in music. But what skills 
it? Poor (rich) John Bull is, by universal consent, from St. Peters- 
burgh to Lisbon, “ written down an ass ;’’ and what is more, he admits 
them all to allure him abroad, or to come to London and demonstrate 
the proposition, by tickling his ears and directing his eyes to their own 
purposes, while they devour his peck of provender. Truly this is hard 
usage. 

But may it not be shown that the fault lies with ourselves? Talent, 
if it do not accommodate itself to the law of demand and supply with 
the acuteness of trade to its own interests, is yet not positively insensible 
to the impulse. Does, then, the country afford its highest and most sti- 
mulating encouragement to native talent ? | 

We shall confine our present inquiry to Music—to one department of 
it, indeed—namely, to the necessity and the means of giving an Opera, 
properly so called, to England; and it is a department of the art in 
which, beyond all question, we stand the lowest. It seems not to be 
denied that, making the indispensable allowance for the simplicity of 
our national forms of worship, English composers have rivalled those of 
Germany and | in church music; for our ecclesiastical services are 
(even our psalmody) simple, solemn, noble, pathetic, and ingenious to 
a degree not at all exceeded by those of other countries, though unaided 
by instruments and strictly forbidden by our pure ideas of devotional 
forms, to employ the free and almost dramatic style which bestows even 
upon the masses of the Catholic Church (Mozart’s “ Requiem” ex- 
cepted) a great portion of their attraction. Our part-songs and our 
ballads are equally original, and have as much, or even more, beauty. 
It is then in operas alone that we fail and are inferior? Granted. And 
when it is remembered that we know literally nothing of Italian com- 
posers but from this source; that the opera is the t centre from 
whence, nationally speaking, the light dawns and is universally projected 
and diffused, to fall below our competitors in this grand respect is to 
fail in the most important particular: it cannot be denied. 

We are arrived then et the point; let us endeavour to discover how 
the genius of foreigners and our own has been excited and encouraged, 


first by the structure of our opera, and secondly by the law of demand 
and supply. 
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We consider the question of the application of musit to the drama to 
be set at rest by the universal ption of the practice. It ia, ad 
priort, absurd for the persons of any action to sing theit griefs and 
sorrows, to wait for symphonies and ritornels, and utterly irreconcilable 
to reason and to nature. But, nevertheless, inconsistent as it is, it is 
found, by experience, to be amongst the most direet and easy illusions 
of the theatre, that the mind overleaps this anomaly, and that our pas- 
sions sympathize not less readily with the passionate expression of words 
and music. Melody and harmony, indeed, are additional stimulants to 
pleasurable sensation. We do not reason, we are satisfied with eflects. 
In the days of Queen Ann, Mr. Addison,* while he admitted that 
the province-of the art is “ to cast soft or noble hints into the soul,” 
could indeed exert his peculiarly delicate vein of humour upon the ab- 
surdities of the Italian stage ; but time has shown with how little suc- 
cess. People now go to the King’s Theatre with precisely the same 
desire to be entertained as to Covent-Garden. They listen to Rubini 
and “Pasta with the same temper of mind that they regard Charles 
Kemble and his daughter ; and they are as deeply touched, though not 
so universally, perhaps, but exactly by the same means, The same 
affections are, me moved; and since the creation of pleasurable 
sensation (the truest definition of happiness) is the end, they are little 
solicitous to inquire how that pleasurable sensation is produced. They 
tell you at once they love music, and no more needs be said about the 
matter. 

But it is not difficult to show that the musical drama, though it 
departs so widely from common life, has other and great advantages, in 
addressing itself to persons even of the slightest musical temperament. 
It is the peculiar attribute of the art to multiply associations more 
widely, and, indeed, indefinitely, than eny other source of our ideas. 
Every trait of melody, every rich or unexpected harmony, every modu- 
lation, every change of rhythm or of time, nay, every transition from 
loud to soft, wafts the fancy into new regions, revives old, or creates 
new pleasures. The melody frequently ern the sentiment, while the 
accompaniment is descriptive of natural adjuncts. Above all, it pro- 
duces an intensity of feeling—an abandonment of ourselves to sensation 
—which rises with the emotion, until our sympathy carries us into the 
eame high excitement that inflames and exalts the artist, whose power 
over us is apportioned to this inspiration. These are delights un- 
known to and above the illusions of any other species of dramatic 
representation ; while the opera employs all that belongs to the plot, 
character, incident, passion, poetry, (lyric-dramatic is the most concen- 





* “The Lion in this opera gave birth to several pleasant papers in the first 
volume of the ‘ Spectator,’ particularly No. 13, in which the humour is exquisite. 
Mr. Addison, who was at this time by no means partial to operas, does justice to 
‘ Hydaspes.’ ‘It gives me a just indignation,’ says he, ‘ to see a person, (Signor 
Nicolini,) whose action gives new majesty to kings, resolution to heroes, and soft- 
ness to lovers, thus sinking from the greatness of his behaviour, and degraded into 
the character of the ** London Prentice.” I have often wished that our tragedians 
would copy after this great master in action. Could they make the same use of 
their arms and legs, and inform their faces with as significant looks and passions, 
how glorious would an English tragedy appear with that action which is capable 
of giving a dignity to the forced thoughts, cold conceits, and unnatural expressions 
of an Italian opera!’ "—Burney’s History of Music, vol. iv. p. 213, 
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mr ant bh we scenery, and costume. Thus, it may successfully” be 
maintained ‘that if the musical drama be not the most in accord with 
mature and reason, :it interests more of our faculties than any other 
species, as well as refines and elevates them. 

This is no exaggerated description of the opera, rightly so called, by 
which is meant a musical drama, consisting of recitative, air, and con- 
certed pieces*. ~We are then t to the first step of the superiority 
foreign nations, the Italians particularly, enjoy over the English. They 
have a legitimate opera, we a mere jargon of alternate speech and song, 
outraging probability toa much higher degree, while the course and in- 
fluence of musical feeling are im and all but extinguished. It is a 
singular trait that almost the only opera England possesses, ‘* Artaxer- 
xes,’’ has sufficient beauty and strength to survive all the accidents of 
time and change, thus yielding a practical assent to the truth that such 
is the best and most pleasing construction. Is there a new singer whose 


| = 


* It is curious to trace, in the rise and progress of opera in England, the fact, 
that musical pleasure has been, from its very origin, the great end, independent of 
scenic illusion or dramatic effect, The earliest operas were a heterogeneous com- 
pound of bath English and Italian, “ After the failure of this opera, (Addison’s 
* Rosamond,’)” says Dr. Burney, “ from the attractions of which such crowded 
houses were expected, another English opera was brought out at Drury Lane, 
April 1, called * Thomyris, Queen of Scythia, written by Motteux, and adjusted, 
as he tells us in the preface, to airs of Scarlatti and Bononcini, The recitatives 
and whole accompaniment of this pasticcio were committed to the care of Mr., 
afterwards Dr. Pepusch. Nine representations of this opera, and eight of ‘ Ca- 
milla,’ seem ‘to have supplied the musical wants of this theatre till the 6th of De- 
cember, when Valentini Urbani, a castrato, and a female singer called-the Baroness, 
arrived, who, with M rita de ’Epine, were engaged at. rury Lane to sing in 
the same opera of ‘ Camilla? and, making use of Bononcini's music, performed their 

rts in Italian; while Mrs. Tofts, Mrs, Lindley, Mrs. ‘Turner, Ramondon, and 

everidge performed theirs in English; and in this manner it was repeated three 
several times, the public being always acquainted, in the bills of the day, that the 
part of Turnus would be performed by Signor Valentini.” This state of things con- 
tinued during four years; and it was not till 1710 that an entire Italian opera 
* Almahide’) was given, and even then infermezzi between the acts were sung in 
nglish by t, Mrs. Lindley, and Mrs. Crofts. 

It is probable that even the love of music was not a charm strong enough entirely 
to overcome the absolute ignorance of the subject matter of the drama, and to 
attract large audiences; the English pieces were an indispensable addition. It is 
strange, even now, when the knowledge of foreign languages is so general, to find 
how few there are who really enter into the merits of the scene, compared with the 
whole audience. The love of music does much—fashion, perhaps, more ; and hence 
the necessity, in order to advance the art amongst us, to make the English opera a 
subject of the highest patronage. 

No concern in the whole circle of English enterprise and adventure exhibits so 
much of failure, loss, law, and crime, as has been entailed upon the attempt to 
plant the Italian opera amongst us. Fifty thousand pounds were lost in the first 
seven years, and more than sixty thousaud by Mr. Ebers in the same period of his 
management, almost the last seven. Scarcely a single individual, Mr. Taylor ex 
cepted, who passed a great portion of his life in prison, and who declared it was 
impossible to manage the King's Theatre when not guarded against the incursions 
of performers by stone walls, iron bars, and gaolers,—scarcely a single individual 
escaped absolute ruin. The most successful managers were Mrs, Brooks and Mrs, 
Yates, who had the house in 1774. Benelli is supposed to have left debts, for one 
season, of at least we thousand pounds. It appears probable that a sum little 
short of a million, besides all the subscriptions and door-money, has been sacrificed 
to the desire of having an Italian opera. The house was destroyed by fire, and a 
pamphlet was published, but suppressed, which insinuated that the incendiary was 
suborned to commit the crime, and then poisoned lest the secret should be known. 
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abilities are su to be of a high cast ?—* Artaxerxes ’’ is revived for 
her; and upon her performance of this, the only classical dramatic music 
we have, her fame is to be founded. Isa pre-eminent foreign artiste 
revailed upon to accept an rg ae at an English theatre ?—her 
but must be in “ Mandane.”? Does an Englishwoman return with 
the polish of foreign study ?—Arne’s standard opera is sure to be reverted 
to,* This, we say, affords practical demonstration ; for if the su 
of Arne above Shield, Storace, Braham, Bishop, and a hundred others, 
be admitted, still the self-same piece could never have maintained its 
ground for so long a period, but for the intrinsic excellence and recom- 
mendation that it is a legitimate opera, and our only legitimate opera. 

It forms, however, a striking contrast to this tacit acknowledgment, 
that the writers of English dramas for music, with the one exception 
already teken, have been insensible to the charms of the only language pro- 
perly adapted to music—to that concentrated expression which is the 
characteristic of the lyric-dramatic poetry. If we are to credit the best 
critics, the solid establishment and permanent success of Italy are attri- 
butable almost solely to one man-—to Metastasio; and who can read his 
dramas without yielding an implicit belief? All previous writers of 
operas, from Carlo Maggi to Apostolo Zeno, were comparatively rude 
and unformed; their writings were without taste, abounding in the 
old extravagancies, and almost totally without method or regularity. 
Amongst these, Silvio Stampiglia is said to be the first to have given a 
happy catastrophe to the musical drama, but this expedient is as old as 
the Italian drama itself. He did indeed purge the melodrama of its 
grossness, and its anomalous and coarse admixture of buffoonery with its 
more serious interest; but his style is dry and inanimate. 

Martelli of Bologna introduced a more beautiful, polished, and florid 
manner of writing, and some poetry into his airs, in good taste. Apostolo 
Zeno, endowed with finer taleuts, learning without pedantry, and 
with incomparable diligence, has been esteemed to be the Corneille of 
Italy. He set himself to restrain the licenses and irregularities by 
which the theatre was deformed, and he sought his subjects from the 
noblest incidents and characters of history, sacred as well as secular, in 
which he was thoroughly studied. His style is correct and sustained— 
his invention fruitful—his incidents better arranged than those of his 
predecessors—and his dramas (the sacred especially) were the best 
known till Metastasio appeared, in whose writings is to be found a per- 
fect model of lyric-dramatic composition. Our object being to guide 
our countrymen to the means of elevating this elegant, refined, and 
noble combination of all the fine arts, to its highest pitch of grandeur, 
we may be pardoned if we endeavour to convey to the English reader in 
what the perfections of this natural, easy, yet richly eloquent poet consist. 





* ** Artaxerxes " was revived for Mara in 1797; for Billington, at both houses, 
a few years afterwards; Miss Stephens came out, we think, in Mandane; and cer- 
tainly, at a later period, Miss Wilson (now Mrs. Welch), who was to have surpassed 
all her predecessors. But the instances ure countless. It is, however, curious 
that Storace’s compositions should be so entirely laid aside. ‘ Love in a Village” 
and the “ Duenna” have been sometimes given, and most the rece f the * 
gar’s Opera,” as if to place our love of national airs in the broadest light, since it 
‘extenuates and supports even the gross vulgarities and grosser obscenities of that 
— . crime and infamy. Now it is nothing else, for the point of the political 
satire is lost. . 
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His merits are by far too little known to the English, for it may fairly 
be said, shat the works of no other poet will be found to afford such ex- 
uisite gratification, better models for the formation of a refined and 
delicate taste, noble sentiments, or more pathetic and beautiful scenes 
aud situations. Italian isnot cultivated with sufficient mterest by our 
countrymen. It is regarded as little more than the vehicle for music, 
and its trashy songs are the means-of bringing dishonour upon its gene- 
ral literature, and of deadening all curiosity as to its 4 Fenelon is 
said to have learned Spanish at eighty, for the pleasure of reading “‘ Don 
Quixote.’ It is worth learning Italian at any age for the satisfaction of 
reading Metastasio. But to our main object.—The prime consideration 
is, that Metastasio wrote entirely for music : of this single principle he 
never lost sight, nor must they who would understand his excellences. 
His style, above that of any other poet, is at once terse and liminous ; 
he unites rapidity with smoothness, variety with uniformity, and his 
choice of language is as musical as picturesque and descriptive. Every- 
thing is easy— everything is free ; tht words seem rather to be made for 
their position than selected and created, as it were, to be placed where 
he pleases and as he pleases. No one so thoroughly adapted the Italian 
language to the genius of music. It is thus that one of the most philo- 
sophical of critics has described his improvements :— 

** No one better than he ever understood how to adapt the Italian 
language to the purposes of music, by rejecting such words as were too 
long and elaborate to be melodious — by the frequent use of the syncope, 
and of words ending with accented vowels, as ard, peg”, sara, and 
which add so materially to the polish of the language—by the skilful 
alternation of short and long syllables, in order to give toa period that 
variety which is so wecessary to the intervals of harmony as well as to 
the convenience of the singer—by dividing the verses in the middle, and 
thus to shorten the phrases, and soften their close—by the judicious 
use of rhyme, according to no fixed rules, but rendering it subservient 
to the =| koma of the ear, and avoiding monotony—and, lastly, by 
adapting, with singular dexterity, different metres to different passions ; 
making use of short lines in painting emotions expressive of languor, 
when the exhausted mind, so to speak, has not power to give full utter- 
ance to the sentiment—of rich, rapid, and voluble lines, when courage 
is to be expressed, &c. &c. No one could better than he fit the har- 
mony of Greece to the lyre of Italy,—investing it with all the soul of 
Grecian poetry, much more happily than any who had preceded him, 
not excepting Chiabrera, who was certainly a great man, but who failed 
in the imitation of the truly classical spirit. These former poets thought 
themselves new Pindars when they had composed a regular canzone in 
the proper divisions of strophe, antistrophe, and epodon, resounding with 
auro-crinito, chiom-acquose, ombri-lucente, and such sesquipedaltic 
words, which are, however, void of the real Pindaric spirit, without any 
Grecian character; and, above all, unfit for singing, when we consider 
that the Grecians were never accompanied either by voice or instrument. 
The same may be said of the greater part of their intended Anacreontics, 
which are as much formed in the style of that author as the laughable 
systems of the philosophers are conformable to nature. On the con- 
trary, no one who possesses a spark of feeling, no one that is free from 


, pedantry, will fail to recognize the true Grecian character in much of 
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Metastasio’s poetry ; with no less felicity has he transfused into his own. 
language the sublime beauties of the Hebrew » Which is ap- 
parent in the song of Giudita, in his ‘ Betulia Liberata ;’ few 
poets have succeeded in painting the God of Armies in more majestic 
colours. The skill of the poet is here, indeed, most remarkable in draw- 
ing from the eastern poetry all that it contains of magnificence, and reject- 
ing all such phrases and expressions as are beautiful in the original only 
as idioms proper to the Hebrew tongue, but which would become inflated 
and bombastic when transferred to the Italian, 

“No one understood better the character of the opera and the means of 
adapting the lyrical to the dramatic style, so that neither did the orna- 
menta of the one interfere with the illusion of the other, nor the nature 
of the latter place itself in oppeniee to the picturesque of the former, 
We may observe how regularly he assumes a figurative style in narra- 
tion and description, and divests himself of it whenever the passions are 
called into action, or where advice and decision are required—seldom.or 
never introducing similes into recitative, but leaving them for the airs 
which demand warmth and imagery; how completely his images are 
connected with the circumstances of the scene, so that before they are 
heard, the auditor has already anticipated the poet, foreseeing what com- 
parison ought to be introduced—which could not happen unless it had 
relation to the actual situation of the character or characters before 
him ; and how, in fact, everything results from a surprising justness, 
variety, aud beauty of combination. 

“‘ From particular examples, no less than from the general poetry of 
Metastasio, is apparent the dexterity with which he has imparted to his 
verses the precise degree of harmony that is necessary to make them 
blend properly with the melody, without rendering them too sustained 
and sonorous, as is commonly the case with verses not intended for 
music. Smoothness of style, a certain softness in expression as well as 
in imagery, an easy rhythm, without its being too constant—all these 
things, united toa happy mixture of sounds in the order and combination 
of syllables, are the qualities required in poetry for music, and are those 
which peculiarly characterize the style of Metastasio. Passing on to 
the construction and choice of his plots, the change introduced by him 
into the musical drama is astonishing. Formerly it appears to have 
been considered that the argument was a poem consecrated to fable, and 
from which good sense was banished by law. Stampiglia, Zeno, and, 
above all, Metastasio, have belied this common opinion, by showing that 
the opera is capable of perfect regularity, and that historical subjects, 
without diminishing its grace, give it a perpetuity that it has never 
attained by other means. Accordingly, it is no longer the exaggeration 
of the ancient mythology, but truth and discernment, that constitute the 
nature of the drama. Metastasio has indeed conducted it to the very 
threshold of tragedy, nor is this a slight triumph gained by philosophy 
over imagination and prejudice. Observe the ease with which he 
develops his events; a single line, a single word, is frequently enough 
to explain everything. Observe the skill with which he informs the 
spectators, at the beginning, what it is necessary for them to know, 
exposing past anil present circumstances, and preparing for future 
occurrences, without» difficulty or confusion, but with a facility that 
makes one inclined to rest upon them, The first scene of ‘ Themis- 
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fifteenth century, and the ambitious ornaments of the modern French 
school, but by powerfully awakening the attention of the audience; 
reviving their interest, by the greater rapidity of events, the greater unity 
y waren fpr the music, and by increasin eae da edcataele 
the bustle of action—that action, the soul of the theatre, and which 
has alone rendered many pieces endurable that were absurd in every 


sy poe important endowment of the illustrious author is his 
hilosophy,—not that dusty philosophy which endeavours ‘to atone for 
the absence of common sense by the acquirement of a learned and 
pous ignorance,—not that inconclusive jargon still in use among 
the schools, and which, instead of clearing the intellect, only lulls it 
into a dream of the most sophistical stupidity, but that golden and divine 
philosophy, which, penetrating, like the universal soul of the Pytha- 
goreans, into every division and branch of human knowl ‘does not 
scorn to avail itself of the fascinations of eloquence, or the allurements of 
harmony, for the purpose of instilling truth more agreeably into the 
mind. What dramatic poet has accomplished this end more completely 
than Metastasio? If we regard his moral—that portion of philosophy 
which examines and strengthens the duties of man—thé ecience among 
all others the most worthy of consideration, the only one really beneficial 
to wretched humanity—the only one which is fitted to engross the 
reflection of a thinking being—who has rendered himself so deserving of 
ise? Who has painted virtue in more beautiful colours, or placed 
more splendid examples before us than he proposes for our imitation, 
or expressed more important maxims than are scattered here and there 
throughout his works, or disposed the heart by more irresistible persua- 
sion to receive and retain them? Is there, on the ancient or the modern 
stage, an equally interesting character with Titus? Is he not the delight 
of the human species in the writings of Metastasio, as he was upon his 
throne ? Does he not appear as the true father of his subjects—the model 
of a sovereign of the people—the man, in short, who, as others have said 
of Trajan, was born to heneur the human, and to personify the divine 
nature ? Do not the votaries of liberty (that sublime phantom of elevated 
mitds!) feel themselves excited to heroism by contemplating his ‘ Cato ?’ 
and do not his ‘Siroe,’ ‘Timante,’ ‘ Svenvango,’ * Egio,’ ‘ Arbace,’ 
and ‘ Megacle,’ exalt our ideas of our species? Do we uot rejoice in 
being able to feel we have Themistocles as a companion, and does not 
every one feel impressed with astonishment at the elevation of the 
sentiments which the poet puts into his mouth in one of the most 
delicate situations in which a hero can be placed? In his compositions 
is verified the remark of Plato, that if Virtue could ‘be displayed in her 
naked purity before the eyes of men, the wholé:World would quickly 
become enamoured of her. Yes: although Metastasio were deprived of 
a thousand other beauties, this alone would be sufficient to render him 
the delight of honest and feeling hearts. The imagination of the virtuous 
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man, with ‘the spectacle ‘of: triumphant vice,’ weatied wit 
roaming h a world in which n is offered to his view but 
oppressors and oppressed—deafened by the cries of calumny, which 
smother at every turn the timid accents of innocence—worn: out, in 
short, by the intercourse with man as he is generally found, weak, 
malicious, mean, and brutalized,—flies for consolation to the 

of this beautiful poet, as to an imaginary world which shall recover him 
from the tortures suffered in the actual.one. There he enjoys less 
clouded and less stormy skies, breathes an atmosphere more worthy of 
himself, and converses with men who do honour to the Divinity; and 
there his eyes are dazzied by flashes of the primitive light of the great 
and the beautiful, which attest its celestial origin. 

“‘ Nor is the art of scenic decoration Jess his debtor. This quality, 
hitherto unobserved by all who have read Metastasio, would deserve a 
separate dissertation, to show with what dexterity he has treated so in- 
teresting a branch of the melodrama. The man of taste will observe 
with surprise his fertility of imagination in selecting situations fitted to 
the scene; the masterly manner in which he distinguishes local beauty ; 
his nice discernment in selecting those which are calculated to charm 
the fancy of the spectator, in preference to those which may be irksome 
to him ; the delicate, gradual, and never repugnant contrast which he 
preserves in the scenes which speak to the eye; the various and multi- 
plied learning in the geography, the religious rites, the productions, the 
dress of each country,—in all those things, in fact, which render a 
theatrical spectacle at once magnificent and brilliant. The decorator 
knows with certainty the limits through which his fancy may range 
without overstraining the bounds of good sense. He finds in the 
of each of his compositions the concealed, but unbroken connexion, which 
art ought to preserve between music and perspective, or, what: is the 
same thing, between the eye and the ear; he finds that the poet has 
spared him infinite trouble in an infinity of ‘means pointed out for 
paring, maintaining, and increasing the illusion, with germs of ‘inven- 
tion, and flashes of picturesque genius, assisting him both m the change 
of scenes, and in the exquisite painting of landscape. But that whiclr 
forms his chief characteristic—that which makes him the delight of 
sensitive hearts—that which principally exacts the universal gratitude of 
his readers, proved by the tears which he has drawn from theit eyes—is 
his art of moving the emotions. His eloquence is the dene tormentum 
of Horace applied to the heart. 

** No one was ever imbued like Metastasio with the philosophy of love, 
—a philosophy which, however easy of comprehension it may appear, 
because common to the greater of mankind and founded upon senti-~ 
ment, has, nevertheless, been seldom completely understood, even by the 
greatest dramatic poets. Noone has painted it in such genuine colours ; 
now bringing to light the most hidden feelings,—now simplifying the 
most complicated,—now drawing the veil from the thost ilhusive appear~ 
ances. Itis sufficient merely to read ‘ L’ Asilo d’ Amore,’ to recognize a 
complete philosophical treatise, in which the symptomatic code of thie 
passion is laid before us in the most beautiful hues of poetry, and with 
a delicacy and truthfar superior to the pompous and unintelligible jargon 
with which the same subject is discussed by Plato in his. iter 


“No one has equally purified it, divesting it of every baser interest, 
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it on the firm foundation of the soul, and blending, it in one 
feeling with the most refined courtesy. No other possesses in 
igh a degree the eloquence of the heart, nor better knows how to 
bring the feelings into play, to set different interests in opposition, and 
put one to the test against the other, to develop circumstances with 
clearness that lead to an action, to concentrate them all in a catastrophe, 
atid to trace the most sudden, deep-set, and peculiar motives to their 
proper source in a character. His touches are always those of a great 
master—distinct, profound, pathetic, and sublime.” 

The philosophic Spanish critic, whom we have here quoted, then 
enters into the parallel instituted by Sherlock between Ariosto and 
Metastasio, and he thus concludes :—“ If, after a long silence, I were 
compelled to decide, illustrious Metastasio! the boast of a nation which 
adored thee in th after having abandoned thee in thy youth, and 
who joyfully beheld those rare talents rewarded in another country which 
they ought to have preserved in their own: yes; thou wouldst be the 
Venus to whom I should adjudge the apple of beauty. ‘To this decision 
I should come the more readily, because the influence of Metastasio on 
the taste of the Italians, and on that of other nations, has been greater 
than that of Ariosto, or of any other poet whatever. Italy ought not to 
consider him merely as a superior melodramatic author, in which style 
he has had as yet no equal; but she is also in a great measure indebted 
to him for that perfection to which the arts of singing and composition 
have attained during the last century. Our Pergolesis, our Vincis, 
Jomellis, Buranellis, Terradeglias, Perez, Durantes, and many 
others, together with our Farinellis,:Caffarellis, Gizziellis; Guarduccis, 
Guadagnis, Pacchierottis, may, with some reason, be called the é/éves 
of Metastasio, for it is certain that they would never have reached such 
perfection had they not first been inspired by his genius, and improved 
their own talents by the study of his works. Poetry and music are like 
the opening and conclusion of an oration ;—the last is but an ampli- 
fication, or development, of what the first sketches out: and since it 
is impossible, or at least difficult, to compose expressive music to in- 
significant words, thus the composer and the singer both find themselves 
spared an immense deal of trouble when the poet furnishes them with 
a variety and abundance of musical inflections. Thus, the philosopher 
of Geneva has expressed himself, with not less truth than eloquence, 
when addressing those youths who desire to know whether bounteous 
nature had transfused into their souls one spark of that celestial fire 
which is understood by the term Genius. ‘ If you would know,’ he said, 
* go to Naples, hear the chefs-d’ wuvre of Leo, Jomelli, Durante, or Pergo- 
lesi; if your eyes are suffused with tears, if you feel your heart beat, and 
your breathing choked, take Metastasio, and set to work. His genius 
will inspire your own. You will create after his example, and the eyes 
of others will soon return to you those tears which he will have com- 
pelled you to shed.’ ”’. 

Here, then, we find our first great requisite,—a poet equal to the task 
of giving interest to the legitimate musical drama, by plot and poetry, 
without deviating into the absurdities of our English construction. At 
this point we shall close the first portion of our essay. Our next 
number shall be.devoted to the demonstration of the further advantages 
which the joint forces of poetry and music enjoy, and the means which 
the English possess of giving to both their utmost power and efficacy, 
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CHAPTERS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A 
DECEASED LAWYER. 





No. I. 


Ir has frequently occurred to me that if any member of the Bar, who 
has been for a few years in practice in our criminal courts, possessing 
the not uncommon qualities of a moderate understanding, a mind open 
to conviction, and a tolerable share of attention to the cases which occur, 
would communicate to the world the result of his experience ; he would 
do more to enlighten the public mind upon the nature and practical ope- 
ration of that most valued of our institutions, the Trial by Jury, than 
could be effected in any other mode. No man can have attended, even 
for a single day, either as a juror or a witness, in any one of our courts, 
whether civil or criminal, without having been struck, if he be of an 
observant habit, by verdicts utterly at variance with the facts upon which 
those verdicts have been founded. Every man must have seen, and must 
be able to bear testimony to, some case, in which the. result has been 
unsatisfactory to his own mind ; nor can there be many who have retired 
home to meditate on the scenes they have witnessed, who have not felt 
some emotion of regret at the success of guilt, or some pang of horror 
at the conviction of innocence: but few, very few, save only those who 
are most familiar with our courts of justice, can form any just idea how 
frequently both these cases really occur. It has been my lot to have 
attended, for many years of my life, no matter in what capacity, in most 
of the courts in this kingdom. I have witnessed, and been personally 
concerned in, cases so singular in their nature, so unexpected in their 
termination, so totally at variance with all that could have been predicted 
of them, that, p vem in the silent lapse of time they have passed by 
and are forgotten, I am persuaded that they can never be read without 
interest, or reflected upon without instruction. It may happen that 
some, at least, of the parties to the circumstances that I shall relate are 
living,—at all events, their friends or relations may be affected by the 
recollection of them,—I shall therefore make use of fictitious names. 
The facts have now become matter of history; but the revival of them 
may open wounds which the lenient hand of Time has long closed—that 
is unavoidable. Experience can only communicate her stores of know- 
ledge, so as to make them useful, by the recital of facts that have really 
occurred. The sufferings and misfortunes of those who have gone before 
us are beacons to warn those who are navigating the same ocean of life : 
they therefore become public property for the benefit of all; but it is a 
needless violation of individual comfort and individual happiness, to 
point out the unfortunate and the sufferers. 

One of the most extraordinary and most interesting trials of which I 
find any account in my note-book, took place on the Northern Circuit, 
very little less than fifty years ago. It is instructive in many points of 
view. To those who believe that they see the finger of Providence es 
cially pointing out the murderer, and guiding, in a slow but unerring 
course, the footsteps of the avenger of blood, it will afford matter of 
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deep meditation and reflection. To those who think more lightly upon 


such subjeets,—to those whom p or indifference has taught to 
Ss ee ke gliding on in a smooth un- 
channel, varied only by the save which the chance winds may 


blow into the stréam,—it aan offer food for grave contemplation. How- 
ever: they may smile at the thought of Divine interposition, they will 
recognize in this story another pront toof of the wisdom of the sage of old, 
who said, dene when the Gods had determined to destroy a man, they 
i ty hn riving him of his senses,—that is, by making him act as if 
t away To the inexperienced in my own profession it will 
teach a lesson of prudence, more forcible than thousand arguments 
could make it: they will learn that of which they stand deeply m need, 
and which scarce anything but dear-bought experience can enforce—to 
rest satisfied with success, without examining too nicely how it has been 
obtained, and never to hazard a defeat by pushing a victory too far. 
“ Leave well alone”’ is a maxim which a wise man im every situation of 
life will do well to observe ; but if a barrister hopes to rise to eminence 
and distinction, let him have it deeply engraven upon the tablet of his 


in the year 17—, John Smith was indicted for the wilful murder of 
Henry Thomson. The case was one of a most extraordinary nature, 
and the interest excited by it was almost unparalleled. The accused 
was a gentleman of considerable property, residing upon his own estate, 
in an unfrequented part of shire. A person, supposed to be an 
entire stranger to him, had, late in a summer’s day, requested and ob- 
tained shelter and hospitality for the night. He had, it was supposed, 
after taking some slight refreshment, retired to bed in perfect health, 
ee to be awakened at an early hour the following morning. 
When the servant appointed to call him entered his room for that pur- 
pose, he was found in his bed, perfectly dead ; and, from the appearance 
of the body, it was obvious that he had been so for many hours. There 
was not the slightest mark of violence on his person, and the countenance 
retained the same expression which it had borne during life. Great con- 
sternation was, of course, excited by this discovery, and mquiries were im- 
mediately made,— first, as to who the stranger was—and, secondly, as to 
how he met with his death. Both were unsuccessful. As to the former, 
no information could be obtained—no clue discovered to lead to the 
knowledge either of his name, his person, or his occupation. He had 
arrived on horseback, and was seen passing through a neighbouring 
village about an hour before he reached the house where his existence 
was so mysteriously terminated, but could be traced no farther. Beyond 
this, all was conjecture. 

To those whose memory carries them back no farther than the last 
few years, during which, by means of the public press, information is 
so surely and so speedily circulated through every part of the kingdom, 
this may seem incredible ; but to those who are old enough to remember 
the state of the country at the time of which I am writing, it will not 
afford matter even for surprise. The county newspaper, if, indeed, there 
were one, published once a week, found its way, if at all, at long and 
varying intervals, into the remote parts of the district. To show how 
uncertain even this means of information was, | may mention that, so 
late as the year 1790, an act of parliament was passed relating to works 
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of immense local, and I may almost say national, importance; the com- 
missioners under which wore directed from time to time to meet: in 
which there was a clause enacting that notice of such meetings should 
be inserted in the county newspaper, if there should happen to be one; 
and, if not, in the * London Gazette.” 

With respect to the death, as little could be learned as of the dead 
man; it was, it is true, sudden—awfully sudden; but there was no 
reason, that alone excepted, to wppoge that it was caused by the hand 
of man, rather than by the hand of God. A coroner’s jury was, of 
course, summoned; and after an investigation, in which little more 
could be proved than that which I have here stated, a verdict was returned 
to the effect that the deceased died by the visitation of God. Days and 
weeks passed on, and little further was known. In the mean time ru- 
mour had not been idle: suspicions, vague, indeed, and undefined, but 
of a dark and fearful character, were at first whispered, and afterwards 
boldly expressed. The precise object of these suspicions was not clearl 
indicated ; some implicated one person, some another: but they all 
pointed to Smith, the master of the house, as concerned in the death of 
the stranger. As usual in such cases, circumstances totally unconnected 
with the transaction in question, matters many years antecedent, and re- 
lating to other persons, as well as other times, were used as auxiliary to the 
present charge. The character of Smith, in early life, had been exposed 
to much observation. While his father was yet alive, he had left his 
native country, involved in debt, known to have been guilty of great 
irregularities, and suspected of being not over-scrupulous as to the mode 
of obtaining those supplies of money of which he was continually in 
want, and which he seemed somewhat inexplicably to procure. 


“ And he had left in youth his father-land ; 
But from the hour he wav'd his parting hand, 
Each trace wax'd fainter of his course, till all 
Had nearly ceased his memory to recall. 
His sire was dust; his vassals could declare, 
“Fwas all they knew, that Lara was not there: 
Nor sent, nor came he, till conjecture grew 
Cold in the many, anxious in the few. 


“ He came at last in sudden loneliness, 
And whence they knew not, why they need not guess ; 
They more might marvel, when the greeting’s o'er, 
Not that he came, but came not long before. 
Years had roll'd on, and fast they speed away 
To those that wander, as to those that stay, 
He came; nor yet is past his manhood's prime, 
Though sear'd by toil, and something touched by time." 


Ten years and more had elapsed since his return; and the events of 
his youth had been forgotten by many, and to many were entirely un- 
known: but, on this oecasion, they were revived, and, probably, with 
considerable additions. 

Two months after the death of the stranger, a gentleman arrived at 
the place, impressed with a belief that he was his brother, and seeking 
for information either to confirm or refute his suspicions. The horse 
and the clothes of the unfortunate man still remained, and were instantly 
recognized: one other test there was, though it was uncertain whether 
that would lead to any positive conclusion ;—the exhumation of the 
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body. This test was tried: and although decomposition had gone on 
rapidly, yet enough remained to identify the body, which the brother 
id most satisfactorily. As soon as it was known that there was a per- 
son authorized by relationship to the deceased to inquire into the.cause 
of his death, and, if it should appear to have been otherwise than 
natural, to take steps for bringing to justice those who had been con- 
cerned in it, the reports which had been previously floating idly about, 
and circulated without having any distinct object, were collected into one 
channel, and poured into his ear. What those reports were, and 
what they amounted to, it is not necessary here to mention: suffice it 
to say, that the brother laid before the magistrates of the district such 
evidence as induced them to commit Mr. Smith to gaol, to take his trial 
for the wilful murder of Henry Thomson. As it was deemed essential 
to the attainment of justice, to keep secret the examination of the wit- 
nesses who were produced before the magistrates, all the information of 
which the public were in possession before the trial took place, was that 
which I have here narrated. 
Such was the state of things upon the morning of the trial. Seldom, 
— had speculation been so busy as it was upon this occasion. 
agers to a considerable amount were depending upon the event of the 
case; so lightly do men think and act with reference to matters in which 
they are not personally concerned, even though the life of a fellow-crea- 
ture is involved in the issue. The personal character of the presiding 
judge was not without its weight, in influencing opinions as to the pro- 
bability of conviction or acquittal. That judge was a man whom, living, 
I so sincerely loved, and whose memory I now so truly venerate, that I 
dare not, even at this distance of time, trust myself to speak of him as 
I feel, lest I should be suspected of partiality. He was the late Lord 
Mansfield ;—a man who, in addition to the other eminent judicial 
qualities which belonged to him, possessed some which peculiarly fitted 
him for investigating such a case, as well as some which were thought 
to bear against his fitness. Before his elevation to the judicial bench, 
he had been for some years not only one of the most eloquent debaters, 
but one of the most powerful reasoners, in the House of Commons ; and 
had acquired the reputation, which he richly deserved, of possessing a 
power of discriminating between truth and falsehood rarely attained by 
any individual. But, at the same time, he was more than suspected of 
being deficient in that firmness of purpose, that moral courage, essential 
to the efficient discharge of his high functions in a case where doubtful 
and difficult questions were almost certain to arise, which a timid man, 
fearful of committing himself, would rather avoid than decide upon. 
The recollection of Lord George Gordon’s riots, then fresh in the mind 
of every man, tended very much in the breast of the common people to 
strengthen this opinion. The belief was general, and I confess that even my 
affection cannot lead me to doubt its accuracy, that, in a great measure at 
least, the scenes of that fearful time were to be attributed to the timidity 
and indecision of this otherwise t man. The King had publicl 
declared that the magistrates had failed in their duty; and this reproac 
applied with peculiar force to the Lord Chief Justice of England. Had 
he but employed those powers with which the constitution had armed 
him, for the early suppression of the riots, the metropolis would not have 
been given up for a week to the uncontrolled dominion of a lawless mob, 
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nor that melodramatic jumble of tragedy and comedy been enacted 
which cannot now be thought of without amazement, and which has no 
in modern history. 

Lord Mansfield’s charge to the grand jury upon the subject of this 
murder had excited a good deal of attention. He had recommended 
them, if they entertained reasonable doubts of the sufficiency of the evi- 
dence to ensure a conviction, to throw out the Bill; explaining to them 
most justly and clearly that, in the event of their doing so, if any addi- 
tional evidence should, at a future time, be discovered, the prisoner could 
again be nary se and tried for the offence; whereas, if they found 
a true Bill, and, from deficiency of proof, he was now acquitted on his 
trial, he could never again be molested, even though the testimony 
against him should be morally as clear as light. The grand jury after, as 
was supposed, very considerable discussion among themselves, and, as was 
rumoured, by a majority of only one, returned a true Bill. After thec 
I have mentioned, it was conjectured that the proofs offered to the grand 
jury must have been strong to authorize such a finding; and a strong im- 
pression in consequence prevailed that there would ultimately be a convic- 
tion. As if to show, however, how uncertain all conjecture must be by those 
who are mere spectators of what is going on, the next morning a different 
current was given to the tide of popular opinion. At the sitting of the 
court an application was made by the counsel for the Crown to postpone 
the trial to the next assizes, on the ground that a clue had just Soon ob- 
tained to evidence of a most important nature, which could not be pro- 
cured in time for the present assizes, and without which those who con- 
ducted the prosecution thought it would not be safe to proceed to trial. 
The application was of course strenuously opposed by the counsel for the 
prisoner. It was urged in his behalf, that as this was a case in which 
no bail could be taken, the granting it would have the effect of keeping 
him in gaol many months, when he was ready to take his trial: and it 
was said that this was not a common case, where the committal of the 
offender was in pursuance of a finding by « coroner’s jury, and therefore 
where the prosecutor was compelled to come prepared with the best evi- 
dence he could procure ; but that the prosecutor had, without interfer- 
ence, and without compulsion, selected his own time for the apprehension 
of the prisoner, and the statement of the charge ; and that he was bound, 
therefore, to be furnished with proofs in support of the accusation he had 
made. These arguments were not without their weight; and Lord 
Mansfield refused to postpone the trial. As the application avowedly 
had proceeded upon the insufficiency of the evidence at present in the 
prosecutor’s possession to substantiate the offence, expectations of his 
acquittal were confidently entertained and unreservedly expressed during 
the short period that intervened before the trial, which was fixed for the 
following morning, and which, without anything material occurring on 
the one side or the other, took place at the appointed time. 

Never shall I forget the appearance of anxiety exhibited upon every 
countenance on the entrance of the judge into court. In an instant the 
most profound silence prevailed ; and interest, intense and aay nays 
though subdued, seemed to wait upon mes 4 word and every look, as if 
divided between expectation and doubt, whether something might not 
even yet interfere to prevent the extraordinary trial from taking place, 
Nothing, however, occurred ; and the stillness was broken by the mellow 
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and voice of Lord Mansfield—* Let John Smith be placed at the 
bar.” order was obeyed ; and, as the prisoner entered the dock, he 
met on every side the eager and anxious eyes of a couritless multitude 
bent in piercing scrutiny his face. And well did he endure that 
scrutiny. A momentary euffasion covered his cheeks ; but it was only 
momentary, and less than might have been from an indifferent 
rson, found himself on a sudden * the o ed of all observers.”’ 
e bowed respectfully to the court ; and then folding his arms, seemed 
to wait until he should be called upon to commence his part in that drama 
in which he was to perform so conspicuous a character. I find it diffi- 
cult to deseribe the effect produced on my mind by his al appear- 
ance ; yet his features were most remarkable, and are indelibly impressed 
on my memory. He was a ntly between forty and fifty years of age ; 
his hair, grown either toil, or care, or age, indicated an approach 
to the latter period; while the strength and uprightness of his ‘ 
the haughty coldness of his look, and an eye that spoke of fire, and 
— and n, ill concealed, would have led conjecture to fix on the 
ormer. is countenance, at the first glance, a red to be that which 
we are accustomed to associate with deeds of high and noble daring ; 
but a second and more attentive examination of the face and brow was 
less satisfactory. There was, indeed, strongly marked, the intellect to 
conceive and devise schemes of high import; but I fancied that I could 
trace, in addition to it, caution to conceal the deep design, a power to 
penetrate the motives of others, and to personate a charaeter at variance 
with his own, and a cunning that indicated constant watchfulness and 
cireumspection. Firmness there was, to persevere to the last; but 
that was equivocal: and I could not help persuading myself that it 
was not of that character which would prompt to deeds of virtuous 
en , or to * seek the bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth ;” 
but that it was rather allied to that quality which would © let no com- 
ctious visitings of Nature shake his fell purpose,” whatever it might 
ba The result of this investigation into his character, such as it was, 
was obviously unfavourable ; and yet there were moments when I thought 
I had meted out to him a hard measure of justice, and when F was 
tempted to accuse myself of prejudice in the opimion FE had formed of 
him; and particularly when he was asked by the clerk of the igns 
the usual question, “ Are you guilty, or not quilty ?? as he drew 
form up to its fullest height, and the fetters clanked wpon his legs, as he 
answered with unfaltering tongue and unblenching cheek, * Not guilty,” 
my heart smote me for having involuntarily interpreted against him every 
sign that was doubtful. 

The counsel for the prosecution opened his case to the jury in a man- 
ner that indicated very little expectation of a conviction. "He began by 
imploring them to divest their mds of all that they had heard before they 
came into the box: he entreated them to attend to the evidence, and 
judge from that alone. He stated that, in the course of his experience, 
which was very great, he had never met with a case involved in 
mystery than that upon which he was then addressing them. The pri- 
soner at the bar was a man moving in a respectable station in society, 
and maintaining a fair character. He was, to all appearance, in the 
possession of considerable property ; and was above the ordinary temp- 
tations to commit so foul a crime. With respect to the property of 
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the deceased, it was strongly suspected that he had either been robbed 
of, or in some inexplicable manner made away with, gold and jewels toe 
very amount ; yet, in candour, he was bound to admit that no por- 
tion of it, however trifling, could be traced to the prisoner. As to any 
motive of malice or revenge, none could by possibility be assigned; for 
the prisoner and the deceased were, as far as could be ascertained, total 
strangers to each other. Still there were most ms gy circum- 
stances connected with his death, pregnant with suspicion at least, and 
imperiously demanding explanation; and it was justice, no less to the 
accused than to the public, that the case should undergo judicial 
investigation. The deceased Henry Thomson was a_ jeweller, resid- 
ing in London, wealthy, and in considerable business; and, as was 
the custom of his time, in the habit of personally conducting his 
principal transactions with the foreign merchants with whom he 
traded. He had travelled much in the course of his business in Germany 
and Holland; and it was to meet at Hull a trader of the latter nation, of 
whom he was to make a large purchase, that he had left London a month 
before his death. It would be proved by the landlord of the inn where 
he had resided, that he and his correspondent had been there; and a 
wealthy jeweller of the town, well acquainted with both parties, had seen 
Mr. Thomson after the departure of the Dutchman ; and could speak po- 
sitively to there being then in his possession jewels of large value, and 
gold, and certain bills of exchange, the parties to which he could describe. 
This was on the morning of Thomson’s departure from Hull, on his 
return to London, and was on the day but one preceding that on which 
he arrived at the house of the prisoner. What had become of him in 
the interval could not be ascertained; nor was the prisoner’s house situ- 
ated in the road which he ought to have taken. No reliance, however, 
could be placed on that circumstance ; for it was not at all uncommon for 
persons who travelled with property about them, to leave the direct road, 
even for a considerable distance, in order to secure themselves as effectu- 
ally as possible from the robbers by whom the remote parts of the country 
were greatly infested. He had not been seen from the time of his leav- 
ing Hull till he reached the village next adjoining Smith’s house, and 
h which he passed, without even a momentary halt. He was seen 
to alight at Smith’s gate, and the next morning was discovered dead in his 
bed. He now came to the most extraordinary part of the case. It would 
be proved, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that the deceased died by poison 
— poison of a most subtle nature, most active in its operation, and possess- 
ing the wonderful and dreadful quality of leaving no external mark or token 
by which its presence could be detected. The ingredients of which it was 
composed were of so sedative a nature, that, instead of the on which it 
had been used exhibiting any contortions, or marks of ing, it left 
upon the features nothing but the calm and placid quiet of repose. Its 
effects, and indeed its very existence, were but recently known in this 
country, though it had for some time been used in other nations of 
Europe ; and it was supposed to be a discovery of the German chemists, 
and to be produced by a powerful distillation of the seed of the wild 
cherry tree, so abundant in the Black Forest. 
But the fact being ascertained, that the cause of the death was poison, 
deft open the much more momentous question,—by whom was it admi- 
nistered? It could hardly be supposed to be by the deceased himself: 
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there was nothing to induce such a suspicion; and there was this im- 
portant circumstance, which of itself almost negatived its possibility, 
that no phial, or vessel of any kind, had been discovered, in which the 
poison could have been contained. Was it then the prisoner who ad- 
ministered it? Before he asked them to come to that conclusion, it 
would be necessary to state more distinctly what his evidence was. The 
prisoner’s family consisted only of himself, a housekeeper, and one man- 
servant. The man-servant slept in an out-house adjoining the stable, 
and did so on the night of Thomson’s death. The prisoner slept at one 
end of the house, and the housekeeper at the other, and the deceased 
had been put into a room adjoining the housekeeper’s. It would be 
proved, by a person who happened to be passing by the house on the 
night im question, about three hours after midnight, that he had been 
induced to remain and watch, from having his attention excited by the 
circumstance, then very unusual, of a light moving about the house at 
that late hour. That person would state, most positively, that he could 
distinctly see a figure, holding a light, go from the room in which the 
prisoner slept, to the housekeeper’s room ; that two persons then came 
out of the housekeeper’s room, and the light disappeared for a minute. 
Whether the two persons went into Thomson’s room he could not see, 
as the window of that room looked another way; but in about a minute 
they returned, passing quite along the house to Smith’s room again ; 
and in about five minutes the light was extinguished, and he saw it no 
more, 

Such was the evidence upon which the magistrates had committed 
Smith ; and singularly enough, since his committal, the housekeeper had 
been missing, nor could any trace of her be discovered. Within the last 
week, the witness who saw the light had been more particularly ex- 
amined; and, in order to refresh his memory, he had been placed, at 
dark, in the very spot where he had stood on that night, and another 
person was placed with him. The whole scene, as he had described it, 
was acted over again; but it was utterly impossible, from the cause 
above mentioned, to ascertain, when the light disappeared, whether the 
parties had gone into Thomson’s room. As if, however, to throw still 
deeper mystery over this extraordinary transaction, the witness persisted 
in adding a new feature to his former statement: that after the persons 
had returned with the light into Smith’s room, and before it was ex- 
tinguished, he had twice perceived some dark object to intervene between 
the light and the window, almost as large as the surface of the window 
itself, and which he described by saying, it appeared as if a door had 
been placed before the light. Now, in Smith’s room, there was nothing 
which could account for this appearance; his bed was in a different 
part; and there was neither cupboard nor press in the room, which, but 
for the bed, was entirely empty, the room in which he dressed being at a 
distance beyond it. He would state only one fact more (said the learned 
counsel) and he had done his duty; it would then be for the jury to do 
theirs. Within a few days there had been found, in the prisoner’s house, 
the stopper of a small bottle of a very singular description ; it was ap- 
parently not of English manufacture, and was described, by the medical 
men, as being of the description used by chemists to preserve those liquids 
which are most likely to lose their virtue by exposure to the air. To 
whom it belonged, or to what use it had been applied, there was no 
evidence to show. 
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Such was the address of the counsel for the prosecution ; and during 
its deli I had earnestly watched the countenance of the prisoner, 
who had listened to it with deep attention. Twice only did I perceive 
that it produced in him the slightest emotion. When the disappearance 
of his housekeeper was mentioned, a smile, as of scorn, seaale over his 
lip; and the notice of the discovery of the stopper obviously excited an 
interest, and, I thought, an apprehension; but it quickly subsided. I 
need not detail the evidence that was given for the prosecution: it 
amounted, in substance, to that which the counsel stated; nor was it 
varied in any particular. The stopper was produced, and proved to be 
found in the house; but no attempt was made to trace it to the pri- 
soner’s possession, or even knowledge. 

When the case was closed, the learned Judge, addressing the counsel 
for the prosecution, said, he thought there was hardly sufficient evidence 
to call upon the prisoner for his defence; and if the jury were of the 
same opinion, they would at once stop the case. Upon this observation 
from the Judge, the jury turned round for a moment, and then inti- 
mated their acquiescence in his lordship’s view of the evidence. The 
counsel folded up their briefs, and a verdict of acquittal was about to be 
taken, when the prisoner addressed the court. He stated, that having 
been accused of so foul a crime as murder, and having had his character 
assailed by suspicions of the most afflicting nature, that character could 
never be cleared by his acquittal, upon the ground that the evidence 
against him was inconclusive, without giving him an opportunity of 
stating his own case, and calling a witness to counteract the impressions 
that had been raised against him, by explaining those circumstances 
which at present appeared doubtful. He urged the learned Judge to 
permit him to state his case to the jury, and to call his housekeeper, 
with so much earnestness, and was secouded so strongly by his counsel, 
that Lord Mansfield, though very much against his inclination, and con- 
trary to his usual habit, gave way, and yielded to the fatal request. 


“ Evertere domos totas, optantibus ipsis, 
Dii faciles—torrens dicendi copia multis, 
Et sua mortifera est facundia.’ 


The prisoner then addressed the jury, and entreated their patience for 
a short time. He repeated to them that he never could feel satisfied to 
be acquitted, merely because the evidence was not conclusive; and 
pledged himself, in a very short time, by the few observations he should 
make, and the witness whom he should call, to obtain their verdict upon 
much higher grounds,—upon the impossibility of his being guilty of the 
dreadful crime. With respect to the insinuations which had been thrown 
out against him, he thought one observation would dispose of them. 
Assuming it to be true that the deceased died from the effect of a poison, 
of which he called God to witness that he had never even heard either 
the name or the existence until this day, was not every probability in 
favour of his innocence? Here was a perfect stranger, not known to 
have in his possession a single article of value, who might either have 
lost, or been robbed of, that property which he was said to have had at 
Hull. What so probable as that he should, in a moment of despair at 
his loss, have destroyed himself? The fatal drug was stated to have 
been familiar in those countries in which Mr. Thomson had travelled, 
while to himself it was utterly unknown. Above all, he implored the 
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jury to remember, that although the eye of malice had watched every 

ing of his since the fatal accident, and though the most minute 
search been made into every part of his no vestige had 
been discovered of the most trifling article to the deceased, 
nor had even a rumour been circulated that poison of any kind had been 
ever in his possession. Of the stopper which had been found, he dis- 


its being found in his house, only a few days ago, when hundreds of 
people had been there, produce upon an impartial mind even a momen- 
tary prejudice against him? One fact, one only, had been proved, 
to which it was possible for him to give an answer,;—the fact of his 
having gone to the bed-room of his housekeeper on the night in question. 
He had been subject, for many years of his life, to sudden fits of illness ; 
he had been seized with one on that occasion, and had gone to her to 

ure her assistance in lighting a fire. She had returned with him to 
iis room for that purpose, he having waited for a minute in the passage 
while she put on her clothes, which would account for the momentary 
disappearance of the light; and after she had remained in his room a 
few minutes, finding himself better, he had dismissed her, and retired 
again to bed, from which he had not risen when he was informed of the 
death of his guest. It had been said, that, after his committal to prison; 
his housekeeper had disappeared. He avowed that, finding his enemies 
determined, if possible, to accomplish his ruin, he had thought it pro- 
bable they might tanrper with his servant: he had, therefore, kept her 
out of their way; but for what purpose? Not to prevent her testimony 
being given, for she was now under the care of his solicitor, and would 
instantly appear for the aw of confirming, as far as she was con- 
cerned, the statement which he had just made. 

Such was the prisoner’s address, which produced a very powerful 
effect. It was delivered in a firm and impressive manner, and its 
simplicity and artlessness gave to it an appearance of truth. The house- 
keeper was then 9 into the box, and examined by the counsel for the 
prisoner. According to the custom, at that time almost universal, of 
excluding witnesses from court until their testimony was required, she 
had been kept at a house near at hand, and had not heard a single word 
of the trial, There was nothing remarkable in her manner or appear- 
ance; she might be about thirty-five, or a little more; with regular 
though not agreeable features, and an air perfectly free from embarrass- 
ment. She repeated, almost in the prisoner’s own words, the story that 
he had told of his having called her up, and her having accompanied 
him to his room, adding that, after leaving him, she had retired to her 
own room, and been awakened by the man-seryant in the morning, with 
an account of the traveller’s death. She had now to undergo a cross- 
examination ; and [I may as well state here, that which, though not 
known to me till afterwards, will assist the reader in understanding the 
following scene :—The counsel for the prosecution had, in his own mind, 
attached” considerable importance to the circumstance mentioned by the 


witness who saw the light, that while the prisoner and the housckeeper 
were im the room of the former, something like a door had intervened 
between the candle and the window, which was totally irreconcilable 
with the appearance of the room when examined; und he had half- 
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persuaded himself, that there must be a secret closet which had 
the search of the officers of justice, the opening of which would account 
for the appearance alluded to, and the existence of which might diseover 
the property which had so mysteriously disa - His object, there- 
fore, was to obtain from the housekeeper (the only person except the 
prisoner who could give any clue to this) such information as he could 
get, without alarming het by any direct inquiry on the which, 
as she could not help seeing its importance, would have led at once 
to a positive denial. He knew, moreover, that as she had not been in 
court, she could not know how much or how little the inquiry had already 
to light; and by himself treating the matter as immaterial, he 
might lead her to consider it so also, and by that means draw forth all 
that she knew. After some few unimportant questions, he asked her, in 
a tone and manner calculated rather to awaken confidence than to excite 
distrust,— 

During the time you were in Mr. Smith’s room, you stated that the 
eandle stood on the table, in the centre of the room ?—Yes. 

Was the closet, or cupboard, or whatever you call it, opened once, or 
twice, while it stood there ?—A pause: no answer. 

I will call it to your recollection :\aftet Mr. Smith had taken the 
metlicine out of the closet, did he shut the door, or did it remain open ?— 
He shut it. 

— it was opened again for the purpose of replacing the bottle, was 
it >—~It was. 

Do you recollect how long it was open the last time ?—Not above a 
minute. 

The door, when open, would be exactly between the light and the 
window, would it not ?—It would. 

i forget whether you said the closet was on the right, or left, hand ode 
of the window ?—The left. 

Would the door of the closet make any noise in opening ?—None. 

Can you speak positively to that fact? Have you ever opened it 
yourself, or only seen Mr. Smith open it ?—I never opened it myself. 

Did you never keep the key ?—Never. 

Who did ?—Mr. Smith always. 

At this moment the witness chanced to turn her eyes towards the spot 
where the prisoner stood, and the effect was almost electrical. A cold 
damp sweat stood upon his brow, and his face had lost all its colour ; he 
appeared a living image of death. She no sooner saw him than she 
shrieked and fainted. The consequences of her answers flashed across 
her mind. She had been so thoroughly deceived ‘by the manner of the 

advocate, and by the little importance he had seemed to attach to her 
statements, that she had been led on by one — to another, till she 
had told him all that he wanted to know. medical man was imme- 
diately directed to attend to her; and during the interval occasioned by 
this interruption to the proceedings, the solicitor for the prosecution left 
the court. In a short time the gentleman who had attended the witness 
returned into court, and stated that it was impossible that she could at 
present resume her place in the box; and suggested that it would be 
much better to allow her to wait for an hour or two. It was now about 
twelve in the day; gnd Lord Mansfield, having directed that the jury 
should be veciaiimeduted with a room where they could be kept by 
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themselves, adjourned the court for two hours. The prisoner was taken 
back to gaol, and the witness to an apartment in the gaoler’s house ; 
and strict orders were given that she d be allowed to communicate 
with no one, except in the ce and hearing of the physician. It 
was between four and five o’clock when the judge resumed his seat upon 
the bench, the prisoner his station at the bar, and the housekeeper hers 
in the witness-box: the court in the interval had remained crowded 
with the spectators, scarce one of whom had left his place, lest during 
his absence it should be seized by some one else. 

The cross-examining counsel then addressed the witness—I have 

few more questions to ask of you; but beware that you answer 
them truly, for your own life hangs upon a thread. 

Do you know this stopper ?—I do. 

To whom does it belong ?—To Mr. Smith. 

When did you see it last ?—On the night of Mr. Thomson’s death. 

At this moment the solicitor for the prosecution entered the court, 
bringing with him, upon a tray, a watch, two money-bags, a jewel-case, a 

ket-book, and a bottle of the same manufacture as the stopper, and 
aving a cork in it; some other articles there were in it, not material to 
my story. The tray was placed on the table in sight of the prisoner 
and the witness; and from that moment not a doubt remained in the 
mind of any man of the guilt of the prisoner. A few words will bring 
my tale to its close. The house where the murder had been committed 
was between nine and ten miles distant. The solicitor, as soon as the 
cross-examination of the housekeeper had discovered the existence of the 
closet, and its situation, had set off on horseback, with two sheriff's 
officers, and, after pulling down part of the wall of the house, had 
detected this important place of concealment. Their search was well 
rewarded: the whole of the property belonging to Mr. Thomson was 
found there, amounting, in value, to some thousand pounds; and to 
leave no room for doubt, a bottle was discovered, which the medical men 
instantly pronounced to contain the very identical poison which had 
caused the death of the unfortunate Thomson. The result is too obvious 
to need explanation. 

The case presents the, perhaps, unparalleled instance of a man 
accused of murder, the evidence against whom was so slight as to induce 
the judge and jury to concur in a verdict of acquittal; but who, 
persisting in calling a witness to prove his innocence, was, upon the 
testimony of that very witness, convicted and executed. 
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IRISH AFFAIRS IN THE COMING SESSION,.——THE 
LAST IRISH PARLIAMENT, 


Srnce the meeting of the reformed parliament, no complaint has been 
urged with more strength, or reiterated with more frequency,—no charge 
has been made with a better foundation, than that so little of the time of 
the session was devoted to Irish business, and so much of it was con- 
sumed in Irish altercation,—miscalled, Irish debate. The evil was 
of an intolerable nature ; and, like all other evils, would have cured itself 
with a rapidity and an effect proportionate to the severity of the mis- 
chief: but, unfortunately, ministers increased the grievance, or at least 
retarded the cure. The Speaker permitted all possible digressions from 
the subjects of debate; and Lord Althorp, by an urbanity misdirected 
and carried to an injurious excess, consented to interminable adjourn- 
ments upon motions and orders, until his most patient friends were worn 
out, and all opportunities were lost for bringing forward the subjects of 
the most vital importance to both countries. The Irish members of 
the popular party either played their ‘cards most blindly to the interests 
of Ireland, or they dexterously made those interests succumb to per- 
sonal popularity. The strength prepensely thrown away against the 
Coercion Bill might have been better directed against the Church Bill 
or in supporting measures of pressing interest to Ireland, which were 
cunningly avoided, or suffered to lie in cold obstruction, and to rot for 
lack of time and circumstance to bring them forward. For many sub- 
jects of great national importance to Ireland her patriots had wanted 
“time and place,” and “ would make both;” but when they made 
themselves, their fitness did unmake the patriots. 

The Coercion Bill of last session was the tub to the whale; and the 
promised tub of the Repeal of the Union was reserved in the ark for the 
present Session to be thrown into the jaws of the monster, in order to 
divert his appetite for other sustenance which it would not be conve- 
nient to Irish patriotism to grant. Has Ireland no real grieyances, no 
frightful maladies, that need such immediate attention and undivided 
energy» that her representatives ought not to be diverted to objects of 
speculative importance, and of absolutely impossible attainment ? 

No man can doubt the talents and information of Mr. O’Connell, nor 
the dexterity with which he applies them as a political leader. It is 
impossible—absolutely impossible—to suppose that he can have either 
any wish, or expectation, to carry, now or at any future time, a motion 
for the repeal of the Union. It is equally an absolute impossibility to 
suppose that any sane member, English or Irish, could give an honest 
vote in favour of such a motion, unless under the influence of terror ; for 
the term honest implies the reverse of administering to a preju- 
dices for personal objects. Why then is the question of Repeal to be 
brought forward? and, above all, why is it to be brought forward now? 
The answer is too obvious and offensive to be repeated. Could we sus- 
pect the administration of any such turpitude, we could readily conceive 
why they should induce Mr. O’Connell to agitate the question—why 
they should connive at the agitation, and clandestinely promote it; or 
why they should secretly rejoice and chuckle at the time of the House 
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which the patriots, for the sake of popularity, are about to consume in 
their futile, pale gioce eg. cay foo ean neg 
scherieof T198, to goad the Itish five « : , we know of 
no machinery better than O’Commell’s ion mianceuvres to screen 
an administration from the ity of performing what they have pro- 
mised, amd what they oughtto do, for the relief of Ireland. 
In our Number for August 1830, we noticed the “ Historie Memoirs 
of Ireland, by Sir Jonah Barrington,” with his “ Secret Anecdotes of 
the at ocd Copvention, of ine Nene and of the phat for the 
purpose of showi utter a ity of talking of restoring what never 
existed,—the Irisle Parliament. Other authors had exposed that what 
was miscalled the Irish Parliament was so corrupt to its core, that all its 
functions were a mere idle, ostentatious, and terribly expensive form, use- 
lessly added to the substance of English measures, for Ireland ; bat Sir 
Jonah has gone much further than this, He was by birth an Irishman, a 
member of the House of Commons and of the administration, acquainted 
with all the secrets of the Castle, from the arcana of the Secretary’s 
Office, the Lord Lieutenant’s Chamber, and his lady’s boudoir, (always 
a seene of political intrigue,) even up to the awkward disclosures that 
were occasionally made amidst bursts of hilarity at the Viceroy’s convi- 
vial table. In the practices which he exposes, we acknowledge that 
he might have added, “‘ quorum pars magna fui ;’’ and though this may 
abstract from the plea of motives, it gives weight to testimony, and a 
eeeurity for his knowing more than any other man, Sir Jonah not only 
shows that, by the charter or constitution of the Irish Parliament, it was 
without a single element of a legislative assembly, or, in other terms, 
no Parliament at all; but that, under the mask of its being a Parlia- 
ment, it was made a mere machine for effecting the most revolting cor- 
ruptions of the English administration. But Sir Jonah does much more 
than this. -He exposes the places, pensions, sinecures, and literally the 
hard cash vulgarly put into the palms of individual members for their 
atliamentary speeches and votes, not only upon occasion of the Union, 
ut upon all others. He shows you how the clergy, the judges, the bar, 
the nobility, gentry, and even corporate officers, were bought and sold by 
Government, until all pollutions ever known in England, and a tithe of 
which would now rouse the English to rebellion, were as immaculate 
purity compared to the undisguised habits and practices in Ireland. Nay, 
more than this, he shows how duellists were hired and bribed, even by 
judgeships, as assassins (for they deserve no better name) against any 
man that dared to be honest; and a mixture of more horrible barbarity, 
of daring and of sneaking paltry crimes, never disgraced the human 
species, under the name of a government and parliament. The effects 
on the population were dreadful, and Dean Swift’s fiction of the Yahoos, 
and the fictions of cannabilism, seemed to be realised, or surpassed, in 
the climax of 1798, which led to the Union. To revert, therefore, to 
anything Irish, before the Union—to talk of restoring anything that 
ever existed under the name of Irish Parliament—displays cither mania, 
ignorance, or the political ruse of obtaining an object by inflaming the 
passions of ignorance, by means of | to aim at that of which 
the mere thought of the real acquisition would appal the worst nature 
that ever had existence, or that fancy ever created. Mr. O’Connell would 
be one of the last men in the empire to consent to a repeal of the Union, 
and a restoration of the Irish Parliament, 
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It was that the ex : mt Sit Jonah Barri 
sheet apg te cate 
ing the Uren. Now, however, it is rumoured that the state 


views contait ip Sir Jageh'e work spe. Sie. very inpenrwete with the 


or ing the motion, Ag this is the let us 

show the publis Sir Jonah’s exposyre of the given iesponttion af what 

ow called Irish feeling, Irish interests, or Irish patriotism, in the Irish 
arliament. : 

The reader will find, what is by far more important, that Sir Jonah 
illustrates, most powerfully, the hollowness of used to be called the 
Patriotic, or Popular, or lrish party, in the Dublin senate. We know 
that in England, until very lately, popular feelings and principles were 
never appealed to or assumed, except as acloak to enable opposition to 
‘*¢ embarrass his Majesty’s Government.”? In Ireland, this system was 
practised most palpably ; .and even where Sir Jonah’s predilections ave 
averse to this opinion, his disclosures appear to us to show that even the 
strongest cases of Irish patriotism were merely Whig or opposition ma- 
neeuyres. It is clear that, in the Irish Parliament, there never was but one 
instance of a representative being influenced by Irish or popular feelings, 
distinct from government or opposition politics; and this individual, 
though his talents and his virtues were great, was isolated, reviled, got 
rid of, and at last treated as insane. We need not say that we allude to 
Mr. Flood, a truly great man, equally discarded by all parties. Let us 
attend to facts and dates, and we will appeal to the pee reader, whe- 
ther every disclosure made by Sir Jonah does not corroborate this opinion, 

The first points carried by the Irish patriots were the commercial con- 
cessions, consummated in 1782, which Mr. Burke was pleased to call the 
year of the Irish Revolution. Even Sir Jonah would fain treat this as a 
triumph of Irish patriotism over the English Government party in Par- 
liament, Never was there a more unfounded delusion ; it was merely 
the triumph of a Whig manceuvre, carried by Whig partisans, who aban- 
doned all Irish interests, directly they had made their use of the popular 
sympathies. 

The disasters of the American war, and other events which we need 
not recapitulate, had brought Lord North and his administration into 
the utmost extreme of obloquy throughout every part of the empire. 
The previous change of Irish lands from tillage into pasture, owing to 
the high price of cattle, consequent upon the murrain that had ravaged 
Holstem, Holland, England, and Ireland; the close of the American 
market for linens—the staple manufacture of Ireland—had made that 
country a by far greater suflerer than England, under the general dis- 
tress that pervaded the agricultural and manufacturing interests of the 
two kingdoms. Mr. Fox saw that the best way of planting a thorn in 
the side of Lord North, the best way of “ embarrassing his Majesty’s 
ministers,’ was to rouse Irish energies in favour of commercial conces- 
sions from England. Mr. Burke, the Whig, commenced the crusade, in 
the English House of Commons, without, in the first instance, consult- 
ing any Irish partisans. 

At length a rising genius, Mr. Grattan, offered himself as a Whig 
cnaeeaty For the same object, in the Irish House of Commons. Dr, 


Lucan had grown weary, and Flood was a radical, a real Irish patriot, 
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Spey ete ekg ebay: Lord North himself was at length glad 
an opportunity to make the concession, with a view of ing the 
strength of the most rapacious Irish oli y and English . 
The concessions were made, and, on North being driven from 
, the Whig administration granted the simple repeal of the Act of 
. L., which had made English statutes paramount in Ireland. All this 
was trumpeted forth with matchless chicanery, as the triumph of Irish 
patriotism in the Dublin parliament. It was merely a Whig job; and 
as soon as the Irish Whig patriots had gone as far as the Castle had 
directed or permitted, they threw Irish patriotism, Irish interests and 
Irish feelings to the dogs, and the business of the Irish legislature went 
on as subserviently to the English treasury as ever it had done in the 
days of Lord North. 

Mr. Grattan’s first motion in favour of free trade (12th October, 1'779,) 
was made in compliance with the Lord Lieutenant’s wishes, and it was, 
of course, carried, and thirty-seven peers in the English parliament 
supported the same measure. The Whigs were gaining strength; and 
Mr. Grattan’s second motion (a resolution) was carried by one hundred 
and seventy to forty-seven. Lord North then took the job out of the 
patriot’s hands, and himself brought forth his commercial concessions. 
The Whigs’ next manceuvre was the repeal of the 6th Geo. I. ;—the 
simple repeal. Mr, Grattan made his popular motion on 19th April, 
1780, and the house adjourned unanimously. The next trial of strength 
was upon the atrocious and unpopular Mutiny Bill; and yet Govern- 
ment carried the Bill on a division of sixty-nine to twenty-five. Next 
session Mr. Grattan and Mr. Flood united on the same subject, and 
were easily defeated by a large majority. In the ensuing session 
Grattan and Flood, Whig and Radical, upon a resolution impugning the 
Act of Geo. I., were defeated by a division of one hundred and thirty- 
seven to sixty-eight. 

Lord North having conceded all that he intended to concede, treated Irish 
independence, Irish popularity, and Irish Whiggism with sovereign con- 
tempt ; and this division of one hundred and thirty-seven: to sixty-eight 
was at a time when he was at his last gasp, on the eve of succumbing to 
the Whigs in England, At last Mr. Fox came into power, and his first 
letter to Ireland was to make the Irish opposition “‘ the principal sup- 
porters of the new administration.” This is sufficiently intelligible, and 
the Irish patriots took the hint. Mr. Grattan opposed the new Lord 
Lieutenant’s opening address, and his resolution was carried nem. con. 
His speeches and resolutions cut up every Irish grievance root and branch, 
and the English Supremacy Act of Geo. I. was denounced as illegal and 
detestable, and Irish independence was to be renounced only “ wiry our 
tives.”” Mr. Fox agrees to repeal this act; Mr, Grattan forthwith 
votes “ an unconditional grant of 100,000/. to the English minister, and 
a resolution that “ there would no longer exist any constitutional ques- 
tion between the two nations that can interrupt their harmony.” Two 
members objected to this abject submission, and the house divided—two 
hundred and eleven to two. Mr. Grattan, for his patriotism, obtained 
his memorable grant of 50,000/._ Mark the sequel. Mr. Flood de- 
nounces the repeal of the 6th Geo. I. as deceptive and imperfect, and 
he requires England not only to repeal the statute, but to relinquish the 
claim or right of passing laws for Ireland. Mr, Grattan now turns tail 
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upon Mr. Flood and the patriots; and actually only six members 
met motion. So thoroughly was parliament, the volunteers, and the 
nation, the tools of any English party that was that of 308 
volunteer companies, 306 were in favour of Mr. and the Whig 
Lord Lieutenant, . The Whigs are now ousted, and their Tory succes- 
sors voluntarily accede to Mr, Flood’s views, and the Irish parliament 
hail the concessions, though only the year before but six members could 
be found to support it. Toryism is. now triumphant, and the Whig 
leaders have recourse to the old trick of patriotism and popularity... Mr. 
Grattan now broaches the doctrine of reform, and all Ireland is respon- 
sive to the call; and yet we shall see by what majorities Government 
carried all unpopular, and resisted all popular, motions. 

On the first motion for retrenchment, Mr. Flood opposes Mr. Grattan 
and the Castle, and is beaten by fifty-seven. Upon a question of reform 
the division was one hundred and fifty-eight to forty-nine; the next 
division was one hundred and fifty to sixty-eight ; and then one hundred 
and fifty-nine to eight-five; and next Grattan, Curran, Whigs and Pa- 
triots, tried their strength with the Castle on the popular question of 
retrenching pensions, and the division was one hundred and thirty-four 
to seventy-eight. At one period, the legal amount of the civil list pen- 
sions was 7000/., and the actual amount 72,000/. per annum In this 
period, in which every administration was so uniformly successful in ob- 
taining majorities, there had been innumerable changes of parties, vary- 
ing from the extremes of Whiggism under Fox, to the most iron sway 
of Toryism under Mr. Pitt. 

By this brief outline the reader must see that parliamentary patriotism 
in Ireland was a mere trick of opposition; that her best patriots were 
but hired partisans; and that the Irish parliament was a most venal, 
subservient body, totally destitute of principle or nationality, and the tools 
of the Castle equally upon Irish, English, or mixed questions. In fact, of 
the three hundred members, fifty-three pensioned peers nominated one 
hundred and twenty-three, and influenced the return of ten ; fifty-two pen- 
sioned commoners nominated ninety-one, and influenced the return of 
three ; whilst the remaining seats of seventy-three members were in the 
open market. But the state and condition of all classes, from the Lord 
Lieutenant to the meanest cottier—the morals and feelings of every grade 
of society—the clique honour of the different parties and professions, as 
they are incidentally betrayed—or directly exposed, by Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton, are precisely what must have arisen from such a sink of political 
corruption. 

Happily for Ireland, for humanity, and for the honour of our com- 
mon nature, the Union put an end to this government of bribery. The 
Irish people, except as objects of plunder, as victims of vengeance, or as 
serfs to be counted as make-weights in party strife, were never held in 
the slightest consideration in the Irish Parliament. It was not. until 
the Union that the Irish people ever were of the slightest consideration 
in the eyes of government. The greatest curse that ever befel the people 
of Ireland, was the repeal of the Act of 6th Geo. 1. After that-repeal, 
the government of England could do nothing for them, except through 
the medium of the Irish Parliament; the members of which, even the 
most soddened in bribery, were intractable and restive at all attempts to 
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meliorate the condition of the however abjectly slaves t 
have been to Ministers upon all other subjects. ye fees 

Sir Jonah i depicts the horrors of the Rebellion of 11798, 
compared to which all the real or fictitious raw-head-and-bloody-bones 
stories of Ro and the French Revolutions are as riplings of the 
milk of human ki He shows that in suppressing the 
the chief difficulty of the English government was to check the excessive 
cruelty of faction against faction. Even the pretended false movement 
of one of our corps, at the slaughter called the battle of Vinegar Hill, 
was a premeditated contrivance for the escape of the miserable rabble 
called rebels. That the Irish aristocracy and members of the Commons 
produced the Rebellion, with Mr. Pitt’s consent, as a means of effecting 
the Union, by driving all parties for shelter from horrible evils to the 
English government, Sir Jonah Barrington clearly shows; but that Mr. 
Pitt had any idea of the dreadful character that the Rebellion would 
assume, we do not believe. Mr. Pitt himself was but a tool in the 
hands of the Irish oligarchy. He had no notion of the enormities that 
were to be committed in the Rebellion. Of all men in Europe, he was 
the worst informed as to those detuils of Irish life, upon which Sir Jonah 
Barrington’s work is so instructive, and so important at the juncture of 
the meeting of a Parliament, in which the re of the Union is to be 
agitated. He knew nothing of the Irish Parliament, except as a bod 
enormously expensive, and absorbent of all that it wrung from the Iris 
people by way of aid and contribution to the commonwealth of the 
united empire. Mr. Pitt was surrounded solely by that part of the Irish 
oligarchy which had the test interest in concealing from him the 
real state of Irish affairs. He fell into their trap 5 but they over-reached 
themselves. The Irish 9g ee! introduced fire and sword, the toma- 
hawk and scalping knife, into their country, in order to enhance their 
importance and price in the bureau of the English minister. Their 
price became intolerable, and the storm they gathered was too violent 
for their management. Sir Jonah Barrington’s details amply fill up 
this outline. The Irish prorpte are now in a position to reap the 
benefits of the Union ; they have representatives able to take care of her 
interests—amply able—if they would throw aside all considerations but 
those of Ireland and the Irish people; but the Irish popular members 
are now acting precisely as Sir Jonah Barrington shows that the Irish 

triots acted in the irish Parliament, from 1782, until they were all 

ught en masse at the Union. 

Were Mr. O’Connell and his party to bring forward measures in de- 
tail for the benefit of the people of [reland—were they to unite in op- 
posing, not the Government measures, but those dreadful neutralizin 
modifications which our peerage impose upon those measures, they wold 
not only unite all the English liberals, semi-liberals, radicals, and even 
Tories in their favour, but they would recruit into their ranks two-thirds 
of the sixty Irish members that keep aloof from them, upon an impres- 
sion of their mischievous schemes, and upon a icion of their un- 
worthy motives. It is impossible to Sir Jonah Barrington’s dis- 
closures, respecting the Irish Union, without perceiving the anal 
between the precursors of that event, and the game which the Iri 
a party is now playing in the Parliament of the United King- 
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A SINGING IN MY HEAD, 


] HAVE a singing in my head,—the result of an accumulation of tunes 
which has been gathering in it for nearly half a century. Depletion is 
requisite to prevent apoplexy ; a determination of tunes to the head 
being as serious a disease as one of blood. Garrick said of Shakspeare, 
that, when he wrote, he cippes his pen into his own heart. Mine takes 
its direction upward to a loftier organ. | 

I remember a housemaid, in my father’s residence in gree id 
who used to scrub:the stairs singing, “ Had I a heart for fals hood 
framed,” and “ Ah! sure a pair,’ from Sheridan’s “ Duenna.” I 
caught the contagion, and, although I could not have been more than 
five years of age, (this happened in the year 1780,) I bawled out “ Had 
I a heart,” in so loud a key that you might have heard me as far as 
Butler’s eating-house, at the back of the Royal Exchange. The City 
Marshal warned my father to piano my efforts, as the rioters were then 
in full fire, and might have taken me for one of their fraternity. Moore’s 
“ Harp, that once through Erin’s Hall,” to the same tune, has since 
driven Sheridan’s song from the ears and tongues of the present genera- 
tion; but I am one of the old school, and mean to have a “ heart for 
falsehood’? framed to the end of the chapter. Leoni must have(been the 
singer who brought that air into vogue at that period. I have since 
heard his pupil, Braham, sing it: but, somehow, I prefer the recollec- 
tion of the housemaid. - Rodney now captured the Count de Grasse in 
the Ville de Paris. The ballad-singers took the hint; and a tall woman, 
in a red cloak, sang, under our window,— 

“ With Rodney we will go, 
And with Rodney we will go, 
With a blue ade all in our hats 
With Rodney we will go.” 


There was something in it, also, about— 


“ We'll fight the bold Americans, 
And soon we'll let them know, 
That we are the sons of Britain, 
For with Rodney we will go,” &e, 

There was a big boy in our school, from New York, who gave me what 
was then called a thump on the head (it is now denominated a punch) 
for this threat to the Transatlantics; but it failed to knock the song out 
of it. Rodney dined one day with a ndfather, a Russia t, 
in King’s Arms Yard, when I was called in, and made to sing that song, 
to the great amusement of the line-breaking commander. 

I have but a faint recollection of the pantomime called “ Omai, or @ 
_ World Discovered :” but I remember Edwin in it, in the character of an 

English ship’s carpenter, who had gone ashore at Otaheite, (I wish the 
modern voyagers would stick to the O, and not keep calling it Taheite,) 
and who had been decorated in feathers by the female natives. Thus 
accoutred, he sang a song, the burden of which was “ Chip chow, 
cherry chow.” | This, as a matter of course, I got by heart, and I used 
to sing it to the boys, on a half-holiday, standing under the master’s 
sounding-board to give it a more sonorous effect. Jack Yates brought 
Q 2 
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to school a printed volume of songs, which made all the bodies decidedly 
bacchanalian, If we had had an ocr eavur ae deat 
answered for the consequences. whole ‘school (at my dictation) 


aaa dcign, ye Kind with this wish to Comp! 
“ i ers, 0 > 
May Ia adh be drinking, yet always be dry.” , 

The opera of “ Lionel and Clarissa ” about this time fell into my 
hands. Joe Williams brought it down to school with him. ‘I had not 
the slightest idea of the proper tunes, so I manufactured my own. 
Lionel’s song, “ Oh, talk not to me of the wealth she possesses !” 
I accordingly set to “ Paddy Whack ;” and very well it goes: to it. 
Edwin had a sailor’s song, about that period, of which the burthen was 
** Fal de ral, tit!” varying to “ Tit, fal de ral, my boys!” It began, “ As 
I was a walking down Thames-street.” I went, in the Midsummer 
holidays, with Tack Oliphant to visit Green, whose father lived in the 
Tower. We went from Green’s father’s house, at Walworth, and con- 
sequently had to cross London Bridge, and then to turn into the first 
street on our right. What should it prove to be but Thames-street. 
“ Why, Tom Treble!’’ exclaimed Oliphant, “ I’ll be hanged if this: is 
not the Fal de ral tit street.” I accordingly walked reverently, treading 
as I did upon classical ground. Edwin died in the year 1790. I saw 
his funeral ; and, as they deposited him in the churchyard of St. Paul, 
Covent Garden, I could not help singing to myself, from the opera 
of “ The Farmer,” “ Gad-a-mercy! devil’s in me,” with a‘ solemnity 
suitable to the occasion. 

Cobb’s “ Haunted Tower ”’ gave a loftier aim to my ambition. I 
disdained all the chip chows and the fal de rals as trifles unworthy of a 
songster of any spirit. “ When Time has from your Lordship’s face,” 
I accordingly managed tolerably well; but when I attempted to mount 
to “ Spirit of my sainted sire,” I found that saying was one thing, and 
singing another. It was a decided breakdown. I drilled some of my 
schoolfeHlows in “ By mutual love delighted,” and was just exclaiming, 
** Sestetto and chorus, gentlemen,” when the entrance of the dominie, 
with his long cane, drove all the harmony clean out’ of our respective 
heads. I should have exclaimed, “ Monster, away !’’ but I had not at 
that time seen “ Artaxerxes.’? Charles Dibdin, at or about the time in 
question, opened his entertainment at first, I think, in Beaufort-buildings, 
and afterwards in a street out of Leicester-square, where he had’ ex- 
hausted his money in erecting a new theatre: the public preferred the 
shabby old one. In this respect the town is like a hive of bees, whowill 
sometimes stick to their old straw tenement, and disdain the proffered 
as and glass new one. I have Dibdin now distinctly depicted “ in 
my mind’s eye, Horatio,” in his court-dress suit and cannon-curled 
hair, seated behind his pianoforte, in the centre of his Lilliputian stage, 
where I have witnessed his ‘‘ Whims and Oddities,” written, composed, 
sung, and accompanied by himself. The double talent of poetry and 
music, so rarely united in one person, enabled him to give an effect to 
his verses which I have never seen equalled. “ While Echo resounds the 

of my hounds,”’ in “ Poor Vulcan,’”’ may be cited as an example. 
He there and elsewhere did what Pope failed to do, by making “ the 
sound an echo to the sense.” It is not to be supposed that one who had 
such a singing in his head as I possessed could avoid catching the infec- 
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pom Ck A gt Certain itis, that for at least two years I 

“Jolly Dick the Lamplighter ”” and sailed merrily in the good ship 
Rover, finding all relations stranded after a most us Tate—not to 
mention a most domestic intimacy with “ Father and mother and Suke.”’ 
‘* Sweet Poll of Plymouth ” was my dear, for a very short —I never 
quite liked her: “Meg of Wapping’? (I am to own) was a 
girl much more to my mind; and she, in: her turn, was condemned to 
wear the willow when I “ looked on the moon and thought of Nancy.” 

Songs are like women—when we cease to love them we are too apt to 
hate them. We recollect in the hour of satiety our moments of former 
over-fondness, and disgust ensues. I remember being enamoured of 
“* My own dear Somebody,” and “ The little bird then flew away ;”’ and 
am half disposed to knock my head against the wall for my former incon- 
ceivable stupidity. As for Mrs, Jordan’s “ O where! and O where!” 
(as if one “ O where!’’ would not do,) I mean to brazen it out that I 
never sang it in the whole course of my life. 

Anacreon Moore created a new. sensation in the lyrical world, and 
turned me into a terrible assassin of the female sex. I then first ma- 
naged, by the aid of-my cousin Anne, to sing to the pianoforte; and 
most tender looks I cast around me, while chaunting “ The wreath you 
wove,”’ “ Fly not yet,’’ “* I’d mourn the hopes,” a ** Come, tell me, 
says Rosa,” It seemed to me that thus gifted, like Orpheus, I had only 
to pick and choose a wife, with “ wit, family, and gold ;”’ but, somehow, 
I found the sex, like voters in a borough, vee ready to cry " bravo ! 
but, when it came to polling, the richest candidate cbttied the day. Sally 
Partington, with her twenty thousand pounds, actually shed tears at m 
‘* Last Rose of Summer,”’ and the very next day won de Dick Discord, 
with a voice like a raven, merely because he was second partner in a 
brewhouse, I took refuge in Dibdin’s ‘‘ Quaker,’’ and revenged myself 
by singing “ Oh Woman’s a Will o’ the Wisp!”? Moore’s Melodies cer- 
tainly soothed my savage breast, by driving away several “ whack fal de 
rals’’ of which the popularity of Irish Johnstone had made me ena- 
moured. I, however, keep constant to the “ Groves of Blarney,” on 
account of the cadence at the end of each verse, to which I flatter myself 
I did melodious justice. 

I had not hitherto ventured upon duets; but the popularity of 
** Slighted vows,’ ‘* Could a man be secure! > and « Together let us 
range the fields,” fired my ambition, and my cousin Anne’s piano was 
again put in requisition. But here an unexpected difficulty occurred. I 
had a good ear for a first, but a villanous one for a second; and many 
an hour’s toil the poor girl had to keep me to my part. When she 
began ‘* Together let us range the fields,”’ I always was allowing her to 
sing ‘‘ fields ” before I echoed her; whereas I ought to have caught it 

up, and repeated it when she came to.“ range.’’ It was the same with 
* Could a man be secure ?”’ it being my business to answer “ Could a 
man ?”’ the moment she had said the word “ man.’’ As a return for all 
this toil, on my account, I made Anne a present of a pair of ear-rings, 
which she acknowledged by the following epigram :— 

“ A gift like this from you appears 
e best you can bestow : 


‘Tis fit you decorate my ears, 
You’ s bored them Aa ago !"" 


Was there ever such a jade! 








Singing in my Head. 


When I ventured upon a song in society, I was sadly puzzled as to 
which I should select. My crack articles of that hind for many years 
were “ Jolly Dick the pres area a ree imran 

; i to ; 


here lay the myn How did I tic Yee of them to 
in? Put best leg foremost is a when you know 
= iehsther te follow 5 ak Klean dia tbe-aprecthotegviasetllie 
called upon to sing another song? I have missed many a love attach- 

ment by beginning (and ending) with “ Jolly Dick.” ; 
Things had assumed this shape when Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni” first 
yt at the Opera-house. This wrought a powerful and revolutionary 
t upon my vocal efforts. From its great importance it must form 

the subject of a separate communication. 








MARTIAL IN LONDON. 


The Union Club versus the College of Physicians. 


O Cotzieee of Physicians, rest, 
Give o'er your useless labour, 
Nor aim to ape, in outward vest, 
The Union Club, your neighbour. 
The brush gives her a healthy hue,— 
* Pulchrum et idem semper ;” 
While, College of Physicians, you 
Are painted in distemper. 





To Dr. Quin, on his system of Cure by Minims, or the smallest 
possible Doses. 


Quin, in your scheme I spy a flaw : 
It violates a rule of law ;— 

I cannot guess what you're at. 
Your patients thus no longer vex ; 
But recollect the adage, “ Lex 

De minimis non curat.” 


Ill. 


On the recent Accident at Hatfield House, whereby the Dowager Marchioness 
of S was thrown down. 
Conservatives at Hatfield House 
Grow very harum-scarum ; 
What worse could the Reformers do 
Than overset Old Sarum ? 
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INHABITANTS OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 


_* 


No. I1f.—Mas. Duvat anp ner Loncers.—Tue Ord Emrore’, 


Tue town of B—— is, like many of our ancient English boroughs, 
full of monastic remains, which give an air at once venerable and pictu- 
resque to the old irregular streets and suburban gardens of the place. 
Besides the great ruins of the abbey extending over many acres, and the 
deep and beautiful arched gateway forming part of an old romantic 
house which, although erected many centuries later, is now falling to 
decay, whilst the massive structure of the arch remains firm and vigorous 
as a rock,—besides that graceful and shadowy oc which, with the 
majestic elms that front it, Has formed the subject of almost as many 
paintings and drawings as Durham Cathedral—every corner of the town 
presents some relique of “ hoar antiquity ” to the eye of the curious 
traveller. Here, a stack of chimneys,—there, a bit of garden wall,— 
in this place, a stone porch with the date 1472,—in that, an oaken- 
raftered granary of still earlier erection—all give token of the solid archi- 
tecture of the days when the mitred abbots of the great monastery of 
B——, where princes have lodged and kings been buried, (as witness 
the stone coffins, not long since disinterred ‘in the ruined chapel,) were 
the munificent patrons and absolute suzerains of the good burghers and 
their borough town. Even where no such traces exist, the very names 
of the different localities indicate their connexion with these powerful 
monks. Friar Street, Minster Street, the Oriel, the Holy Brook, the 
Abbey Mills,—names which have long outlived not only the individual 
churchmen, but even the proud foundation by whom they were bestowed, 
—still attest the extensive influence of the Lord Abbot. If it be true, 
according to Lord Byron, that “ words are things,”’ still more truly may 
we say that names are histories. 

Nor were these remains confined to the town. The granges and 
parks belonging to the wide-spreading abbey lands, their manors and 
fisheries, extended for many miles around; and more than one 
yeoman, in the remoter villages, claims to be descended of the tenants 
who held farms under the church; whilst many a mouldering parch- 
ment indicates the assumption of the abbey property by the crown, or 
its bestowal on some favourite noble of the court. And amidst these 
reliques of ecclesiastical pomp and wealth, be it not forgotten that better 
things were mingled,—almshouses for the old, hospitals for the sick, 
and crosses and chapels at which the pilgrim or the wayfarer might offer 
up his prayers. One of the latter, dedicated to “ Our Ladye,” was 
singularly situated on the centre pier of the old bridge at Upton, where, 
indeed, the original basement, surmounted by a more modern dwelling- 
house, still continues. . 

By far the most beautiful ruin in B—— is, however, the east end of 
an old priory, situate at the entrance of the town from the pleasant 
village of Upton, above mentioned, from which it is divided by about half 
a mile of meadows sloping down to the great river, with its long 

t 


straggling bridge, sliding, as it were, into an irregular street of cottages, 
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and gardens, terminated by the old church, embosomed in wood, 
crowned by the great chalk-pit and the high range of Oxfordshire 


a 


ly tay tha “Bry AS A ildi Le PORN gemma | 
pre toral t. It is placed in about an. acre . 
art bps 7m eee, canut eth cid ankasl soem 

ing back both from the street on the one side, and the road on the 
other, apart and divided from all other buildings, except a small white 
cottage, which is erected against the lower part, and which it surmounts 
in.all the pride of its venerable beauty, retaming almost exactly that 
form of a pointed arch, to which the groined roof was fitted; almost, but 
not quite, since on one side of the stones are crumbling away into 
a pict ue irregularity, whilst the other is overgrown by large masses 
of. ivy, and the snapdragon and the wallflower have contributed to break 
the outline. The east window, however, is perfect,—as perfect as if 
finished yesterday. And the delicate tracery of that window, the rich 
fretwork of its Gothic carving, clear as point-lace, regular as the quaint 
cutting of an Indian fan, have to me,—especially when the summer sky 
is seen through those fantastic mouldings, and the ash and elder 
saplings, which have sprung from the fallen masses below, mingle their 
fresh and vivid tints with the hoary apple-trees of the orchard, and the 
fine mellow hue of the weather-stained grey stone,—a truer combination of 
that which the mind seeks in ruins, the union of the beautiful and the 
sad, than any similar. scene with which I am acquainted, however aided 
by silence and solitude, by majestic woods and mighty waters. 

Perhaps the very absence of these romantic adjuncts, the passing at 
once from the busy hum of men to this memorial of past generations, 
may aid the impression ; or perhaps the associations connected with the 
small cottage that leans against it, and harmonizes so well in form, 
and, colour, and feeling, with the general picture, may have more in- 
fluence than can belong merely to form and colour in producing the 
half-unconscious melancholy that steals over the thoughts. 

Nothing could. be less melancholy than my first recollections of that 
dwelling, when, a little school-girl at home for the holidays, I usedto open 
the small wicket, and run up the garden-path, and enter the ever-open 
door to purchase Mrs. Duval’s famous brioches and marangles. 

Mrs. Duval had not always lived in the cottage by the Priory. Fifteen 
years before she had been a trim, black-eyed maiden, the only daughter 
and heiress of old Anthony Richards, an eminent confectioner in Queen 
Street. There she had presided over turtle-soup and tartlets, ices and 
jellies,—in short, over the whole business of the counter, with much dis- 
cretion, her mother being dead, and Anthony keeping close to his terri- 
tory--the oven. With admirable discretion had’ Miss Fanny Richards 
conducted the business of the shop; smiling, civil, and attentive to 
everybody, and yet contriving,—in spite of her gay and pleasant manner, 
the evident light-heartedness whieh danced in her sparkling eyes, and 
her. airy steps, and her arch, yet innocent speech, a light-heartedness 
which charmed even the gravest,—to avoid any, the slightest approach to 
allurement or coquetry. . The most practised recruiting officer that ever 
lounged in a country town could not strike up a flirtation with Fanny 
Richards ; nor could the more genuine admiration of the raw boy just 


The end of being tc he a uli ofthe evn, commande th 
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come from pone hand oe gone to Oxford; extort the slenderest en- 

fromthe prudent and right-minded maiden; She returned 
their presents and laughed at their poetry, and had’ raised for herself 
sucha reputation for ae and propriety, that when the French man- 
cook of a neighbouring nobleman, an artiste of the first water, made his 
proposals, and her good father, after a little John Bullish demur on the 
score of language and country, was won, imitating the example related 
of ‘some of the old painters, to bestow on him his daughter’s hand, in 
reward of the consummate skill of his productions (a magnificent Pdté de 
Perigord is said to have been the chef d’@uvre which gained the fair 
prize,) not a family in the town or neighbourhood but wished well to 
the young nymph of the counter, and resolved to do everything that their 
protection and-patronage could compass for her advantage and comfort. 

The excellent character and excellent confectionary of the adroit and 
agreeable Frenchman completely justified Fanny’s choice ; and her fond 
father, from the hour that he chuckingly iced her wedding-cake, and 
changed his old, homely, black and white inscription of “ Anthony 
Richards, Pastry-cook,”? which had whilom modestly surmounted the 
shop window, into a very grand and very illegible scroll, gold on a blue 
ground, in the old English character, (arabesque the bridegroom called 
it ; indeed, if it had been Arabic it could hardly have been more unintel- 
gible,) of Anthony Richards and Louis Duval, Patissiers et Restaurateurs, 
which required the contents of the aforesaid window to explain its mean- 
ing to English eyes,—from that triumphant hour to the time of his 
death, some three years afterwards, never once saw cause to repent that 
he had entrusted his daughter’s fortune and happiness to a foreigner. 
So completely was his prejudice surmounted, that when a boy was born, 
and it was proposed to give him the name of his grandfather, the old 
man positively refused. ‘* Let him be such another Louis Duval as you 
have been,”’ said he, ‘* and I shall be satisfied.” 

All prospered in Queen-street, and all deserved to prosper. From 
the noblemen and gentlemen at whose houses on days of high festival 
Louis Duval officiated as chef de cuisine, down to the urchins of the 
street, halfpenny customers, whose object it was to get most sweets for 
their money,—all agreed that the cookery and the cakery, the soufflés 
and the buns, were inimitable. Perhaps the ready and smiling civility, 
the free and genuine kindness, which looked out and weighed. a penny- 
worth of sugar-plums with an attention as real and as good-natured as 
that with which an order was taken for a winter dessert, had somethin 
to do with this universal popularity. Be that as it may, all p , 
and all deserved to prosper, in Queen-street ; and, until the old man died, 
it would have been difficult, in the town or the country, to fix on a more 
united or a happier family. That event, by bringing an accession of 
property and power to Louis Duval, introduced into his mind a spirit of 
speculation, an ambition (if one may apply so grand a word to the 

jects of a confectioner) which became as fatal to his fortunes as it 

as often proved to those of greater men. He became weary of his 
paltry profits and his provincial success,—weary even of the want of 
competition,—for poor old Mrs. Thomas, the pastry-cook in the market- 
place, an inert and lumpish personage of astounding dimensions, whose 
fame, such as it was, rested‘on‘huge plum-cakes almost as big round 
as herself, and little better than bread with a few currants interspersed, 


















together. 
measure may be easily anticipated. Wholly un- 
accustomed to London, and to that very nice and difficult undertaking, a 
great hotel, and with a capital which, though considerable in itself, was 
et nein, oe to a speculation of such magnitude, Monsieur and 
Madame val (for they had assumed all Frenchifications ible 
on setting up in the great city) were tricked, and cheated, and laughed 
at by her countrymen and by his, and in the course of four years were 
completely ruined ; whilst he, who might always have procured a decent 
livelihood by going about to different houses as a professor of the culi- 
art, (for though Louis had lost every thing else, he had not, as he 
ion to observe, and it was a comfort to him, poor fellow, lost his repu- 
tation,) caught cold by overheating himself in cooking a great dinner, 
fell into a consumption, and died; leaving his young wife and her little 
boy friendless and penniless in the wide world. 

Under these miserable circumstances poor Fanny naturally returned 
to her native town, under some expectation, perhaps, that the patrons 
and acquaintances of her father and her husband might re-establish her 
in her old business, for which, having been brought up in the trade, and 
having retained all the receipts which had made their shop so celebrated, 
she was peculiarly qualified. But, although surrounded by wellwishers 
and persons weedy to assist her to a certain small extent, Mrs, Duval 
soon found how difficult it is for any one, especially a woman, to obtain 
money without security and without any certainty of repayment. That 
she had failed once, was reason enough to render people fearful that she 

ight fail again. Besides, her old rival, Mrs. Thomas, was also dead, 
and had been succeeded by a Quaker couple, so alert, so intelligent, so 
accurately and delicately clean in all their looks, and ways, and wares, 
that the very sight of their bright counter, and its ow. 4 but tempting 
cates, gave their customers an appetite. They were the fashion, too, 
_ unluekily. Nothing could go down for luncheon in any family of gen- 
tility but Mrs. Perry’s biscuits, and poor Mrs. Duval found her more 
various and richer confectionery comparatively disregarded. The most 
that her friends could do for her was to place her in the Priory Cottage, 
where, besides carrying on a small trade with the few old customers who 
still adhered to herself and her tartlets, she could have the advantage of 
letting a small bedchamber and a pleasant little parlour to any lodger 
desirous of uniting good air, and a close vicinity to a large town, with a 
situation peculiarly secluded and romantic. , 

The first occupant of Mrs, Duval’s pleasant apartments was a Catholic 

est, an émigré, to whom they had a double recommendation in his 

’s knowledge of the French language, of French habits, and 
French cookery, (she being, as he used to affirm, the only Englishwoman 
that ever drinkable coffee,) and in the old associations of the 
precincts (‘* piece of a cloister’’) around which the venerable memorials 
of the ancient faith still lingered even in decay. He might have said, 
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with Antonio, in bne of the finest scenes ever conceived by a poet’s ima- 
gination, that je which the Echo answers from the murdered woman’s 
man “ T do love these ancient ruins; — 

We never tread upon them but we set 

Our foot upon some reverend history ; 

Abd, ey onless, here in this open court 

(Which now lies open to the injuries 

Of stormy weather) some lie interred, 

Loved the church so well, and gave so largely to it, 

They thought it should have their bones 

Till doomsday; but all things have their end; 

Churches cities (which have diseases like to men) 

Must have like death that we have." 

Webster—Duchess of Malfy. 


If such were the inducements that first attracted M. |’Abbe de Vil- 
laret, he soon found others in the pleasing manners and amiable temper 
of Mrs. Duval, whose cheerfulness and kindness of heart had not aban- 
doned her in her change of fortune; and’ in the attaching character of 
her charming little boy, who,—singularly tall of his age, and framed with 
the mixture of strength and delicacy, of pliancy and uprightness, which 
characterizes the ideal forms of the Greek marbles, and the reality of the 
human figureamongst the aborigines of North America,*and a countenance 
dark, sallow, and colourless, but sparkling with expression as the natives 
of the south of Europe, the eyes all laughter, the smile al] intelligence,— 
was as unlike in mind as in person to the chubby, ruddy, noisy urchins 
by whom he was surrounded. Quick, gentle, docile, and graceful to a 
point of elegance rarely seen even amongst the most carefully-educated 
children, he might have been placed at court as the page of a fair young 

ween, and have been the plaything and pet of the maids of honour. 

he pet of M. l’Abbe he became almost as soon as he saw him, and to 
that pleasant distinction was speedily added the invaluable advantage of 
being his pupil. 

L’ Abbé Villaret had been a cadet of one of the oldest families in 
France, destined to the church as the birthright of a younger son, but 
attached to his profession with a seriousness and earnestness not com- 
mon amongst the gay noblesse of the ancien régime, who too often 
assumed the petit collet as the badge of one sort of frivolity, just as 
their elder brothers wielded the sword, and served a campaign or two, by 
way of excuse for an idleness and dissipation of a different kind. This 
devotion had of course been greatly increased by the persecution of the 
church which distinguished the commencement of the Revolution. The 
good Abbé had been marked as one of the earliest victims, and had 
escaped, through the gratitude of an old servant, from the fate which 
swept off sisters, and brothers, and almost every individual, except him- 
self, of a large and flourishing family. Penniless and solitary, he made 
his way to England, and found an asylum in the town of B——, at firs 
assisted by the pittance allowed by our government to thosé unfortunate 
foreigners, and subsequently supported by his own exertions as assistant 
to the priest of the Catholic Chapel in B——, and as a teacher of the 
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* My readers will remember West's exclamation on the first sight of the Apollo,— 
“ A young Mohawk Indian, by Heaven!” 





























who on indulgent to the faults and follies of others 
because he had so little cause to require he for ‘his own. One 
urking predilection in favour of good blood and 

descent ; Duke de St. Simon himself would hardly: have felt a 
—_ partiality for the Montmorencies or the Mortemars; and yet 
so well was this prejudice governed, so closely veiled from all offensive 
‘display, that not only /a belle et bonne bowrgeoise: Madame Lane, as he 
used to call the excellent wife of that a leader, but ne 

bourgeois son époux, Whig as he was, were amongst. 

Pest friesids ie coer i “tow ipa. old Frenchman. 
He was their customer for the little meat that his economy and: his ap- 
petite required, and they were his for.as many French lessons as. their 
rosy, laughing daughters could be coaxed into taking during the very 
short interval that elapsed between their respectively leaving school and 
getting married. How the Miss Lanes'came to learn French at all, a 
piece of finery rather inconsistent with the substantial plainness of their 
general education, I could not comprehend, until I found that the daugh- 
ters of Mrs. Green, the grocer, their ite neighbour, between whom 
and dear Mrs. Lane there existed a little friendly rivalry,’ (for, good 
woman as she was, even Margaret Lane had something of the ordinary 
frailties of human nature,) were studying French, music, dancing; draw- 
ing, and Italian ; and, although she quite disapproved of this hash of 
accomplishments, yet no woman in Christendom could bear to be so en- 
tirely outdone by her next neighbour ; besides, she doubtless: calculated 
that the little they were likely to know of the language would be too 
soon forgotten to do them any harm; that they would settle into sober 
tradesmen’s wives, content “‘ to scold their’ maidens in their mother 
tongue ;”” and that the only permanent consequence would be, the giving 
her the power to be of some slight service to the good émigré. So the 
Miss Lanes learned French; and Mrs. Lane; who was one of poor 
Mrs. Duval’s best friends and most constant customers, borrowed all her 
choicest receipts to compound for the Abbé his favourite dishes, and con- 
trived to fix the lessons at such an hour as should authorize her offering 
the refreshment which she had so carefully prepared. Bijou, too, the 
Abbe’s pet dog, a beautiful little curly spaniel of great sagacity and 
fidelity, always found a dimver ready for him at-Mrs. Lane’s, and Louis 
Duval, his master’s other pet, was at least equally welcome ; so that the 
whole trio were soon at home at Mrs. Lane’s.. And: Stephen 
held in abomination all foreigners, and thought it eminently patriotic 
and natural to hate the French and their ways, never had tasted coffee 
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the John. :Bullisms| w i 
Lane would have held himself eyo sn bt be Ano 
for “:how..dy’e do?” and the Abbé, teacher. of 
were, had marvellonsly contrived to Jearn.no more 
served him to make ma his pupils’ translations me oe the constant 
readin ‘of those incomparable compositions might be! the reason why 
the real spoken idiomatic tongue was still a innage ae 3 yet they 
did contrive, in spite of their mutual prejudices and their deficient means 
of communication, to be on as y and as cordial terms.as any two 
men in B--++; and, considering’ that the was a decided 
aristocrat and:the Englishman a violent democrat, and that each knew 
the other’s politics, that is saying much, 

But from the castle to the cottage, from the nobleman whose children 
he taught down to the farmer’s. wife who furnished him with eggs and 
butter, the venerable Abbé was an universal favourite. There was 
something in his very appearance, his small, neat person, a little bent, 
more by sorrow than age—his thin, white hair—his mild, intelligent 
countenance, with a sweet, placid smile that spoke more of courtesy . 
than of gaiety—his quiet manner, his gentle voice, and even the broken 
English, that reminded one that he was a sojourner in a strange land, 
that awakened a mingled emotion of respect and of pity. His dress, too, 
always neat, yet never seeming new, contributed to the air of decayed 
gentility that hung about him ; and the ae little pane who was his 
constant attendant, and the graceful boy who so freq rar 
him, formed an interesting group on the high roads which sicnbohenae 
for the good Abbé was so much in request as a teacher, and po open 
of his earnings was so considerable, that he might have passed for well- 
to-do in the world, had not his charity to his poorer countrymen, and 
his: liberality to Louis. and. to. Mrs. Duval, been such as to keep him 
constantly poor... 

Amongst his, pupils, and the friends of his pupils, his urbanity and 
kindness could not fail to make him jurnwed whilst his gentleness and 
nae with the stupid, and his fine taste ee of inspiring emu- 

ation amongst the cleverer children, rend him a very valuable 
master. ; Besides his large connexion in B——, he. attended, as we 
have intimated, several families in. the neighbourhood, and one or two 
schools, in. the: smaller towns, at eight or ten miles’ distance; and the 
light and active old man was accustomed to walk to these lessons inten 
little Bijou for his companion, even in the depth of winter, depending, 
it may be, on-an oceasional cast for: himself and his dog in the gig of 
some good-natured traveller, or the; cart of some stout dame returning 
from the market-town, (for it is a characteristic of our county that we 
abound in, female: drivers—almost all our country. wives ~ capital 
whips,) who thought themselves well repaid for their civili pinch 
of rappee in the one case, or a “‘ Tank you, Madame |’? ces 
Sar!” on the other. 

Nobody minded a winter’s walk less than M. Abbé; and. as’ for 
moreshe delighted in it, and would dance and whisk about, jump round 

his master’s feet, and bark for very joy, whenever he saw the hat brush- 
ing, and the great coat putting on, and the gloves taken out of their 
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in tion for a’ sortie, in snowy weather—for 
loved a in the snow, and Louis liked it no less. But there 

Geouline iter never liked these cold and vie rambles, and 

was Mrs. Duval; and on one dreary She a bu bed 

eyecilly she oe + linea them by m — and by mig had bad 

the least in superstitious, 

and hedeo pee anben seed dolla one of eile weal aaah as 

that to W——, full a dozen miles, on such a day—nobody could be so 

unreasonable as to M. PAbbé in such weather; and as for 
Miss Smith’s school, Miss Smith’s school might wait !’’ 

M. Abbé reasoned with her in vain. “ Your dreams—bah !—I 
must go, my dear little,woman. All Miss Smith’s pupils are come 
back from the holidays, and they want their lessons, and they have 
brought the money to pay me, and I want the money to pay you, and I 
will bring you a pink ribbon as bright as your cheeks, and Louis—” _ 

** Oh, ee let me go with you, M. l’Abb¢,” interrupted Louis. 

And Louis shall stay with you,” pursued M. Abbé. “ You 
on not go, my dear boy ; stay with your mother; always be a 

r good nother, and I will bring you a book. I will bring you 
vaelibe orace, since you get on so well with your Latin, God bless 
oh my dear boy! Come, Bijou!” and M. l’Abbé was setting off. 

** At least stay all night!’’ interposed Mrs. Duval ; “* don’t come 
home in the dark, pray !”’ 

“ Bah!” replied the Abbe, laughing. 

** And with money, too! and so many bad peuple about! and such a 
dream as I have had!’’ again exclaimed M e Duval. “ I thought 
that two wolves——”’ 

“ Your dream! bah!”’ ejaculated the Abbé. “I shall bring you a 
~ ribbon, and be home by ten ;” and with these words he and Bijou 
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en o'clock came—a cold, frosty night, not moonlight, but starlight, 
and with so much snow upon the ground that the beaten pathway on 
the high road to W—— might be easily traced. Mrs. Duval, who had 
been fidgetty all through the day, became more so as the evening ad- 
vanced, particularly as Louis importuned her vehemently to let him go 
and meet their dear lodger. 

** You go! No, indeed!’ replied Madame Duval. “ At this time 
of night, and after my dream! It’s quite bad enough to have M. l’Abbé 
wandering about the high roads, and money with him, and so many bad 
people stirring. I saw one great, tall, re rous-looking fellow at the 
door this morning, who seemed as if he hhad been listening when he 
talked of bringing money home: I should not wonder if he broke 
into the house—and my dream, too! Stay where you are, Louis. I 
won’t hear of your going.” 

And the poor boy, who had been taking down his furred cap to go, 
looked at his mother’s anxious face, and sta 

The hours wore away,—eleven o’clock struck, and twelve,—and still 
there were no tidings of the Abbé. Mrs, Duval began to comfort her- 
self that he must have stayed to sleep at W——-; that the Miss Smiths, 
whom she knew to be kind women, had j insisted | on his sleeping at their 
house ; and she was preparing to go to bed in that asion, when a 
violent scratching and whining was heard at the door, and on Louis 
tame to open it, little Bijou rushed in, covered with dirt, and without 

master. 
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Oh, my dream ! ? exclaimed Mrs. Duval. * Louis, I thought that 
i'm Moths : pted the boy, “ how Bi 
*€ Mother,” interru t see jou is u 
me, and then running to the door, as if to jojo ia jumping a 
must 

« Oh Louis ! remember !?—again screamed his mother-—* Deena 

the t fellow who was listening this morning !”” 
ou forget, dear mother, that we all spoke in French, and that he 
could not have understood a word,” returned Louis. 

** But my dream!”’ persisted ‘Mrs. Duval.“ My dreams always 
come true. Remember the pot I dreamt of your finding in the ruins, and 
which, upon digging for, you did find.” 

© Which you dreamt was a pot of gold, and which turned out to bea 
broken paint-pot,” replied Louis im ae ‘*¢ Mother,”’ added he, 
“ T am sorry to disobey you, but look how this poor dog is dra 
to the door; and look! Took! there is "blood upon his coat ! Bokaye 
his master has fallen and hurt himself, and even my slight help may be 
of use. I must go, and [I will.” 

And following the word with the deed, Louis obeyed the almost 
speaking action of the little dog, and ran quickly out of the house, 
on the road to W His' mother, after an instant of vague panic, 
recovered herself enough to alarm the neighbours, and send more 
efficient help than a lad of eleven years old to assist in the search. 

With a beating heart the brave and affectionate boy followed the dog, 
who led with a rapid pace and an occasional low moan along the 
high road to W e night had become milder, the clouds were 
driving along the sky, and a small, sleety rain fell by gusts; all, in 
short, bespoke an approaching thaw, although the ground continued 
covered with snow, which cast a cold, dreary light on every object. For 
nearly three miles Louis and Bijou pursued their way alone. At the 
end of that time, they were arrested by shouts and lanthorns advancing 
rapidly from the town, and the poor lad recognized the men whom his 
mother had sent to his assistance. 

** Any news of the poor French gentleman, master?” inquired John 
Gleve, the shoemaker, as he came up, almost breathless with ‘haste. 
“Its lucky that I and Martin had two pair of boots to finish, and had 
not left our work; for poor Mrs. Duval there is half ne with her fears 
for him and her dread about you. How could thou think of running off 
alone? What good could a lad like thee do, frightening his poor mother ? 
—And yet one likes un for ’t,”” added John, softening as he proceeded in 
his harangue ; “ one likes un for’t mainly. But look at. the dog!” pur- 
sued he, interrupting himself ; “ look at the dog, how he’s snuffing and 
shuffling about in the snow! And hark how he whines and barks, 
questing like! And see what trampling there’s been here, and how the 
snow on the side of the path is trodden about!”’ 

“ Hold down the lanthorn !”’ exclaimed Louis. Give me the li ow 
I beseech you. Look here ! this is blood—/is blood !’? sobbed the 
tionate ay ; and, guided partly by that awful indication, partly by the 
disturbed snow, and partly by the dog, who, trembling in every limb, 
and keeping up a low moan, still pursued the track, choy clambered over 

a gate into a field by the road-side ; and ina ditch, at a little distance, 
found what all expected to find—the lifeless body of the Abbé. | 
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ppd naproety for some hours ; for the corpse was cold, 
and the ned on two wounds in his body. His pockets 
had been rifled of his purse and his pocket-book, both of which were 
found, with what money might have been in them taken out, cast into 
the hedge at a small distance, together with a sword with a broken hilt, 
with which the awful deed had been committed. Nothing else had been 
taken from the poor old man. His handkerchief and snuff-box were 
still in his pocket, together with three yards of rose-coloured ribbon, 
neatly wrapped in paper, and a small edition of Horace, with the leaves 
uncut. It may be imagined with what feelings Mrs. Duval and Louis 
looked at these tokens of recollection. Her grief found in tears the 
comfortable relief which Heaven has ordained for woman’s sorrow ; but 
Louis could not cry—the consolation was denied him. A fierce spirit of 
revenge had taken possession of the hitherto gentle and placid boy: to 
discover and bring to justice the murderer, and to f and cherish 
poor Bijou, (who was with difficulty coaxed into taking food, and lay 

wally at the door of the room which contained his old master’s 
bea, seemed to be the only objects for which Lowis lived. eas Y 

The wish to discover the murderer was general throughout the neigh- 
bourhood where the good, the pious, the venerable old man,—harmless and 
inoffensive in word and deed, just, and kind, and charitable,—had_. been 
so truly beloved and respected. Large rewards were offered by the Ca- 
tholic gentry, and every exertion was made by the local police, and the 
magistracy of the town and county, to accomplish this great object. 
John Gleve had accurately measured the shoe-marks to and from the ditch 
where the body was found; but farther than the gate of the field they 
had not thought to trace the foot-marks ; and a thaw having come on, 
all signs had disappeared before the morning. It had been ascertained 
that the Miss Smiths had paid him, besides some odd money, in two 
10/. notes of the W bank, the numbers of which were known ; but 
of them no tidings could be procured. He had left their house, on his 
return, about six o’clock in the evening, and had been seen to pass 
through a turnpike-gate, midway between the two towns, about eight, 
when, with his usual courtesy, he bade a cheerful good night to the gate- 
keeper; and this was the last that had been heard of him. No suspi- 
cious person had been observed in the neighbourhood ; the most saga- 
cious and experienced officers were completely at fault; and the coro- 
ner’s inquest was obliged to find the vague and unsatisfactory verdict of 
** Found murdered, by some person or persons unknown.”’ 

Many loose people, such as beggars and vagrants, and wandering 
packmen, were, however, apprehended, and obliged to give an account 
of themselves; and on one of these, a rag-man, called James Wilson, 
something like suspicion was at last fixed. The sword with which the 
murder was committed, an old regimental sword, with the mark and 
number of the regiment ground out, had, as I have said before, a broken 
hilt; and round this hilt was wound a long strip of printed calico, 
of a very remarkable pattern, which a grocer’s wife in B , attracted 
by the strange curiosity with which vulgar persons pursue such sights 
to go and look at it as it lay exposed for recognition on a table in the 
Town Hall, remembered to have seen in the shape of a gown on the 
back of a girl who had lived with her a twelvemonth before; and the 


girl, on being sought out in a neighbouring village, deposed readily, to 
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having sold the gown, several weeks back, to the rag-man in question. 
The measure of the shoes also fitted; but they unluckily were of a most 
common shape and size. Wilson brought a man from the _ mill to 
prove that the entire gown in question had been carried there by him, 
with other rags, about a month before, and other witnesses, who made 
out a complete alibi on the night in question; so that the magistrates, 
although strongly prejudiced against him, from countenance and manner, 
the down look and the daring audacity with which nature, or rather 
evil habit, often stamps: the ruffian;—were, after several examinations, 
on the point of discharging him, when young Louis, who had attended 
the whole inquiry with an intensity of interest which, boy as he was, 
had won for “him the privilege of being admitted even to ‘the’ private 
examinations of the magistrates, and whose ill opinion of Wilson had 
increased every hour, he himself hardly knew why, suddenly exclaimed, 
** Stop until I bring a witness!” and darted out of the room. 

During the interval of his absence;—for such was the power of the 
boy’s intense feeling and evident intelligence, that the magistrates did 
stop for him,—one of the police-officers happened to observe how tightly 
the prisoner grasped his hat. ‘‘ Is it mere anger?” thought he within 
himself; “ or is it agitation? or can they have been such fools as not 
to search the lining ?”———**\Let me look at that hat of yours, Wilson,” 
said he aloud. 

“‘ It has been searched,” replied Wilson, still holding it. ‘ What 
do you want with the hat ?’? 

** | want to see the lining.” 

“‘ There is no lining,” replied the prisoner, grasping it still tighter. 

‘* Let me look at it, nevertheless: Take it from him,” rejoined the 
officer. ‘ Ah, ha! here is a little ragged bit of lining, though, sticking 
wet fast too ; for as loose and as careless as it looks;—a fine, cunning 

iding-place! Give me a knife—a penknife!’ said the myrmidon of 
justice, retiring with his knife and the hat to the window, followed by 
the eager looks of the prisoner, whose attention, however, was. imme- 
diately called to a nearer danger, by the return of Louis, with little 
Bijou in his arms. The poor dog flew at him instantly, barking, growl- 
ing, quivering, almost shrieking with anger, bit his heels and his legs, 
and was with difficulty dragged from him, so strong had passion made 
the faithful creature. 

*€ Look!”? said Louis. “I brought him from his master’s grave to 
bear witness against his murderer. Look!”’ 

** Their worships will hardly commit me on the evidence of a dog,” 
observed Wilson, recovering himself. 

“ But look here,’’ rejoined the police-officer, producing two dirty bits 
of paper, most curiously folded, from the old hat. “ Here are the two 
W notes—the 10/. notes—signed David Williams, Nos. 1025 and 
662. You and the little dog are right, my good boy: this is the mur- 
derer, sure enough. There can be no doubt about committing him now.”’ 

It is hardly necessary to add that James Wilson was committed, or 
that proof upon proof poured in to confirm his guilt and discredit his 
witnesses. He died confessing the murder; and Bijou and Louis, some- 
what appeased by having brought the criminal to justice, found - comfort 
in their mutual affection, and in a tender recollection of their dear old 
friend and master. 
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MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 





Recent Deaths—National Gallery; Hortolan Amendments, &c.—Retnrn of Mas- 
querades—Contest of Prejudices—Progress of Somnambulism—Lithographic Art. 


Recent Deatus.—In our Commentary this month we are something 
like the audiences at Yates’s Theatre, “* rather squeezed for room.’” In 
such a case the annotator of events should contrive to accommodate 
himself to the preseribed space for his remarks, by making them as 
broad as they are long: and yet, strange to say, except in some affairs 
of a political nature, nothing seems to have transpired since we last met 
the public to afford a fond for mirthful observations. On the contrary, 
it has been a month of deaths and sorrow—deaths, too, of persons well 
known to the world, and more or less regretted in different circles as 
more or less known to them. The humane and pugnacious Dick Martin 
is gone to his account. So is the once famous Colonel Gwillim Lloyd 
Wardle. The Lord Chancellor’s brother, Mr. Brigstock, and Mr, Fen- 
ton, have made three new vacancies in the House of Commons. The 
death of Lord Grenville has vacated the auditorship of the Exchequer, 
which has been bestowed upon Lord Auckland ; and of the chancellor- 
ship of the University of Oxford, which the acclamation of that learned 
body has bestowed upon the Duke of Wellington. Lady Lyndhurst, 
too, has been added to the list of the deceased. 








Nationat Gattery; Horrotan AmMEnpMENTS, &c.—The metropo- 
litan eye-sore is in rapid progress ; and we suppose additional hands will 
be employed upon the work ; since, by a strange perversion of terms, the 
foundations of the Conservative Club in Pall Mall have undermined 
those of the Angerstein House, which has served as a temporary “ Na- 
tional Gallery ’’ for the last few years. One cannot but grieve to think 
how surely and how sadly we are destined to have St. Martin’s Church 
re-interred amongst the surrounding houses; but we suppose, as in 
all other grievous calamities, we must grin and bear it.—The Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests have been obliged to take the semi-circu- 
lar garden at the end of Portland-place into their own keeping ; it has 
been hitherto open to the public, and the consequence has been that 
scenes of unbearable impropriety and indecency have occurred within 
its mazes. For the future the admission will be more select, and the 
domain will be watched by green-coated keepers, such as superintend 
Kensington Gardens and other places of gratuitous resort. Although it 
appears that the enlightened public cannot be trusted without looking 
after, we suppose by-and-by we shall hear of the shameful tyranny of 
excluding the Prope, or of controlling their amusements. 





Return or Masqueraves.—We are glad, for the sake of variety, 
that masquerades are likely to be again fashionable. Those who have 
seen no masquerade but a oo one, and have turned with disgust and 
loathing from its yells and filthinesses, can have no conception of the 


fun and agreeableness of private ones. Those who remember Mrs. Orby 
Hunter’s, Mrs. Beaumont’s, Lady Warburton’s, Mrs. Chichester’s, Lady 
Hort’s, and half-a-dozen similar entertainments, will remember how gay 
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and how delightful they were. The Duchess of Bedford has set the 


example recently at Woburn Abbey, and we expect to find it followed 
early in the London season. | 


Contest oF Presupicrs.—This is the age of science.and research. 
Societies, learned and literary, have multiplied in an extraordinary de- 
gree. What the advantages likely to be derived from them may be is yet 
to be seen. The Royal Society was at one time thought to contain all 
the requisite elements of utility and advantage to the country: to that 
succeeded the Society of Arts,—then the Society of Antiquaries,—and 
then the town seemed fully stocked. But now we have a i 
Society—a Horticultural Society—a Zoological Society—an Asiatic 
Society—a Society of Literature—a Linnean Society—a Geographical 
Society, and half-a-dozen others, for all we know. 

That these learned bodies assemble, and seat themselves round spacious 
rooms, and listen to the oration, or rather lecture, of the chairman, we 
learn with pleasure, and expectation of some great-results, and laugh to 
scorn the ridicule which Foote, some sixty or seventy years ago, cast 
upon the first of these combinations just at the time of its establish- 
ment. But it is impossible not to observe upon the sovereign — 
which the devoted members of any one of these institutions feel for the 
exertions of those of another. 

The zoologist descants, after dinner, upon the bones of a mammoth 
dug up somewhere in Africa. ‘ Who cares for mammoths?” says he 
of the Geological. “ What was the character of the soil in which 
the thing was found?” The zoologist, blind to everything but his 
mammoth, had never thought of marking down the strata in which 
the relic was embedded, and cannot answer. “ Who cares for strata ?’’ 
cries the third, a member of the geographical corps: “ can you tell us 
exactly the spot where the remains were discovered?”? “ Not to a 
nicety, because—” says the zoologist ;—but, before he gets his apology 
half out, the geographical fellow has turned away with disgust, and ex- 
claimed to his Linnean friend, “ What an ass not to know precisely 
the latitude and longitude of the spot where the thing was found!” 
“* | wonder,” says the Linnean, “ if he could describe the nature or 
character of the trees or plants near the place.”” The Asiatic man takes 
up a book and reads during the discussion, having said to himself, 
“ What the deuce signifies anything that happens in Africa?” He is 
joined in his denunciation, on different ground, by the member of the 
Society of Arts; who says, that they gave the gold Ceres medal, fifteen 
years before, to Miss Timberlake, of Highbury Place, for a pasteboard 
model of a mammoth, (from fancy,) which was infinitely more interest- 
ing to him than all the real mammoths (if there ever were any) in the 
world. “ If it had been a mummy,” sighs an experienced unroller, 
“it would have been something to talk about!” “ That is to say,” 
cries he of the Royal “ey “if it had contained any interesting hiero- 
glyphics in its folds.” ‘ Or any coins in its case,’’ cries the antiquary. 
“ Or any bulbous roots in its body,” exclaims the horticulturist. 

Nevertheless, the mammoth-finder descants upon every bone and 
bump of his favourite animal, until he has scraped him dry: when the 
geologist seizes his opportunity, discusses at length the neue be 
pearance of some wretched old hill in Cumberland or Westmo ; 
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and describes, with an energy and interest wholly at variance with the 

feelings and tastes of all his hearers, the entire composition of his 

favourite mountains: and so they go on, and what they call satis- 

factory evenings, which are chiefly enlivened by the flat contradictions 

which all the worthy persons in company give each other, and the sup- 

GC laughter with which the learned on one subject “ pooh, pooh ” 
own the proficients in another art or science. 

In their separate classes they are all admirable in their way; the 
men of “one idea,” then “find variety in one,” and are happy; but 
when they are mixed indiscriminately, each man believes not only that 
his talents are brighter, and his knowledge more profound, than those 
of his neighbour, but that his “one idea,”’ that is to say the science to 
which he himself is devoted, is the only one worth attending to. Of the 
arcana of very learned bodies, Mr. Haslewood has, to be sure, left some 
curious records. It is, perhaps, scarcely fair to expose the Free- 
masonry of such a knot; but it is really lamentable to think, that men 
who claimed an exclusive power of superiority, as they did, should have 
indulged in absurdities fitted, perhaps, for the Beef-steak Club or the 
worshipful fraternity of Odd Fellows, but certainly inconsistent with the 
object which they professed to have in view. 





Procress or SomNamMBULISM.—One of the most striking cases of 
Somnambulism we ever met with, has recently been published in the 
ordinary police reports; so striking, that if it had appeared through 
any other medium, and without the corroborative testimony of medical 
and other men, to whom the truth of the statement was known, one would 
really have thought it a pleasant bit of fiction. A man of the name of 
Green charged one Mary Spencer, “a well-looking young woman,” 
according to the reporter, for stealing a bundle from his arm, on which 
he was carrying it, at ten o’clock at night, through the Borough of 
Southwark, the complainant declaring himself utterly ignorant of all the 
circumstances. 

Upon this admission, Alderman Thorpe very naturally inquired of 
Mr. Green if he were drunk. “ No, Sir,” says Green, “indeed I was 
not, but I was fast asleep.’”? This was enough even to startle an Alder- . 
man: to walk in one’s sleep in noisy crowded streets, was carrying the 
joke a little too far; but, as we have already said, the statement was 
substantiated by acting inspector M’Craw, who knew the complainant, 
and knew that this wandering was constitutional. A gentleman present 
also vouched for the truth of this statement, and added, that the man 
(who is a plasterer by trade) frequently fell asleep while working on the _ 
scaffold, but continued working as if he were awake ; and, in that state, 
would answer questions properly and rationally, and had never met with 
one accident or injury. 

f this—and we cannot doubt it—be true, if it were not for the 
name of the thing, we might sleep all day and nobody be the wiser, 
Rothschild might negotiate a loan in his night-cap; Lord Althorp 
raise the ways and means in a doze; and Sir Henry Halford prescribe 
for his patients without depriving himself of his natural rest. 





There have occurred during the month two cases of outrages com- 
mitted by the masters of haberdashery shops, aided and abetted by 
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their molly-coddling myrmidons, in the shape of shopmen, which ought 

to be recorded, not only to caution le against similar atrocities, but 
to make the public acquainted with the names of the people who have 
been convicted of such disgraceful conduct. 

The first affair happened in the shop of John Simpson, in Bi te- 
street, where a Mr. Timothy applied to purchase a frock marked in the 
window at 5s. 11d. and was refused, in the most insolent manner. The 
man in the shop to whom he addressed himself called him a d——d Jew ; 
adding, that if he wanted such a frock as that he must pay "s. 6d. for 
it; not content, however, with using this foul la the fellow pro- 
ceeded to blows—nine or ten of the shopmen fell upon Mr. Timothy, 
knocked him down, and beat him while down ; from this rascally assault 
he was rescued by the spectators, but not until he had received a severe 
beating, and had lost his hat, and three half-crowns out of his pocket. 

In order to obtain further information upon the matter, the Lord 
Mayor despatched one of the marshalmen to the house, who, on his return, 
stated that he had been called a d——d rascal, and ordered by one of the 
shopmen to get out of the shop. 

All the parties concerned in this outrage were held to bail; but coarse 
and shameful as is its character, it falls very far short of another assault, 
perpetrated by another set of fellows upon the person of a lady of high 
character aud most respectable connexions, residing at Clapham Rise. 

This infamous proceeding took place in the shop of a man named 
Vince, a linendraper at Stockwell, and is described by Miss Newman, 
the victim of the shameless violence of the man and his assistants, in the 
following manner :— 

On Thursday, the 9th, Miss Newman went into the shop and desired 
Collier the shopman to show her some lawn similar to some she had seen 
there a few days before, but for which he asked a different price. Upon 
Miss Newman’s mentioning the fact, the man said, ‘‘ What do you 
mean by that??? Miss Newman repeated the observation; and not par- 
ticularly pleased with the man’s manner quitted the shop, it being then 
nearly dusk. She had not proceeded far when Collier, the shopman, 
came up to her, and, tapping her on the shoulder, told her that they had 
. lost a piece of handkerchief; to which the lady replied, “ Upon my 
honour I have not taken it.’? Nevertheless, Collier said she must come 
back, and took her by the arm to compel her to do so. On their way 
back they met Vince, the master of the shop, and a man named Skinner, 
who joined them and repeated the history of the loss. When Miss 
Newman arrived at the shop she was shown into a room, where, in 
_ addition to Vince and the others, she found a policeman and two 
women. Vince then said to the lady, “ You must strip.” This Miss 
Newman refused, but offered her cloak and muff for examination, but 
Vince persisted in the determination that Miss Newman should strip. 
She was accordingly taken up stairs, where Vince’s wife, or daughter, 
and a servant, actually stripped her of every article of clothing, except 
one garment, which they minutely inspected, unlaced her stays, and 
searched her pockets; and when they permitted her to dress, observed, 
“ That, after all, she might have dropped the article ;” the fellow Vince 
having previously told her, that “ if she had not accused him of charg- 
ng two prices, he should not have had her searched.”’ 

. These defendants, like the others, were all held to bail to answer the 
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at the Sessions ; bout Misa Newman, who in in sntapmely.debente 
a se a i tn. be..queaied.. Soon Cho, aan. $00) Sie r’s 
carriage, did not feel equal to appearing as prosecutrix, e is- 
trates inst their inclination, were. compelled to change i 
decision and fine the three men five pounds each; the women, insolent 
and indelicate as they were, having been forgiven at Miss Newman’s 


The newspapers have most properly commented upon these two 
affairs, and one or two of them have expressed a hope that the conduct 
of Mr. Simpson of Bishopsgate-street, and Mr. Vince of Stockwell, will 
induce ladies, when they require articles of female dress, to deal with 
females, who can so much more correctly and delicately sell them. 





The long-expected death of the venerable Lord Grenville has taken 
place. A brief memoir of his Lordship appears in another department 
of our present number. The event, besides vacating the Auditorship of 
the Exchequer (since conferred on Lord Auckland, Master of the Mint, 
President of the Board of Trade, and Commissioner of Greenwich 
Hospital) also caused a vacancy in the high and important office of 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, which his Lordship had held 
ever since the year 1810. 

Several eminent noblemen were mentioned as his Lordship’s probable 
successor, Lord Mansfield and Lord Talbot among the number; but 
none appeared likely to be unanimously elected, except the Duke of 
Wellington, upon whom a deputation from the University waited, in 
order to request his Grace to permit himself to be put in nomination, 
The Duke thankfully and respectively to decline the honour, 
upon the that Sir Robert Peel, who had been their representative 
in Parliament, and who was not only a member of the University (which 
his Grace is not) but had most eminently distinguished himself by his 
classical attainments, and by his warm attachment to the interests of the 
learned body which he once represented. It was, however, in vain that 
his Grace endeavoured to transfer the call, and he eventually consented 
te be nominated. In the mean time a deputation from a meeting held 
at Merton had proceeded to Sir Robert Peel, who firmly and decidedly 
declined the honour. Indeed it is questionable whether, as a commoner, 
he would have been, strictly speaking, eligible to the office, which is 
supposed to imply an advocacy of the interests of the University in the 
House of Lords, while the two representatives watch over them in the 
House of Commons. The election took place on Wednesday, when the 
Duke of Wellington was chosen unanimously. The installation will 
take place in June or July. 


Whether the wind will have changed before we go to press of course 
we cannot say; but from the middle of November up to the present 
hour it has unvaryingly remained at south-west; the consequence of 
which is, that, at the time we write this, upwards of one thousand sail of 
vessels are wind-bound in the various ports along the coast. The delay 
has been ruinous, not only to the owners in the way of demurrage, but to 
the passengers, many of whom have been already twice as long at Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth as they ought to have been completing their 
passages to their different places of destination. They say, “it is an ill 
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wind that blows nobody *? The truth of this saying is exemplified 
by the fact, that in all the sea-ports the pawnbrokers have reaped a 
heavy harvest of watches, and trinkets of various sorts, which the un- 
fortunate detenus have been obliged to dispose of in order to subsist 
during their delay. One case is very curious: the Dart, bound to 
Madeira, sailed in company with four other vessels, which touched at 
Portsmouth, which she did not ; she has made her voyage, landed her 
cargo, reloaded, and returned from Madeira to Portsmouth, finding, on 
her arrival, all her former companions still at anchor at Spithead. 

While these winds are damaging trade and commerce, the mildness 
of the season is threatening our harvest. All the spring flowers are in 
bloom, hawthorn, fresh and sweet as in May, saebeiunens crocuses, 
snowdrops, and violets spangle the ground; and the wheat, which it 
has been found necessary to “ feed off,’ in the absence of frost, is 
threatened, in various places, with the slug. A bad harvest this year 
would be a much more serious evil than the political economists think : 
however, we will not anticipate gloomily. 





The divorced Lady Ellenborough is again married to a member of 
the corps diplomatique at Munich, at which court she has been favour- 
ably received. Miss Kemble, it seems, is not yet married. A statement 
that letters had been received in London from her, with her signature 
as Mrs. Butler, was communicated to the “Chronicle” by somebody 
who * happened to know the fact ;”’ but it was, nevertheless, erroneous. 
Mr. Barham is married to Lady Katherine Grimston, one of the beau- 
tiful daughters of the Earl and Countess of Verulam; and Colonel 
Sir Henry Cooke is to be married, on the 13th, to Miss Harriet 
Raikes. The Marquis of Hastings has had his son christened by the 
curious names of Panlyn Reginald Serlo. He is Earl of Rawdon and 
Moira, and heir to the titles and estates of three noble families ;—to the 
marquisate of Hastings, from his father; to the earldom of Loudon, 
from his grandmother; and to the most ancient of all, the barony of 
Grey de Ruthven, from his mother. 

We still have to lament the absence of a very large portion of the 
aristocracy from England, and apprehend even more pe ere before 
the meeting of Parliament, or rather before the political campaign 


actually begins. 


The very important and protracted court-martial upon Captain 
Wathen, on charges preferred against him by his commanding officer, 
Lord Brudenell, has terminated, and the finding and sentence will, in 
all probability, be promulgated before we go to press. The general 
impression is, that an honourable acquittal will be the result; and we 
believe that impression is derived purely from the evidence which has 
been adduced during the arduous imvestigation of the charges. The 
newspapers represent the noble prosecutor as being much agitated and 
depressed at the course which the proceedings took ; and little doubt can 
be entertained that the gallant officer who has been subjected to the 
painful ordeal, will come from it, with the fame and reputation he had 
previously so deservedly acquired, unsullied and untarnished. The 
Court were not more than half an hour deciding the case—a prompt- 
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ness and unanimity which of themselves afford us every reason to be 
confident of the result. 





It is impossible not to laugh outright at the easy credulity with which 
the public, newspapers and all, have swallowed that most palpable trick 
called the ‘* Napoleon Match,” at the gambling-rooms in St. James’s- 
street. Editors who have devoted their columns to the denunciations of 
all such establishments,—writers who have strained every nerve to warn 
the innocent and proclaim the guilty frequenters of such places,—are 
found deliberately giving the details of this bubble, got up for no other 

urpose than to begin the evening. The pretended match lasts one 
ies One man, known to be a partner in the concern, plays for Eng- 
land; but, as there is nobody actually representing the French salon to 
play against him, one of his confederates, or brothers, perhaps, dressed 
up ina mask, represents the Gallic gaming-house ;—this very bit of 
absurdity might surely serve to explode the whole affair. Why should 
a Paris gambler, where gaming is not only tolerated, but sanctioned and 
regulated by the law, why should he wear a mask in a place where not 
one person in a hundred would know him, and if that one did recognise 
him he would only find a French “ Leg,” and the Englishman sit and 
play against him with his face bare. It seems that the unhappy mem- 
bers of the real Athenreum, amongst whom are numbered most of the 
Judges and many of the Bishops of the realm, are in a state of consi- 
derable uneasiness, because the gaming-house people have thought proper 
to call their den in St. James’s-street by the name of the club in Wa- 
terloo-place ; the Athenzeum being almost the only club in London in 
which games of any kind (excepting chess sometimes in the morning) 
are very rarely, if ever, played. 





The King will open Parliament in person, and his Majesty will re- 
turn to Brighton afterwards to remain until the Queen shall hold her 
first drawing-room for the season, when the Court will remove to London 
and Windsor. His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland arrived 
at St. James’s palace on the 22d, attended by his equerry Lord Charles 
Wellesley. Her Royal Highness the Duchess and Prince George re- 
main at Berlin, where the attentions of Baron Graffe to the suffering 
prince are unremitting. In a case of such importance one avoids 
encouraging too much hope of success for fear of ultimate disappoint- 
ment, but M. Graffe still expresses confidence in his course of treatment, 
which is merely preparatory to an operation which he purposes, at a 
future period, to perform. 





It cag that the Benchers of the Inner Temple, after having heard 
counsel and evidence in support of Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey’s demand 
to be called to the Bar, have decided that nothing has occurred during 
these proceedings to alter the determination to which the Bench -had 
come on the 13th of November, 1821; thus again refusing to accede to 
Mr. Harvey’s application, 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Remarks on Forest Scenery, and other Woodland Views, By the late 
Rey. W. Gilpin, A.M. Edited by Sir T, Dick Lauder, Bart. 2 vols. 


Wer have little sympathy with the man who can regard, without enthu- 
siasm, the various beauties of Nature in her forest walks. Even a si 
tree is always an interesting, and came a beautiful object; it gives 
variety to the landscape; it suggests the idea of shelter and protection ; 
and it is the prominent connecting link between animal life and stationary 
existence. It affords the philosopher a striking subject for meditation, 
from the. mode-of its growth, the varieties of its form, and the numerous 
uses to which it is x and, if he chooses to extend his reasonings 
from “ Nature up to Nature's God,” a tree, germinating from a diminu- 
tive seedling, a key, or an acorn, fixing its roots in the earth, whence and 
from the surrounding atmosphere it imbibes its nourishment by contri- 
vances admirably adapted to the purpose,—erecting its stem, shooting 
wide its branches, generating seed, and clothing its spray with foliage, 
while it towers aloft in its gigantic proportions far above all vegetable and 
animal creation,—surely no object, purely inanimate, more forcibly, or at 
least more obviously, presents the marks of design, and suggests the 
necessary existence, of a wise)Artificer. In this respect, indeed, it falls 
far short of the exquisite skill displayed in animal organization, and even 
in the vegetable kingdom we meet with many nicer structures; but a tree, 
from its size and prominent character, readily attracts our attention, and, 
from its frequent occurrence, presents us with a subject for meditation in 
every mood of the mind. 

It is not in their individual character, however, but in their endless com- 
binations, that trees deserve our highest admiration. Without them 
scarcely any landscape pleases the eye of taste; where they are present, 
no scene is absolutely devoid of beauty. The forest has, from time imme- 
morial, been the favourite walk of the painter, the lover, and the poet. 
Even the fool, our old friend Touchstone, whom the melancholy Jaques so 
greatly admired, had the good sense to seek the forest when he found him- 
self in the humour for moralising. Jaques himself found, in the same 
neighbourhood, abundant food for cherishing his philosophical and gentle- 
manlike melancholy, when 

“ As he lay 
Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along the wood,”’ 


he expressed his pity for the poor stricken deer. 

But it is time to introduce to the notice of our readers the two delight- 
ful volumes which have, at this dreary season, when the forest is denuded 
of half its honours, recalled to us its intrinsic beauty and its thousand asso- 
ciations of pleasure. 

Mr. Gilpin’s work has long been favourably known to artists as a valu- 
able and delightful guide in the study of Nature, amidst her forest walks. 
The amiable author, himself an amateur artist of some eminence, contem- 
plates every object with the eye of taste; while he seldom neglects that 
accuracy which, though it be absolutely necessary for the purposes of 
science, is too often overlooked by the painter, whose habits incline him to 
regard only effect. It is evident, however, that even for the purpose of 
being at all times able to create the desired effect, an artist ought to be 
well acquainted with the minuter parts of his subject, for upon a skilful 
combination of these the general effect often entirely depends. In Mr. 
-Gilpin’s book both objects are attended to, and with such masterly discri- 
mination and elegance of description, that the landscape painter cannot 
possibly have a companion at once more delightful and instructive. But 
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work, 
fied to judge of its merit, has never met with that extensive 

which it deserves. In England, indeed, it was formerly sufficiently w 
known, but in Ireland and and, we believe, it never had an extensive 
cireulation, and even in England we have reason to know it has long been 
out of — This last circumstance we cannot now regret, as it has in- 
duced the present publishers to give to the world, under the able editorship 
of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, an edition incomparably superior to any for- 
mer one, in the beauty of its ty phy, in the ex ce of its numerous 
illustrations, and above all, in the numerous and valuable additions by the 
highly-gifted editor, which Tom to the present volumes the character of 
almost an original work. His part in it must not be passed over slightly. 
_In bulk his itions nearly equal the original work of Gilpin; and the ex- 
cellence of this additional matter, or at least an estimate of its excellence, 
may be gathered from the declaration, which we make advisedly and after 
a very careful perusal of the whole, that, if taken separately, we should 
find considerable difficulty in deciding which to prefer, the old part or the 
new. Mr, Gilpin is of course entitled to all the merit of the original plan ; 
he also writes with more ease, as one to whom the subjects on which he 
deseants are familiar as matter of daily and hourly contemplation. His 
residence in the New Forest enabled him to extend his rambles, for daily 
exercise or pleasure, through scenes which suggested, at every step, some 
hint for his memorandum-book ; and his temper, as well as his highly-cul- 
tivated taste, seems to have admirably qualified him for deriving pleasure 
from woodland scenery, and for imparting that pleasure to others. We 
know little of Gilpin's personal history, but, judging of his character from 
his book, (no very accurate or certain test, we admit,) we should say, he 
was rather an habitual and placid than an enthusiastic admirer of nature ; 
a sufficiently accurate observer, with taste highly cultivated, but somewhat 
indolent withal; perhaps the planter of an orchard, certainly a pruner of 
his own vines ; fond of classical study, but still fonder of conversing with 
fipsics, grerpented land-stewards, and superannuated gardeners, Sir 
ick Lauder, we have the means of knowing, is in some respects 
very different from this: he is full of enthusiasm, active, restless, and 
various in his pursuits, He has already distinguished himself in several 
departments of literature. His novels have that vigour of conception and 
bustle of incident without which a work of faney is scarcely ever readable, 
and, with many faults, bear the impress of original genius. His account of 
the Moray Floods is scarcely more interesting for its facts than for the sim- 
eloquence with which they are recorded; and his scientific labours, 
h not ostentatiously obtruded on the public, would be creditable to a 
savant by profession, much more to a b pruning amateur. Sir Thomas, 
like Gilpin, can handle the pencil as well as the pen, and is thus a com- 
petent judge of ae pigras y Aips Like him, too, he views every object 
with the eye of taste; but his sense of beauty, unlike the simple percep- 


though often mentioned with high praise by men rant 
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tion of the tranquil tenant of Vicar's Hill, is so mixed up with vivid asso 


ciations, and the wild imaginings of an } temperament, as to 
assume, sometimes, the appearance of extra but more 

that warm glow which is properly more aseri to the medium 

which the is viewed, than to the inherent of the object or 


impression which it is naturall pho ae gine Hence, no doubt, 
Sir Thomas has been tempted. in his present work, to adopt, in its unqua- 
lified sense and to its fullest extent, that theory which admits, to use his 
own words, “ no inherent quality of beauty existing in objects or forms,” 
and which resolves all our perceptions of beauty into a principle of asso- 
ciation—a theory, the accuracy of which, at least to the extent pleaded by 
him, we shall have occasion to question. 

There is, however, one rerharkable coincidence between Sir Thomas and 
his ingenious predecessor, He too appears to possess all that real bene- 
volence and unaffectedness of character which we have ascribed to Gilpi 
and like him, we doubt not, is the patron and unwearied catechist of 
“ oldest inhabitants,” gipsies, and nurserymen,—a predilection with 
which we have no right to quarrel, as we owe to it many of the delight- 
ful anecdotes with which these volumes abound. It is this feature whi 
chiefly recommends the book to the general reader, who is supposed to care 
less for the purely scientific part; and we dare say, even those who consult 
it principally for use will not be very sorry at finding it agreeable also. 
For our own part, we willingly confess that we see no necessary connexion 
between knowledge and dulness, and we are happy to see our view 
tically confirmed in the “ Forest Scenery."’ Much of this praise is due to 
Sir T. Dick Lauder: he has made the work truly a seientific one, by giving 
the class and order to which each tree belongs, distinguishing the more 
important varieties of the same species, and adding much curious matter 
respecting their natural history; while, at the same time, he has y 
enlivened the whole with amusing anecdotes of nal adventure and ob- 
servation. Gilpin's original plan admits of this being done without 
injury to his arrangement; and so happily has Sir Thomas ed his ad- 
ditions with the former matter, that he appears less in the character of a 
mere editor than of an original author filling up, from more extensive obser- 
vation and more accurate knowledge, his own outline. Had the learned ba- 
ronet passed the whole of his life m the forest of Amiens or of Ardennes, 
om of swaying the mobility of political meetings, and acting the tribune 
of the people in a crowded city, (and we sincerely regret to think that a man 
so honourable-minded and so highly-talented as Sir Thomas, should ever 
lend himself to such fooleries,) he could not have executed his task in a 
more masterly manner, or with more entire enthusiasm. To him the age of 
a particular tree is an object scarcely less interesting than that of an indivi- 
dual of his own species. He rejoices in the vigour of a sapling as he would 
in the health of a favourite child; he watches its growth with the utmost 
solicitude, marks down in his memorandum-book its progress from year to 
year—he exults in its “‘ greatest girth’’—observes symptoms of its deca 
with anxious sorrow ; and, when at last it yields to the force of the tem 
or perishes under the touch of gradual decay, he laments over it as he 
would over a friend dying ina good old age; but if it fall untimely under 
the axe, the biographer of trees evidently contemplates the unhappy forester 
with something like the feeling of horror which the moralist entertains to- 
wards an unfeeling murderer. With Sir Thomas an offence against taste is 
a serious crime; and wo to the unfortunate squire to whose c he can 
lay the desecration of a grove, the awkward grouping of a clump, or even 
the misplacing of a single tree! Pollarding is an offence little short of 
petty larceny, and barking is death without | of clergy. We question 
whether, in spite of the genuine sense of religion which his remarks disco- 
ver, and his character as a man of taste and a lover of architecture, Sir 
Thomas could have sineerely joined in admiration of the first Temple, or 

















of Lebanon. 

We love this enthusiasm, ially when, as in the present case, it is 
eres Oe pee e. It is only such men as Gilpin and Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder, who unite a keen enjoyment of the beauties of nature 
with habits of attentive observation, a refined taste, and intimate acquaint- 
ance with her minutest modes of + emtaczor that can do justice to her forest 
scenery ; and, accordingly, their labours outweigh in value the lucubrations 
of a score of plodding arboriculturists, who get unbounded credit for solidity 
merely because they are imperviously obscure and impenetrably dull. 

Gilpin's arrangement is methodical and simple. He divides his work 
into three books, in the first of which he considers trees—which, he justly 
observes, are the foundation of all scenery—as single rp and here he 
has investigated their general picturesque qualities in their several kinds, 
and in the specific character of each; and he concludes this of his 
work with a short account of the most celebrated trees. In the second 
book he considers trees under their various modes of composition, from the 
clump to the forest; concluding this part with a view of forest scenery, and 
of the several forests that may be traced in Great Britain. The third book is 
entirely dedicated to the New Forest, the scenery of which is described in a 
series of journeys through that interesting tract of country, with which the 
author was more intimately connected; and lastly, the modes and habits 
of life are described of such animals as inhabit it. 

Sir Thomas's part of the present edition consists principally, as we have 
already mentioned, in filling up the original plan, by the addition of such 
information as increased experience ad were extensive observation have 
suggested, and partly in rectifying Gilpin’s mistakes, and combatting some 
of his particular decisions in matters of taste. Besides this, he has greatly 
added to the value of the work by his important additions to the scientific 
part; and to its interest, by the many anecdotes, all intimately connected, 
and generally illustrative of his subject, with which he has enlivened it. 
All of these additions are carefully distinguished from Mr. Gilpin's text, by 
being in a smaller type; and each respective portion is introduced immedi- 
ately after the original matter to which it refers. This we think a much 
better plan than loading the book with notes, which, from their number 
and bulk, must have been inconvenient for consultation, and at the same 
time offensive to the eye. 

Before we dismiss these delightful volumes we have a word or two to sa 
on a subject to which we have already adverted—we mean the editor's 
theory of Beauty, as unfolded in his preliminary essay “ On the Nature 
and Principles of Taste.” We say his theory, because, although he 
professes to give only an abstract of Mr. Jeffrey's review of Alison's Essays 
on this subject, he advocates the theory in a more absolute sense than, as 
ap to us, Was ever meant by either Alison or his ingenious reviewer ; 
and, at all events, carries it to an extent which we think unwarranted by 
sound philosophy. We are aware that Mr. Alison's opinion, that the power 
of certain objects to excite certain emotions of pity, terror, &c., depends 
upon association, is now pretty generally received ; and, to a certain ex- 
tent, we believe it to be just: “~ we are even prepared to admit, that in 
tee. case our sense of beauty, sublimity, and so forth, is capable of being 
heightened or modified by association. But we cannot help adhering in 
part, at least, to the good old creed which acknowledges a beauty in certain 
objects, independent of all association, which affects immediately not what 
the reviewer sneeringly calls & new sense, but a simple feeling of the mind, 
by which, through the medium of any sense, it receives impressions of 
beauty or deformity, pleasure or disgust, from certain objects. With re- 
gard to some things, the impression is so invariable and universal, that, in 
so far as they are concerned, taste is as certain as the moral sense itself. 
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Few men are altogether insensible to what we call natural engrennans, 
from the various objects presented to them in the appearances of external 
nature. sgt yo of acer rd “~ and us admirat my: gp sone ‘ 
onan, Ye are sugges , the contemplation of what men have 
] to call ful, i ad or sublime, in objects presented to the 
eye either singly or in combination. These emotions are common to all 
men, and some of them are invariably suggested by the same object to all 
men, under all circumstances—at least, we are not aware that, amid all 
the disputation about the existence of inherent beauty, and the difficulty of 
active the principles of taste, the universality of particular feelings, as in- 
variably connected with particular objects, (though this class of objects is 
indeed limited), has ever been denied. Innumerable are the instances in 
which tastes differ, but upon certain subjects all tastes coincide. A loft 

mountain, for example, broken into a thousand chasms, and ribbed wit 

rocks, occasionally bristling with the giant Fiat of a half-exterminated 
forest, planting its base near some wide-extended lake, and hiding its eter- 
nal snows amid the clouds of heaven—such an object, we say, is naturally 
calculated to create a feeling of the sublime; and we know, in fact, that 
such is the emotion which more or less powerfully it invariably does excite : 
while the smiling valley of which it forms the boundary, divided by its 
winding stream, and enamelled with every flower of spring, as invariably 
gives rise to emotions connected with the perception of beauty. We do 
not deny that the feeling in either case may be heightened by our associa- 
tions, but we find it difficult to believe that they originate in associations 
only: we can imagine our associations with respect to them to be reversed 
without our present emotions being very materially affected. We therefore 
think it more consistent with a sound philosophy to suppose that certain 
objects and combinations of objects are actually calculated to excite certain 
emotions in the mind, altogether independent of association; although we 
at the same time admit, what is indeed undeniable, that in many cases our 
associations give a particular and a strong character to what would other- 
wise have appeared indifferent—that in a few cases they violently alter and 
even reverse the emotion which is naturally suggested by an object, and 
that in almost all they have a certain influence over our (agg of 
beauty. We are at present combatting not the theory of Alison, for he 
admits of objects affecting our emotions “ by association or otherwise ;” 
nor of Mr. Jeffrey, who acknowledges that ‘‘ certain combinations of colours 
and of sounds are originally agreeable to the eye and the ear, and consti- 
tute a sort of beauty which may be said to be the direct and peculiar object 
of our perception, and of which no other account can be given than that, 
by the constitution of our nature, such objects are agreeable to us ;" but 
only Sir Thomas Dick Lauder's unqualified position that a// beauty depends 
upon association. No doubt this is only carrying Mr. Alison's principles 
to an extent perfectly warranted by that eminent writer himself, when he 
attempts to account for all our ideas of beauty, on the ground of their hav- 
ing reference to some social or selfish affection ; but Sir Thomas is unfor- 
tunate in choosing for illustration of the theory some particulars which Mr. 
Alison wisely or inadvertently overlooked, and which, in our humble opi- 
nion, are fatal to the universality, at least, of his doctrine of association. 
For instance, to what class of associations are we to refer the sense of 
beauty suggested by certain contortions and twistings of the branch of a 
tree, and of peinge | as generally suggested by irregularities of a different 
form? Nay, even that which pleases in one species of tree displeases in 





another. e suspect it would not be easy to account for this on the prin- 
ciple that all objects are beautiful or otherwise only as they have the power 

of reminding us of the proper objects of our familiar affections. 
But we feel that we have not room at present fully to discuss a subject 
which has already employed the pens of Burke, and Price, and Knight, and 
i amt Jeffrey; and we should, therefore, not have 
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In conclusion, we have only that few books have afforded us 
more real pleasure than this valuable and beautiful edition of “ Gilpin's 
Forest Scenery.” It cannot fail to be extensively known, and we feel 
satisfied that it requires only to be known in order to be admired. 


The Coquette. 3 vols. By the Author of “ Miserrimus.” 


“ Miserrimus was a clever, indeed, an extraordinary book: upon its 
faults and its perfections it is not now our business to comment, but being 
the production of no ordinary mind, we have been naturally led to expect a 

t deal from the author when he again levelled lance in our literary lists. 
t was evident that he was young as a writer of fiction, but he was there- 
fore perhaps more vigorous; and it has seldom been our task to peruse a 
volume of deeper interest, The author commenced the “ Coquette” with 
(as he tells us, in a modest, well-written preface) no higher object in view 
than mere amusement. We are sorry, and we blame him, for this; because 
people who can do well ought not to be content with mediocrity ;—and it is 
surely no high or desirable end to wile away time without having made us 
wiser or better during the hours we have consumed. The author has, how- 
ever, performed what he promised, has produced the effect he had contem- 
plated, and the “ Coquette” is to the full as amusing as coquettes gene- 
rally are. Indeed, the gentleman seems so fully alive to the imperfections 
of this gay and sparkling class, that we shrewdly suspect he has been 
somewhat a sufferer by the bright eyes and beaming smiles of the “ witches ™ 
of England or France. The whole composition of the “‘ Coquette“ savours 
of the latter school, and did we not know to the contrary, we should be led 
to believe that its origin was derived from some of those plumed pens that 
paint so skilfully the schemes, follies, and intrigues of French médiocre 
society. Let “ Miserrimus™ say what he will, coquetry is not the character 
of our fair English women ; they may affect it, as they do a host of other 
faults and follies, but it is not their nature—they are too sensible, too sin- 
cere, too true-hearted for coquetry. We advise our author forthwith to 
resume his pen, and, taking a few hints from his neighbours, make the 
amende honorable, to the fair sex, by setting forth the‘ Male Coquette,” in 
all his hideousness of form and character. What, we would ask him, can a 
poor girl do ?—if there were none of the “ opposite sex’ to coquette with, 
they must either flirt with each other, or give up the practice altogether. 
Men set an example, which women in their weakness follow; and that, in 
the words of Orator Snub, is “ the long and the short of the matter.” 
“ The Coquette” is a most amusing library-book, and would be exceedingly 
proper as well as entertaining to read aloud these long, wet, winter even- 
ings, were it not for certain passages written with a carelessness, to say no 
worse of them, for which, from one who so evidently knows right from 
wrong, we can make no excuse. 

These offensive paragraphs (for, they are but few) may be very easily 
expunged when the “ Coquette” changes her dress—by which we mean 
arrives at a second edition ; and it is a pity that anything written with a 
kind intent, and a total freedom from the affectations (saving and except 
the rose leaves) of fashionable novels, should be at all stained by a fault 
arising more from the fagon de parler, too common amongst young men. 

Several of the characters are exceedingly well drawn—indeed they are 
obviously sketches from the life, and there is a sparkling vivacity through 
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the whole work. If we cannot rank it at the head of its class we may at 
least fairly consider it an acquisition to the library during these dull winter 
months, when a pleasant, humorous, and gossiping companion is more wel- 
come to our fireside than a head brim of knowledge, and a tongue 
dropping “ wise saws.’ The author must, however, labour with a higher 
object than mere amusement—he is capable of thinking and of writing 
better than he has yet done. We trust we may, ere long, see the results of 
such counsel in a work of fiction that shall be as et ly interesting as 
“ Miserrimus,” and as merry as the “ Coquette, but more useful and na- 
tural than either. 


The Book of Psalms, with Scriptural [lustrations. 


The compiler of this useful and elegant little volume justly observes that 
* the multitude of marginal references added in some of our Bibles presents 
a great obstacle in the way of pursuing such a plan generally; for, many 
of them having more of the character of a concordance, are unsuitable to 
the end proposed.’ This is undoubtedly true ; and some ofthe most beauti- 
ful passages in the Psalms are, in the careful work before us, illustrated 
different portions of the Old and New Testament. We are convinced that 
the other portions of Scripture similarly arranged would be invaluable, 
particularly to those who lack the time to investigate for themselves. The 
author, we understand, is an excellent and accomplished lady, whose main 
object has been to gratify and assist her own extensive circle, but who has 
given to the public the power of participating in the “ great good which 
cannot but result from her well-directed labours, 


The Tale without an End. From the German. By Mrs. Austin. 


Nothing can exceed the beauty and design of this German fairy tale, em- 
bellished as it is by the most delicate wood engravings. Mrs. Austin does 
all things well, though we doubt if there are not some points that she might 
have either omitted or altered materially in her very p sre translation. 

The Fire-flies should not be made to tell stories instead of truth; the 


great point is to use and not abuse the beauties of fable. 


The Parliamentary Pocket Companion. 


We are happy to perceive that our recommendation of this valuable little 
work has been fully responded to. In the very first year of its birth—ever 
memorable as the year of the reformed Parliament—it ran through several 
editions. The extensive patronage it has won, and its fixedness as one of the 
most useful and valuable of our annuals, have not diminished that industry 
in the compilers which was the primary element of its success. In the 
rit day, when every one affects political knowledge, this key to both 

ouses of parliament is of indispensable necessity. It furnishes at once a 
complete history of the politics, votes, and connexions of the members of 
both houses, in many instances agreeably relieved by personal and charac- 
teristic anecdotes. It gives, besides, the amount of the constituency in 
every place invested with the franchise, and the number of votes which 
secured the return of the sitting member, as well as of those by which the 
less successful candidate was sustained; thus enabling those curious in 
political statistics to become acquainted with the opinions of the general 
electorate body of the empire as regards the great questions now at issue. 
A very valuable characteristic of this little book is its freedom from any 
particular party leaning. Induced to go through it in consequence of the 
= valuable information which it is calculated to afford, we could not even 
make a guess’ whether the compilers are Tories, Whigs, or Radicals; 
-whether they view the late great change in our constitution as of good or 
of evil omen. The objects they seem to have prescribed to themselves are 
a relation of facts, and an explanation of forms; and this they have done 
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cise. Until the reader has Se eA Ana fp a ifficulty 


believe that so much is contained in so cireumscribed a compass. 


Barnardiston. 3 vols. 


There are few persons who must be more completely out of their element 
than soldiers when half-pay, economy, and idleness succeed to the happier 
days of death, destruction, and rapid promotion. A half-pay officer is the 
most unfortunate of created beings ;— 

“ The day of his destiny 's o'er, 
And the star of his fate has declined.” 


A solitary chop has succeeded to the cheerful companionship of the mess- 
dinner ; an eternal frock-coat has superseded the glittering uniform; and, 
instead of being the “ cynosure of neighbouring eyes” in a country assem- 
bly, he is reduced to a perpetually-recurring question of “ What shall I do 
with myself to-night ?" No wonder he takes refuge in novel-reading ; and 
as nothing is more alluring than 


“ The quicksand path that leads from thought to crime,” 


novel-reading soon leads to novel-writing ; and then the long morning and 
long evening is filled up with love, sorrow, battle, and sudden death ; while 
the now fortunate H.P. luxuriates in dreams of profit to be obtained and 
fame to be acquired,—dreams like 


** The horizon’s fair deceit, 
Where earth and heaven but seem, alas! to meet.” 


It may be asked, what have these circumstances to do with “ Barnar- 
diston,” a tale of the sixteenth century? Why, we have enlarged on the 
author's actual situation, as, if that does not furnish an excuse for writing, 
we fear that none will be found in the work itself. 


Cabinet of Romance.—The Dark Ladye of Doona. 1 vol. 


This is a very picturesque story, founded on the traditions wherein the 
old age of time delights; the very name, *‘ The Dark Ladye,"’ is enough to 
make the fortune of a romance published in November. It is the history 
of a warlike and piratic dame, very celebrated in the apepnias legends of 
Ireland. It opens with great spirit; and the early and romantic attach- 
ment of the beautiful and wild young chieftainess is quite in a novel style 
to the generality of such affairs. We do not, however, think that the story 
improves as it proceeds, It grows more commonplace, more in the usual 
run, and the imagination of the writer is. overlaid with his actual material. 
As a whole, “The Dark Ladye of Doona”™ is not equal to the other produc- 
tions of its author. We were so very much pleased with some of the stories 
of Waterloo, that we expected more than we have found—a common finish 
to the expectations of men and critics. Still, we look forward ; and recom- 
mend our author to more modern topics, and scenes of more actual interest. 


The Life and Works of Burns. By Allan Cunningham. Vol. I. 


We received this volume too late in the month to do it justice ; and 
must for the present confine ourselves to a recommendation of it as one of 
the best edited works of modern times—judging from the first volume, and 
the plan which Mr. Cunningham proposes to pursue. The illustrious pea- 
sant has, at length, fallen into good hands, His biographer can understand 
and appreciate the extraordinary character of the man, and the stupendous 
genius of pc? sare He is a kindred spirit—himself a poet, and a Scottish 
poet ; and although his lot has been cast more fortunately—the elements 
of his nature blended more happily—and he is reaching age respected 
as well as admired—a fate widely different from that of his great country- 
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man,—Mr. Cunningham has doubtless known what it is to contend with 
difficulties—difficulties over which he has triumphed, but under which the 
other Scottish bard fell. 


The Young Gentleman’s Book: a Series of Choice Readings. 


This is one of the most skilfully arranged and least exceptionable compi- 
ma we have ever seen. % contains an immense mo, s mrneeen 
upon almost every topic useful or interesting to young or old; and though 
published more ecpendlly for the former, it may be consulted with pleasure 
and profit by the latter. In general the authorities are given, and they are 
the best. The several divisions embrace a vast variety of subjects, of which 
explanations and illustrative anecdotes are given—such as geology, orni- 
thology, botany, logic, rhetoric, &c. &c. e volume is, moreover, ‘‘ got 
up” with exceeding taste; and is just such a present as one would desire 
to make to a young friend, or one whose claim may be nearer and ‘dearer. 


Remarks on Mr. Hayward’s Prose Translation of Goethe’s “ Faust.’? 
By D. Boileau. 


Every one who is acquainted with Mr. Boileau's ** Nature and Genius of 
the German Language’ will be delighted to peruse these remarks on 
“ Faust,” which may in fact be considered as a sort of sequel and comple- 
tion to the former work, as well as a most useful supplement to Mr. Hay- 
ward's. While bearing willing testimony to the great ability and eiean 
fidelity of Mr. Hayward’s prose translation of the “ Faust,” Mr. Boileau 
scrupulously points the student's, attention to some mistakes which none 

erhaps but a native like himself could so satisfactorily have cleared up. 

n fact, the pamphlet—for in shape and size it is no more—abounds in co- 
pious illustrations, thrown together from the exuberance of a mind richly 
stored with all the treasures of modern German literature, of thosé delica- 
cies of expression and niceties of phrase which raise so much difficulty in 
the way of any one not “ to the manner born,” Allthe numerous exam- 
ples, drawn from so great a variety of sources, are accurately translated and 
explained ; indeed, Mr. Boileau dis lays almost as intimate and familiar an 
acquaintance with English and with French as with his native tongue.. In 
common with every genuine lover of the noble language of our Saxon fore- 
fathers, we rejoice that the English public is now in possession—through 
the joint labours of Mr. Hayward and Mr. Boileau—of a complete apparatus 
for mastering the difficulties of that strange and somewhat mysterious drama, 
Goethe's “ Faust.” 


Tales and Popular Fictions. By Thomas Keightley. 


The task of reviewing this work is at once bewildering and delightful— 
bewildering, because (although it has a much higher aim and noblér pur- 

se) it is in itself a brilliant review of the whole region of fiction; and de- 
Fightful, because every page glows with beauties, which seem to unfold 
themselves the more, the more frequently we recur to them. The author is 
admirably adapted for his present undertaking, by the deep and varied re- 
searches his work on Fairy Mythology compelled him to make; ‘and he 
presents to us, in rapid succession, the popular fictions and legends of all 
ages and nations ; tracing the glowing records of Persia, India, and Arabia, 
through all their changes, and in all their European —— whether 
shrouded in mist, hidden in obscurity, or mouldering in the long lost records 


of ages gone by. 

r. Keightley begins his work by expressing an opinion, the truth of 
which he endeavours to prove, that “ man is an inventive and independent, 
rather than a merely imitative, being.” No one can peruse his work, with- 
out acknowledging that there is indeed & much greater sameness of inven- 
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tion in human nature than we usually give it credit for; or, to use the au- 
thor's “ brief fictitious circumstances might be referred to the 
prey the human imagination, which, having a limited stock of materials 
on, must, of necessity, os nweg Beare similar combinations. 

Still, where there has been imitati has traced it to its source; no 
labour of investigation, no depth of research, has been spared; and the 
reader may delight in the flowers he gathers, and the fruit he culls, without 
encountering one thorn to annoy, or one difficulty to discourage him. He 
=, in the author's delightful company, throug France, Spain, Russia, 

inavia, in short, all the old world, and finds himself, perhaps, not 
least delighted when listening to the author's pleasing description of home 
seenes and his own boyhood. 

The stories will make the work a treasure to the young; they are so 
clearly told, and so exquisitely illustrated by the graceful pencil of W, H. 
Brooke. ‘The curious information its pages contain will recommend it to 
the learned; and the grace, feeling, and ease, with which it is written, will 
secure it a cordial welcome from the ladies of a country which yields to 
none in the care and finish bestowed on the education of its daughters. 


The Round Towers of Ireland. 


If enthusiasm was always allied with truth, and truth had always been 
illustrated and established by learning, then would Mr. O'Brien, the author 
of the present book, be indeed to be envied. Infinite ingenuity, untiring 

rseverance, and a vast fund of antiquarian and literary lore, have been 

rought to the task. But Mr. O'Brien treats all opposing theorists with a 
most merciless rancour, which may, perhaps, fairly be aitributable to the 
opposition and ill-treatment he has endured. But save us! weshould say, 
pray save us! from offending so formidable a gladiator in the arena of 
etters asour author. He not only demolishes the errors of his predecessors, 
but he leaves them not until he has sung over their prostrate opinions his 
joyous song of triumph. Many of his adversaries will be inclined to say, 
with Sir Andrew Ague Cheek—‘“ Had I known he had been so cunning 
at fence, I'd seen him d——d ere I'd fought him.” 

The “ Round Towers of Ireland "’ have been an enigma for a length of 
time that no CEdipus among antiquarians had been able to solve. The 
Royal Irish Academy offered a gold medal and fifty pounds for the best 
essay on this curious subject. A Mr. Petrie obtained the prize, and an 
inferior reward of twenty pounds was given to Mr. O'Brien, which reward 
had not been originally intended, but that the decision of the council, first 
in favour of Mr. Petrie, and then receiving and apparently approving the 
theory of Mr. O'Brien, induced them, though they could pot revoke their 
decision, to acknowledge Mr. O'Brien’s merit by declaring an additional 
prize. On this Mr. O'Brien is very indignant, and it certainly does ap-. 
pear that the council, to say the least, have acted impolitically and with 
indecision. The proceedings, however, affect not the truth of Mr. O'Brien’s 
hypothesis with regard to the round towers, which he asserts to have been 
Buddhist Temples, erected by the ancient Phoenician colony which settled 
in Ireland long before the Christian era, and called by Irish historians 
Tuath de Danaans. The way in which he treats the subject will amuse 
and instruct others than antiquarians. His frequent recourse to intense 
expressions, and his constant use of italics to give importance to words 
that have none, is a vice of constant occurrence in his composition. 
He is a young writer, and a great enthusiast; so that these peculiarities 
are a little excusable. For the truth of his positions we should be sorry 
to vouch, and more sorry to deny.—as*the latter course would most as- 
suredly leave us at the mercy of Mr. O'Brien, with whose powers for con- 


troversy we wish not to be made personally acquainted: presuming that 
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our fate in the encounter would be ing like that of the Lacedemo- 
nians, buried under the number and weight of their adversaries’ weapons. 
The Book of Science. . 


Mechanics !—Hydraulies ! !—H ydrostaties !!!—What else? “Oh, the 
days when we were young !"’ Science was science then—hard, stiff, crabbed 
—in all respects as’ as the multiplication table. Here is a familiar 
introduction to the Pripenpeen of natural philosophy, adapted to the com- 
prehension of young peop e. We have carefully perused every page, and 
every page has afforded us proofs of accuracy and observation which we 
hardly expected. There cannot be a more delightful present to the young, 
or any thing better calculated to refresh the memories of the old. The 
wood-cuts are both useful and ornamental; and we are glad to find that 
the series will be eontinued. We sincerely wish it success, and assure our 
friends that it is substantially bound, and in every respect well arranged— 
the book of all others to teach young people how to think. 


Illustrations of Political Economy, No. XXIII.—The Three Ages ; 
a Tale. By Harriet Martineau. 


We do not like this number so well as many of its predecessors ; it deals 
too much in exaggeration, wants interest, and paints too entirely in shadow 
for truth. The first age is that of Henry the Eighth, which is about as bad 
as it can be; the second is the time of Charles the Second, and that is 
worse ; the third is our present day, and that is worse still. Now, there 
are two ways of viewing everything ; and while we would be among the first 
to confess abuses, and rectify, or, at least, endeavour to rectify, abuses, we 
still must enter our protest against a. censures and general asser- 
tions ;—it is quite as necessary to admit the good as to state the bad. Our 
space, hqwever, will only allow us to speak of the fictitious merits of these 
pages ; and, as an historical painter, Miss Martineau has not been suc- 
cessful. There is no life, no colouring in her scenes: the dialogues smack 
of the present day and the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


The Sabbath Minstrel ; consisting of Select Melodies from the most 
esteemed Composers, adapted to Words from distinguished Authors, 
By John Blockley. 


Of this work, which is of periodical appearance, eight numbers have 
been issued, and will be followed by four more, with the stated design of 
forming a volume expressly suited to the demands and oceasions of the 
music room on the Sabbath eve. The compiler has taken a free range 
among the works of the first musical masters, in quest of the richest 
beauties of melody, for incorporation with the devout poetic compositions 
which he has selected for his purpose; and he has executed his task 
hitherto in a more cheerful spirit than is commonly evinced in musical 
collections of a devotional character. Successful in presenting a varied 
range of interest in his subjects, he has enhanced the variety by oceasion- 
ally comprehending in his arrangements two, three, and four voices. A 
piano-forte accompaniment serves to bind the whole together. The price 
of each number is extremely moderate: indeed, a cheaper work of the 
musical kind, whether as es re to class or to quantity, has not come 
under our notice; and we hold that every departure from the extravagant 
canmeed of price maintained in the musical publications of the day is in 
itself a merit. 
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Bubbles from the Brnonens of Nassau; an 
Account of a Residence at some of the Fashion- 
able Watering Places in Germany. 

A Continuatich of White's Natural History 
of Selbourne, from the unpublished Papers 
and Journals of Mr. White. 

A Second Series of Jesse's Gleanings in Na- 
tural History. 

A Posthumous Work of Monk Lewis, being 
the'Journal which he kept while living among 
his Slaves inthe West Indies. 

' Travels in Norway, by Routes not usually 
taken by English Travellers. 

The Life and Campaigns of General Sir 
John Moore is nearly ready. ‘ 

The Military, Statistical, Moral, and Political 
State of Russia, in 1833, by an officer, late in 
the Russian Army, is in the press, 

A volume of Heeren’s Miscellaneous Works, 
containing his Essay on the Political Results 
of the Reformation, on the Rise of Political 
Theories in Europe, on the Continental Inte- 
rests of Great Britain. 

An extensive Series of Synchronistical 
Tables, from the Flood to the Present Time, 
partly from the Latin of Dumbeck, but im- 
proved by Comparisons and Additions from 
the Works of Fynes Clinton, Hale, and others. 

Makanna, a Tale of Southern Africa; in- 
cluding a Series of Maritime Adventures on 
the Indian Ocean, 3 vols. ; will be published 
in the course of next month. 

The Geography of Sacred History consider- 
ed, &c., by Charles T. Beke, Esq. 

Elements of Medical Police; or the Princi- 
ples and Practice of Legislating for the Public 
Health. By Bisset Hawkins, M.D., King’s 
College. 

The Royal Mariner, a Poetic Sketch of the 
Naval Scenes in which his present Majesty 
bore an honourable and conspicuous part, by. 
Charles Doyne Sillery, will be published early 
in the year. 

Dr. Lindley is preparing a Familiar or Po. 
pular Introduction to Botany, on the Model of 
Rousseau's celebrated Letters, and illustrated 
by numerous Plates. 

The third and concluding volume of Mr. 
Smediey's History of the Reformed Religion in 
France !s preparing for publication. 

The History of the Church in Scotland, by 
the Rev. Dr. Russell, is under preparation. 

Nearly ready for the press, Memoirs and 
Remains of Bishop Lowth, by the Rey. P, 
Hall, M.A. 

The Curate of Marsden; or, Pastoral Con. 
versations between a Minister and his Parish- 
joners, by E. and M. Attersoll, 

Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad, by 
Mrs. Jameson. 

Imaginative Biography, by Sir Egerton 
Brydges. 

A new work of Fiction, by the authoress of 
* Mothers and Daughters.” 

Taxation and Financial Reform, by R. Tor- 
rens, Esq. M.P. 

The Cabinet Annual Register, and Historical, 
Political, Biographical, and Miscellaneous 
Chronicle of 1833, 
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A volume of dramas, entitled the Seven 
Temptations, by Mrs. Howitt. 

A translation of Zschokke’s Popular History 
of Switzerland, with the author's subsequent 
alterations. 

National Education as it exists in Prussia; 
translated from thereport of M. Victor Cousin, 
by Sarah Austen. ' 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


An Encyclopeedia of Gardening, by J. C. 
Loudon, new edit. No. Il. 8vo. 2s. 6d- 

Annual Biography and Obituary for 1834, 
Vol. XVIII. 8vo. lbs. 

Gilpin'’s Forest Scenery, edited by Sir T. D. 
Lauder, with thirty Illustrations. 2 vols, post 
8vo. 18s. 

The Baboo, and other Tales, descriptive of 
Society in India, 2 vols., post 8vo. 21s. 

Grace Kennedy's Works, Vol. I. 12mo. 5s. 

The Stoic; or, Memoirs of Eurysthenes the 
Athenian, by J. Stanford. l2mo. 4s. 

Narrative of a Journey to the Falls of the 
Cavery, with a Description of the Neilgherry 
Hills, by Lieut. H. Jervis. 8vo. 12s, 

Lectures at Home, by Maria Hack. 12mo. 


4s. 6d. 

Good's Book of Nature, 3d edition. 3 vols 
f.c.5vo. 24s. bds. 

Domestic Architecture, by F. Goodwin, 2nd 
Series. 4to, 2. 12s. 6d. 

Theory of the Constitution compared with 
its Practice in Ancient and Modern Times, by 
J. B. Bernard, Esq. 8vo. lds. 

O'Neil’s Dictionary of Spanish Painters 
Part. I. Royal 8vo. is. 

Tierney’s History of Arundel. 2 vols. royal 
Svo. Plates, 2/. 10s, 

Pictures of Private Life, Second Series, by 
Sarah Stickney, f.c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Contarini Fleming, by D’Israeli the Younger, 
2nd edition. 4vols.f.c. 18s. 

Metrical Analysis of Euripides’ Héeuba and 
Medea. Post 8vo. 3s, 6d. sewed, each. 

Tales and Popular Fictions, by Thomas 
Keightley. 1l2mo. 10s. 6d. 

The Dublin University Calendar, 1834, 
12mo. 6s. 

Sir Charles Scudamore on the Effects of 
Inhalation in Consumption. 2nd edition. Syo, 
7s. 6d. 

Pathological Anatomy. [Illustrations of the 
Elementary Forms of Disease, by R. Carswell ; 
Fas. 4, Melanoma. Folio. lbs. 

A Manual of the History of the Political 
System of Europe and its Colonies, from its 
Formation at the close of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, to its Re-establishment atthe Fall of 
Napoleon, by A. Heeren. 2 vols. 8vo. Q4s. 

Analytical Statics; a Supplement to the 
4th edition of a Treatise on Mechanics, by 
W. Whewell. 8vo. 7s. 64. 

The Coquette, by the author of “ Miserri- 
mas.” 3 vols. 8vo. li Ils. 6d. 

Natural History of Quadrupeds, by F. Scho- 
berl. 2 vols. 

Russia; or, Miscellaneous Observations on 
that Country, made in the service of the Bible 
Society, by R. Pinkerton. Royal 8yo. 2ls, 











The Galistan of Sadi of Shiraz, translated by 
F. Gladwin. New edit. 8vo. 9s. 

Chitty’s General Practice of the Law, Part 
Il. R 8vo. és. 

The Black Watch, by the author of “ Tradi- 
tionary Stories of Old Families.” 3 vols. post 
Svo. i. lis. 6d. 

Hanoah More’s Works, Vol. 11. l2mo, 5s. 

Sketches and Eccentricities of Col. D. 
Crockett of West Tennessee. l2mo. 6s. 
A Residence in the West Indiés and Ame- 
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Dictionary of the Arts of Life, by Sir RB. 


Phillips. 8vo. lis. 

On the Round Towers of Ireland, by H. 
O'Brien. Svo. 16s. 

Life and Works of Robert Burna, edited by 


Allan Cunningham. Vol. I. (containing Life.) 
12mo. 5s. 


Companion to the American Almanac, 1834, 
5s 


Analysis of Sounds, by E. M. Newman, 














rica, by Lient.-Colonel St, Clair. 2 vols. 8vo, AA. 
30s. 





FINE ARTS. 
The Citation of Wickliffe. 


Tuts is a very clever and interesting print from a picture by an artist of 
the name of Jones,—one with whose works we are not familiar. He evidently 
possesses many qualifications necessary for historical painting; and if he 
be young in his art, we have no doubt of his arriving at excellence. The 
venerable Reformer is finely conceived, and the characters by whom he is 
surrounded are well designed and grouped. The principal personages in- 
troduced into the picture are portraits; and a useful key accompanies the 
print. If we do not comment on the faults of the performance, it is be- 
cause we look upon it as the promise of better things. It is a spirited un- 
dertaking on the part of the publisher, thus to engrave and issue the pro- 
duction of one as yet unknown to fame, and we trust the speculation will 
be found an advantageous one, 


The Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Parts I. and II. 


It is high time that lovers of art and collectors of engravings should 
have the power of collecting, at a small expense, the works of the great 

ainter of England: they may now attain this object. Messrs, Moon, 

oys, and Graves have issued the Ist and 2nd numbers of a work, which, 
when completed, will contain prints from nearly all the best pictures of 
Sir Joshua, We shall have other opportunities of noticing it. 





THE DRAMA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Ar Covent Garden the only novelty has been the production of a comedy 
from the pen of Jerrold, entitled the Wedding Gown. It has been per-. 
fectly successful, though not one of the most excellent of the productions 
of the same author. The plot is founded on the disasters and hardships 
encountered by Lubieski (Mr. Cooper), a Polish exile, during his residence 
in England. His daughter Augusta (Miss Phillips), lodging in the garret 
of the house of a Mr. Creamley, has contrived, unknown to her father, to 
supply him with the means of subsistence by obtaining employment as a 
milliner. In this capacity she is introduced to Lady Margaret (Miss Tay- 
lor), who, pleased with her manners, gives her encouragement, and engages 
her to make her wedding gown, she being about to be married to Clarendon 
(Mr. King), a nephew of one Beeswing (Mr. Farren), who, meanwhile, 
has taken under his patronage the noble Pole, at the request of his land- 
lord, Creamley. This, however, does not take place without some ludicrous 
mistakes and happy explanations. Beeswing, rich and kind, has been so 
often imposed upon by roguish mendicants, that he first suspects Lubieski 



































































‘indignantly rebuts, and satisfies ing of his pride 


- _ The Drama, 
of i ing a tale of woe to excite his benevolence. This the Pole 

inventing @ woe e his This chase , 
bs than tale conttentialty inte hie extpioyincat Thus 


father and - 
ter are alike ones Se which they attempt to conceal from each 
other, having the ble in view of saving the feeling of degrada- 
tion the one supposes the would entertain at being compelled to seek 


subsistence by an almost menial occupation. Clarendon, who is to marry 
Lady Margaret, however, is informed by his servant of the presence of Au- 
gusta in London, he having known her, and been strongly attached to her, 
when at Dresden; but, having lost sight of her altogether, had consented 
to the marriage of policy proposed by his uncle with Lady Margaret. Cla- 
rendon at once renounces his intention ; for which Lady Margaret is grate- 
ful, never having loved him ; his uncle is angry, and suspects the Pole and 
his daughter with intriguing for a marriage with one who, by his relation’s 
bounty, it is thought would be wealthy; the father and daughter each dis- 
cover how each has been engaged; they repel the charge of ingratitude and 
intrigue, and everything is harmoniously arranged, to the satisfaction of all 
parties, It is altogether a superior effort of the author, though, as we before 
intimated, not his best. There are many smart hits and sharp allusions, little 
bits of piquant satire, and some excellent equtvogues. Its chief fault as a 
composition is the frequent occurrence of clap-traps—too many appeals to 
sympathy, an overworking of the nerves of the auditor on those subjects 
to which all bosoms thrill, but on which, if over-excited, they become le- 
thargic. Itis the fault of one who writes for temporary popularity, rather 
than for permanent fame. In Mr. Jerrold’s future efforts we should hope 
to see this corrected. The performers, most of them, do their duty, though 
there is no display of particular excellence. 


We have little to say of the other theatres this month, inasmuch as the 
Pantomimes—the merriest creatures of Christmas—have engrossed the 
attention of all the managers, as usual; and as they have little to recom- 
mend them on the score of novelty, a notice concerning them, now that 
they are about to “ hide their” already “ diminished heads,” would be 
therefore out of place. Next month, we trust, we shall have much to say 
upon the matter. We must, however, make an exception in favour of the 
Adelphi. The Revolt of the Naiades, a translation from the French, has 
been produced at this theatre with great and deserved success. It exhibits 
an army of pretty women, and tells the story of a recreant Knight, who 
falls desperately in love with a water-nymph, but in the end returns to his 
allegiance. The piece is “* got up” with exceeding splendour. “ The 
Victoria,” too, is prospering, and meriting prosperity. These two theatres, 
usually known as the “ Minors,” because of the more limited space of 
ground they occupy, bid fair to become the “ Major’ in interest, value, and 
importance, as they already are in energy and exertion to achieve popular 


favour. To the “Victoria” we shall next month devote a larger space 
than usual. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Mr. Wilkinson read an essay on ancient warlike engines. He began by 
pm ny Ma ap the conquest of this country by the Romans was wholly 
owing to their proficiency in arms. Of projectiles, the sling was the most 
ancient; it was mentioned in Scripture, by Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and 
other early writers ; it was common in Greece, though the Grecian soldiers 
did not excel in its use. Alexander considered its employment a mark of 
reproach, and fit only for those to wield who had not weapons of a more 
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réfinéd order,—éommon only for right-handed soldiers, but below the prac- 
tice of officers ; yet a bullet, thrown with skill from one of these slings, was 
sufficient to pass through a three-inch deal board. The last time the sling 
was employed in European warfare was about 1550. One of these was ex- 
hibited ; it was the same as that still used by boys in this country, though 
seldom seen in the metropolis. The next was the javelin; in the use of 
which the inhabitants of New Holland excelled above all others. The 
bow might be traced to the early times in history of almost all nations ; it 
was mentioned in the book of Genesis, consequently it was employed 4000 
years ago; the Greeks derived it from the Scythians, and it passed to other 
nations, The bow was chiefly made of wood, but sere of horn, as 
was evident from the writings of the ancient poets: the present race of 
Laplanders used this instrument with greater skill than any other people. 
It was narrated of an English archer, that he equalled even Tell; for he 
could discharge an arrow to a considerable distance with so much preci- 
sion, as to fix between the expanded fingers of a man’s hand. Uther 
archers there were who could send an arrow a distance of 600 yards; the 
common distance was between 400 and 500, The Persian ambassador, when 
he was last in England, sent an arrow 400 yards into the air, in presence of 
the Toxopholite Society. Some of the Persian poets recorded exploits, 
however, which far outdid this; they told of an archer who sent his arrow 
500 miles—it was discharged at sunrise, and did not fall till noon! Such 
assertions may probably have given rise to the phrase now so common in 
discrediting boasts, of “ shooting with a long bow. The use of the bow 
was forbidden by Henry VIII. The powerful engine used for battering 
walls was the next spoken of; and Mr, Wilkinson quoted very cleverly a 
variety of classical authors to show the great use made of it by the ancients, 
Such an instrument, weighing about 42,000]bs., and requiring 1000 men to 
work it, did no more execution than a cannon-ball of 36lbs. shot point 
blank. The battering-ram was used in the fourteenth century; and Sir 
Christopher Wren demolished the walls of the old church of St. Paul's 
by its means, as he could find nothing better to answer his purpose. Other 
projectiles were enumerated, as mentioned by Tacitus, Vitruvius, &c., 
among the ancients, and by Camden and Hollinshed among ourselves; the 
very names of which are now happily unknown to us. The lecturer then 
came to the invention of gunpowder, to which Swartz, the monk, could 
have no claim; for, according to Mr. Wilkinson, it was no discovery of his, 
The detonating powers of nitre were very anciently known; and Roger 
Bacon probably gained his information from the Arabs, who were good 
chemists. Guns and pistols were introduced to England about the fifteenth 
century; but those with spring-locks were not invented till some time 
after, at Nuremberg. The aversion to fire-arms at first was exceedingly 
great, as it was imagined they increased the ratio of destruction in warfare ; 
at all events, it could not be denied that fire-arms gave a civilized, prodi- 
gious advantages over a barbarous, nation; and, probably, in the end, it 
would be found that he who increased the ane of destruction aided the 
cause of humanity. The lecturer concluded by mentioning three remark- 
able pieces of cannon—viz. the Pocket-pistol of Queen Elizabeth, at Dover,; 
the Mons Meg of Edinburgh Castle; and another at Rome, made from the 
nails which fixed the iron plates of the Parthenon. On the table was a 
great variety of warlike instruments from the armoury of the Tower, libe- 
rally lent by the Board of Ordnance; among them was a shield, entered in 
the catalogue of arms as belonging to one of the Edwards. The point in 
the centre was formed of a large pistol; there was a small grating, through. 
which the party bearing it might take aim, and so act on the offensive as 
well as the defensive. There was also exhibited the veritable Yee Be om 
of Harry the Vth. It is a terrible-looking instrument, six or seven in 
length, remarkably thick and heavy, and armed at the end with a cluster of 
angular jiron knobs, and a spear-like point. Henry had this formidable 
weapon in his possession when he was taken to the Poultry Compter, 
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The lecturer observed that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
enumerate all the ions of improvement that had taken place in fire-arms 
since their first in i might be arranged in five classes :— 


; but 

1st, the mere application of the match by the hand ; 2dly, by the match-lock ; 
3dly, by the wheel-lock ; 4thly, by the flint-lock ; and a by the per- 
cussion-lock, or the introduction of fulmimating powder. ‘The first three 
were described in his former lecture on ancient engines of warfare. He 
inted out the errors into which amateur improvers of fire-arms were 
iable to fall from various causes; and observed that innumerable plans 
were presented to the Board of Ordnance, which invariably met with 
attention, although that body were sometimes blamed for their apparent 
reluctance to adopt new inventions, which arise either from the failure of 
the experiments proposed, or from the great expense that must attend any 
change in the military arms of the country, while our depéts and arsenals 
were overstocked, and in a time of peace; but that, in the event of a war, 
there could be no doubt the percussion system would be adopted, and that 
riments were already commenced to determine the comparative merits 
of the flint and copper-cap plans. After explaining the construction of the 
flint-lock, and the various mechanical means that had been devised for the 
application of fulminating powder to fire-arms, since its first introduction 
by the Rev. Mr. Forsyth, he described the nature of the fulminating com- 
positions employed, and then showed the different forms of breechings for 
ns. The first great improvement was the patent breeching by the late 
r. Henry Nock, now in general use; since which, Mr. W, has invented 
a new elliptical breeching, the advantages of which he proved experi- 
mentally, and caused the fire of fulminating powder to pass through a 
charge of loose gunpowder without exploding one grain of it. The same 
powder was used in another experiment, which was to prove that the igni- 
tion depended on the velocity of the transit. The shock of an electrical 
jar was passed through good conductors, and through a box of gunpowder, 
without any inflammation taking place ; ‘but, on substituting a tube of 
water to form part of the conducting medium, the powder immediately 
inflamed,—thus establishing the fact that gunpowder will not ignite so 
readily as might at first be imagined ; or, as the lecturer observed, that it 
might be possible theoretically to determine what velocity must be given 
to a red-hot cannon-ball to enable it to pass through a barrel of gunpowder 
without exploding it. He then entered on the manufacturing department, 
and explained the various processes, particularly the mode of preparing 
the iron and steel to form the different kinds of barrels called stub, stub 
twist, wire twist, Damascus twist, &c., in all their combinations, from the 
horse-shoe nail, or scrap iron, to the finished barrel, and experimentally 
performed the operation of twisting. All the stages to produce these va- 
rieties were prepared by Mr. W., and exhibited. The theory and practice 
of rifling barrels was briefly described, and one curious fact stated, namely, 
that a smooth-bore barrel, if bent to the right, would throw a ball consi- 
derably to the left of the object aimed at, and vice versé. The lecture 
closed with firing a model of a 32-pounder in all the ways now practised. 
Numerous curious arms and inventions were placed on the table by Mr. 
Wilkinson: amongst them, a machine for turning gun-stocks ; patent rifles 
and pistols to load at the breech; and elegant inlaid pistols, of his manu- 
facture, for Persia; also a kind of blowing air-gun and target, which it has 
been proposed to use as a substitute for the blowing tube in the game of 
skill common in Lancashire and Derbyshire. The illustration was attended 

by upwards of 400 persons, and was exceedingly applauded. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


At a recent meeting there was read a portion of a very elaborate memoir 
of a map of the eastern branch of the Indus, giving an account of the 


alterations produced in it by the earthquake of 1819, and the bursting of 
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the dams in 1826} also a theory of the Runns formation, and some surmises 
on; the route of Alexander the Great, by Lieut. Burnes. The portion 
selected had reference to the Runn between Cuth and Sinde. This si 
tract, the author states, extends from the Indus to the western confines of’ 
Guzerat, for a distance of full 200 miles; in breadth from the island it is 
about 35 miles; and taking into consideration its different belts, &c., it is 
by no means overrated at the enormous space of 7000 square miles. The 
whole tract may-be truly said to be a “terra hospitibus feroxw.’ Fresh 
water is never to be had any where but on its islands, and there it is 
scarce: it is without herbage on all parts, and vegetable life is only dis- 
cernible in the shape of a tamarisk bush, which thrives by its suction of the 
rain-water that falls near it. The author believes it to be a space without 
a counterpart ih the globe, differing as widely from what is termed the 
Sandy desert, as it differs from the cultivated plain; neither does it 
resemble the Steppes of Russia; but may justly be considered of a nature 
peculiar to itself. No where is that singular phenomenon, the mirage 
seen with greater advantage than on the Runn; the smallest shrubs on it 
have, at a distance, the appearance of a forest, and on a nearer approach 
assume sometimes that of ships in full sail—at others, that of breakers on a 
rock: in one instance Lieut. Burnes observed a cluster of bushes which 
looked like a pier, with tall masted vessels lying close up to it; and on 
approaching, not a bank was near the shrubs to account for the deception, 
Our gallant friend then enters very minutely into a variety of interesting 
points, such as—traditions concerning the Runn; its state at a former 
period ; description of the islands on it, &c.; and states the two following 
ropositions :—1. That Cutch has, in all probability, been separated from 
Sinde by an influx of the sea caused by an earthquake, and that the Runn, 
which now intervenes between the countries, has been, without doubt, at 
some time or other, an inland navigable sea: 2. That the present state of 
the Runn, which is neither that of a navigable sea, nor one at all, has been 
brought about by a chain of causes quite in accordance with the laws of 
nature, 


A paper, entitled “A Trip to El Dorado,” by Mr. Hillhouse, of British 
Guiana, has been read, In 1801 an expedition of several gentlemen was 
sent from Demerara up the Essequibo, to communicate with the Portuguese 
through their post on the Rio Branco, to endeavour if possible to stop the 
Indian slave-trade, which had been heretofore carried on by the Caribisce 
in that vicinity. Dr. Hancock, since well known in the scientific world 
was the most ostensible individual employed on that mission; and from 
him we learn that the Portuguese authorities denied countenancing the 
traffic, which is true; but, as they take no steps for its suppression, it is 
also true, that in the Rio Branco, and other tributaries of the Amazon, the 
Portuguese settlers have regular slaving parties, the whites themselves 
being actively engaged in them, as corroborated by Lieut. Maw; and that 
they kidnap indiscriminately from all the native tribes in their neighbour- 
hood, with the exception of the Caribisce, who join them in these excursions, 
The party compiled a rough map of their progress, which is so far valuable, 
as it gives comparative distances pretty accurately, and lays down the 
points of entrance of the great tributaries; from which it appears, that 
afier the junction of, the a re agg the Essequibo takes a south-east 
direction, and is supposed to rise in the mountains about the longitude of 
the Comantine river. The Cuyuny river has long been ascertained to have 
a direction about parallel with the Oronoque, or W. by N., till it has pune 
the district of the missions ; but after that, its course is enigmatical. On 
consulting the maps and observations of Humboldt, the author says he was 
immediately convinced that the Massaroony must be the national drain of 
the itttermediate space between the Cuyuny and the Essequibo; and by 

- giving it a south-west direction, it would intersect that undiscovered region, 
the El Dorado, or great Golden Lake of geographical fable. From repeated 
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inquiries made amongst the Indians, the author was convinced that no lake 
existed that ; but all reports in deseribing the 
that region as the most savage and uncourteous, to 
allow any traveller to enter their territory. During the progress of the 


war among them; he determined, in consequence, to explore the Mas- 
saroony, and the short dry season of 1830 saw him start on this expedition. 
We are sorry we cannot follow Mr. Hillhouse to the end of his journey. 
He proceeded nearly 400 miles up the river, as far, indeed, as the Falls of 
Makribagh and Coomarow. e narrative abounds with exceedingly 
interesting details: ex. gr.—the root of the hai-arry, a papilionaceous 
plant, bearing a cluster of bluish blossoms, contains a white gummy milk, 
which, when expressed, is a powerful narcotic, and is used by the Indians 
in poisoning the water of the rivers; in about twenty minutes after this 
substance is thrown into the water, every fish within its influence rises to 
the surface, and is either taken by the hand or shot with an arrow. The 
quality of the fish is not in the least deteriorated, 


COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 


Mr. Pettigrew has unrolled a mummy, brought to this country thirteen 
years ago, and belonging to the Royal College of Surgeons, who not only 
gave the subject for examination, but the use of their hall for the accom- 
modation of the public at the leeture which accompanied it. Mr. Petti- 
ote illustrated the three principal (and perhaps only) methods of em- 

alming resorted to by the ancient Egyptians to preserve the earthly taber- 
nacles of their dead as a receptacle for their souls, which, in the event of 
decomposition, must migrate for 3000 _ through animal, insect, and 
other hateful forms. He also explained the mythological characters painted 
on the cases, the nature of the colours employed and their mode of appli- 
cation, the kinds of inscription, and the progress recently made in deci- 

hering these long-inexplicable mysteries; and predicted, from the know- 
fed ‘thus attained, that the mummy before him would turn out to be a 
male, and was, indeed, that of Horseisi, a son of Naspihimegori, an incense- 
bearing priest of the Temple of Ammon, at Thebes. In the course of the 
lecture, Mr. Pettigrew produced a portrait on thin wood, which he had dis- 
covered last week on the breast of a mummy in the British Museum : this 
unique representation was, no doubt, a likeness of the deceased, and the 
most ancient portrait in the world. The eyes are large and dark, the hair 
black, the countenance fine, the upper part Greek-looking rather than 
Coptic; and in the distribution of some of the lights there is an artist 
feeling which renders this performance still more extraordinary. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, the mummy was unrolled by Mr. Petti- 
grew, assisted by Mr. Clift; and the process excited intense curiosity 
throughout the crowded theatre. The almost endless rolls of cotton cloth, 
becoming coarser as they were nearer to the body, were unfolded ; and 
finally, after a secret repose of 2000 years, the corpse of the youthful priest 
of Ammon was exposed to view. We have not room to detail all the par- 
ticulars; and shall only mention, that the eye-sockets were supplied by 
enamel substitutes for the visual orbs ; that an amulet of various-coloured 
stones was on the breast, and, lower down, a scarabeus, about an inch in 
length, in jade, or other hard substance; and that the finger-nails were 
coloured with henna. The body is a good deal charred with the heat of 
the materials applied to it; but, upon the whole, its investigation has 
afforded much satisfaction to the literati and antiquaries who are so sedu- 
lously pursuing their inquiries into the condition and records of the cradle 
of ind, 
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VARIETIES, 


The Pipe Rolls,—A measure of great importance to persons engaged in 
historical researches, and to the public at large, has recently been carried 
into effect by the exertions of the Commissioners of the Public Records of 
the realm, and their secretary, Mr. Cooper. The accounts rendered into 
the Exchequer by the sheriffs, and by other persons, ministers, and bailiffs 
of the crown, are entered of record in rolls, which, for some reason not at 
present well understood, are called pipe rolls. There is now in existence a 
series of these annual rolls, commencing with the second year of King 
Henry IT. (a.p. 1155), and reaching to the present year. It cannot but be 
egarded as highly creditable to the officers of the Court of Exchequer 
that this series should have descended unbroken, except by the loss of two 
rolls only. A few months ago, thirteen were understood to be lost. The 
commission issued under the auspices of the rresent Chancellor were not 
satisfied with this information: they directea that very strict and close 
search should be made in all the depositories of Exchequer records ; and 
the result has been, that eleven out of thirteen have been discovered, and 
are restored to the use of the public, leaving only two still wanting to com- 
plete a series of 677 annual rolls. The Commissioners have found out a 
means of opening much of the information to be found in these rolls to the 
Htovmne and, with the concurrence of the officers, the Chancellor's rolls 

ave been removed to the British Museum, where they are regarded as 
other manuscripts contained in that great repository, and where they may 
be consulted by every one who chooses, subject only to the same regula- 
tions as affect the use of any other books or manuscripts there, 


A circumstance, which must prove highly interesting to all lovers of 
geology, has lately been brought to light by the discovery of a bed of fossil 
shells (marine) in a good state of preservation. Accident, as usual in dis- 
coveries of this kind, led to their detection. A well had been sunk some 
fourteen years ago by a native, half a mile distant from Saugor, beside the 
road leading to Jubulpore, and with the stones turned out of it he erected 
a small hut for his workmen, little dreaming, at the time, he was piling 
up such geological treasures. A man, the other day, seeing something 
unusual in a lump of the limestone of which the hut was built, dragged it 
out, and took it to his master, Mr. Frazer, who immediately recognised it 
as being a shell. So interesting a fact could not be lost sight of, and 
means were immediately taken to follow up the discovery. On searching 
the walls of the dwelling, several other stones, equally rich in shells, were 
detected, and the owner of the ground being questioned, stated they came 
out of the well about half way down; but ocular proof was not to be ob- 
tained, from the sides of the well being stoned up with | blocks of 
sandstone. To allow a point of so much interest to remain in doubt would 
have been highly culpable, and Dr. Spry immediately set about sinking a 
shaft parallel tothe well. After sinking through bassal both soft and hard,’ 
he came upon a bed of soft, fatty soil, containing nodules of lime, and pre- 
sently reached the anxiously-sought limestone-bed, from which he had the 
satisfaction of disintombing some rich specimens of shells, The bed is 
formed exactly 17 feet below the present surface. The shells are univalved, 
of different sizes—some nearly as large as the hand, and all of them are 
what is termed reversed shells. 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


A German merchant, residing at Valparaiso, in Chili, who is a t 
amateur of antiquarian research, some time ago engaged an in fen 
Dane, named Kenous, to explore some of the wild regions of Chili, which 

ly, had never before been visited by European travellers, This-man 

js said to have made the most interesting discoveries. Among the Andes 
of Chillon, he has found an extensive plain, over which are scattered the 
ruins of a considerable city. As the Indians of Chili have always been 
nomades, and as the Incas never succeeded in establishing their power in 
that country, it may be concluded that the city above-mentioned was built 
and inhabited by a civilized people, who have, subsequently, entirely disap- 
red. Itis alleged that, in other parts of South America, there have also 

n discovered traces of high civilization, no remains of which are obser- 
vable among the Indians who now inhabit those countries. 


The Minister of Public Instruction has addressed a circular to the prefects 
of the departments, requiring returns of catalogues of all the books in the 
several communal libraries within their districts. The object of this is to 
arrange, with the consent of the Communal Councils, for exchanges of 
books, so that those which, according to the pursuits and extent of the edu- 
cation of the inhabitants, are uninteresting or useless in one commune may 
be transferred to another, where they may be serviceable. The prefects are 
also required to cause an examination to be made into the several. public 
collections of books within their respective departments, in order to discover 
any scientific or literary works fallen into obscurity, but which may contain 
matter that may be useful and instructive to the people at large, icu- 
larly recommending a minute inspection of all manuscript copies of Greek 
and Latin classics, vs out those of Terence, Quintilian, Suetonius, 
Livy, Cicero, Greek glossaries, and others. Manuscripts relating to the 
history of France are also recommended to peculiar attention. There are 
but few departments which do not possess some volumes, or at least some 
unpublished documents, illustrative of their local history either as to the 
towns, families, or remarkable persons.—Galtgnants Messenger. 


The Journal de Smyrne relates that, “on exploring the foundation of a 
holy fountain outside the walls of Constantinople, the remains of a chapel of 
the Lower Empire have been discovered. There were found several mosaics 
and some bones, which are said to be those of a princess in the times of Leon 
the Isaurian. These relics have been deposited in the Patriarchal church, 
where, it is said, there are already a great many jewels of value, and also 
some royal robes; but they are concealed, no doubt, in order that they may 
be the more easily eae of. This fountain, on the site of which they 
are about to builda magnificent church, was formerly called the Golden 
Fountain, though it now bears the name of Baloucti. It has always proved 
a source of gold to the Greek priests who established themselves there.” 


Education in Spain.—The following statistical account of the state of 
education in Spain will be found of interest at this moment, although it 
goes back as far as 1831, as few changes have taken place since that 
— >—“Spain has twelve Universities—namely, at Salamanca, Valla- 

olid, Aleaia, Granada, Seville, Saragossa, Santiago, Cervera, Oviedo, 
Huesca, Toledo, and Orrate. The number of students in 1831 amounted to 
9864, of whom 4207 studied the sciences, 930 theology, 3552 civil law, 
546 canon law, and 629 medicine. In 56 seminaries and colleges there 
were at the same period 8351 students, of whom 2295 studied theology. 
In these the course of education is carried up to the higher classes. There 
are, besides, eight other colleges where tuition is confined to the minor 
classes, containing 1230 pupils, of whom 251 follow the sciences, and the 
rest are taught only the inferior branches of instruction. The fathers of the 
Esculapius had likewise in 1831 several] colleges, in which 158 pupils were 
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ht the sciences and 4831 Latin, and 10946 children received a 
rudimental education. There were moreover, in Spain 774 Latin schools, 
with 26,275 pupils; 9558 other boys’ schools, with 356,520 scholars, and 
3070 girls’ schools, containing 119,202 scholars, making in all 13,402 
schools, attended by 501,997 scholars. It results from the above statement 
that Spain two years ago had 10,682 young men acquiring the sciences and 
philosophy in her universities, seminaries, and colleges ; 3225 students in 
theology in the same establishments; 3552 students in civil law; 546 
students in the canon law, and 629 students in medicine, at her universities ; 
31,409 pupils in Latin in her colleges and Latin schools; 368,149 boys 
receiving rudimental education in the colleges and schools; and 119,202 
girls receiving education in the schools; making a total of 537,394 young 
persons and children receiving education. In this number, however, are 
not comprised the students in the colleges of medicine and surgery, nor a 
great many young females who receive their education in convents. The 
entire population of Spain, according to M. Balbi, amounts to 13,900,000 
souls." —Galignant's Messenger. 


The following is a wren, of the new pieces performed at the different 
theatres of Paris during the last year :—Académie Royale de Musique, 4; 
Théatre Francais, 12; Opéra Comique, 11; Opéra Italien, 1; Gymnase, 
19; Vaudeville, 22; Palais Royal, 29; Variétés. 23; Porte St. Martin, 13; 
Gaieté, 12; Ambigu, 28; Folies-Dramatiques, 9; Cirque, 4; Molitre, 23; 
Panthéon, 9; making a total of 219. In 1831 there were 272 new pieces, 
and in 1832—258. 148 authors have contributed to the production of these 
works, but M. Scribe has written more than any other, having given 14, or 
I more than in 1832. M. Melesville and M. Ancelot have each brought 
out 9; M. Paulin Duport, 8; M. Xavier Santini and Alexis Camberousse, 
7; M. Brazier, 6; Messrs. Carmouche and Maillan, 6; M. Theodore 
Nazel, 2.—Galignant's Messenger. 


A New Metal.—In the month of August last, Professor Breithaupt, in 
Freiburg, determined a new substance, possessing very remarkable pro- 
erties,—solid or native iridium. Platina has long been considered the 
eaviest of all metals; but Professor B. shows that native iridium is two 
parts heavier, viz. 23°3 to 23°6 ; platina being only 21°5. In the 17th and 
18th Nos. of the “ Annals of Chemistry and Physics,’ there is an article, 
from which we extract the following particulars relative to this discovery. 
Professor Breithaupt found the substance which he has determined in grains 
from the gold and platina works of Nischno-Tagilsk on the Oural, which 
were brought to him by some young Russians who are studying at Freiburg. 
This substance has a shiny and perfectly metallic lustre. I[xternally the 
colour is silver-white, strongly inclining to yellow ; internally it is silver- 
bluish, inclining to platina grey. “Its hardness,” says M. B., “is from 8 to 
9 of my scales, and therefore it immediately polishes the best files. This 
substance is consequently the hardest, in all probability, of all metals and 
metallic compounds.” This metal is, therefore, a new species. Accordin 
to the examination hitherto made by Professor B. it consists of iridium wit 
avery little osmium. It combines with their hardness and specific gravity, 
in which it exceeds all metals hitherto known, two other remarkable 
properties. It actively resists the action of acids, and is in a high, 
perhaps the highest, degree infusible. 


The French Navy.—The French navy, according to the estimates, consists 
of the following numbers and descriptions of vessels :—Ships of the line, 33 ; 
frigates, 37; sloops, 17; ditto for carrying dispatches, 8; brigs, 34; brigs 
for dispatches, &c. 18; bomb-vessels, 8; brigs fitted as gun-boats, 6 ; 
galleys, cutters, and luggers, 17 ; batimens de flotille, 36—214—Store-ships, 
20°; gabares, 26—total 260. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Ir baing amongst our of enlarging the information contained 
m our leenlinaty. sexslen’ $0 -devete 0. portion 1.905 pees ke, Fan 
subject, we cannot commence at a more momentous period, for there can 
be no doubt that the tithes, the corn, and the laws, which must come 
discussed in Parliament this Session, will give even a d interest 
than has hitherto attended that really most interesting of all questions, 
the provision of the subsistence of the nation. Ever since 1815, the 
fluctuations oecasioned by the operation of a fixed duty to elevate and 
depress unnaturally, and with the utmost incertitude, the price of the 
commodity, has w t most disadvantageously for the tenantry and for 
the country, and its effects must ultimately reach the landlord, who is not, 
however, by any means so culpable as it is the ery to represent him. We 
are not, however, about to enter into a disquisition which would extend far 
beyond our limits. Our present intention is only to point out that the 
three momentous topics above mentioned have the effeet at present te 
render everything connected with agriculture uncertain, even more so than 
the crop is by the season. It is not now a good trade,—it cannot be 
better till these anxious doubts are set at rest. 

The season has been most unusually mild and open, the first and most 
important consequence of which appears in the compensation thus afforded 
by Providence against the very deficient crop of dog Had the winter 
been attended by its ordinary rigours, it would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, in many districts to have maintained the stock, and in all most 
ruinously expensive, coupled as was the deficiency with a short hay-crop. 
It is impossible, for instance, to compute the failure in Norfolk, and the 
whole eastern side of the kingdom ; it is certainly not excessive to say, 
there was not half a crop; and there cannot be a time when it may be 
more useful to enforce the advantages to be derived from the Northumber- 
land, or ridge-system, which Mr. Coke declared, at the last of his sheep- 
shearings, made the turnip-crop as certain as any other. The success of 
his experiments was universally made known, and has heen reiterated 
sinee by the agricultural publications, yet the practice has scarcely 
extended itself at all. This year, even the ridge-system has failed, but not 
by any means to the extent of the broad cast. Nature, however, seems to 
have restored the loss, in the feed which the open weather has permitted ; 
and if we be visited by no late protracted frost and snow, the suffering 
will be comparatively httle or none, from what was to be esteemed a very 
threatening and dangerous deficiency. 

The progress of agricultural ee during this dead time of the 
year, has been rather accelerated than impeded, for although the operations 
of carting manure, &c., have not gone on so briskly as they might during 
frost, particularly upon the wet soils, the plough has been at work more 
generally, and other out-door business has been done, which winter 
generally stops. Although much rain has fallen, it has been attended with 
no more inconvenience than flooding certain districts partially, and the 
effects of this will hereafter be advantageous, for they become, in truth, the 
winter-watering of artificial irrigation; and thus, it is probable, the 
spring-grass will be both earlier and more abundant. No more serious 
evil has occurred : neither rot, nor any other incidental disease, is anywhere 
the subject of complaint. 

The close of the year presents a fitting time to review the trade in corn, 
and we perceive, accordingly, that the last has not been a year of great 
fluctuation. In this respect the existing law has done its duty,—namely, 
to prevent excessive rise and fall; and we do not hazard anything im 
affirming, that to this end a graduated scale is by far the best adapted, 
The average price of wheat for the whole kingdom, at the beginning of the 
year, was 538. 11d,; in March it had declined to 52s, 6d,; towards the 
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end of August, it had again risen to 55s. 5d. From that time till the end of 
December, it continued to sink, and closed at 49s. 9d., the lowest price since 
the enactment of the graduated scale. even Se month of January, the 
trade has been heavy, and the arrivalsat Mark-lane extremely small, while 
the moist state of the atmosphere has an injurious effect upon the samples, 
which are mostly in a damp and rough condition. Such parcels are 
difficult of sale, or indeed hardly to be quitted at all. Flour comes up in 
moderate tities ; the sale was dull, and ship-flour could only be got 
off at declining prices. The duty.on barley, rye, and beans, declined 
respectively on the 16th, 1s. 6d. per quarter; that on wheat is 37s. 8d. ; 
the weekly average 49s. 2d. Though barley was scarce and prices did not 
fall, the buyers, expecting increased sup held off. Malt is dull, in the 
last markets, but prices the. same. Oats sold phe) nee though getting 
scarce, no advance could be obtained. In and beans no alteration, 
The trade in wool has, during the year, been the most promising from 
the activity of the clothing districts, and notwithstanding the superior 
quality and increasing supplies from Van Diemen’s Land and new South 
Wales. When it is known that not quite eleven years ago no more than 
twelve Saxon sheep were transmitted to Tasmania, and that, in the last 
year only, 150,000 bales of wool, weighing 10,500,000 lbs., have been sent 
to England, of a better quality than the German growth, both the mother 
country and the colonists have reason to rejoice and be proud of their suc 
coastal industry. This quantity fully equals the entire export of the whole 
kingdom of Spain. The Tasmanian wools exceed in quality those of South 
Wales. In spite of the extensive sales at this advanced period of the 
season, the prices have been sustained; and low and middle qualities have, 
in some instances, attained an advance of from | to 2 per cent. Nor is 
this the fruit of speculation. The present prices, which are now probably 
fixed for the spring, are—Australasian, super, 3s. 6d. to 58. 4d. per Ib. ; 
seconds, 28. 9d. to 3s. 10d.; inferior, 2s. 3d. to 2s, 9d.—Tasmanian, super, 
2s. 6d. to 2s. 1Td.; middling, ls, 10d. to 2s. 1d.; inferior, 1s. to ls. 9d, 
r lb. 
M Prices of meat in Smithfield, per stone of 8lb. sinking the offal—Beef, 
from 2s. to 4s. 2d; Mutton, 2s. 8d. to 58.; Veal, 4s. 2d. to 68.3; Pork, 28, 
to 4s. 4d. The seed market dull: the supply of vegetables unusually good, 
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Ornamental Forest Trees—The Chestnut.—There are two quite distinct 
kinds of trees known under this name, so botanically distinct as not to be 
ranked in either the same order or class by either Linnaeus or Jussieu. 
The common horse-chestnut, Asculus hippocastanum, the Marronier 
d'Inde of the French, which comes originally from the north of India, is 
exceedingly well known in our shrubberies, and is universally admired for 
the beauty of its flowers, which Daines Barrington calls “ fit for a giant's 
nosegay, and its noble growth. Some of the American species of horse- 
chestnut are, however, so much handsomer than that commonly grown in 
our shrubberies, that they deserve to be better known, and more extensively 
cultivated. A®sculus carnea takes its name from the colour of its flowers, 
which are a pale pink, very beautiful. This tree seldom grows above twenty 
feet high. A®sculus rubicunda is still more prlboementen Its flowers are 
ofa bright scarlet, and are extremely splendid. There is a very elegant 
Specimen of this tree at Arley Hall, the seat of Earl Mountnorris. It 
grows in the beautiful valley called Narboath’s Vineyard, and, when 
covered with flowers, ean scarcely be exceeded in beauty. There are 
several other species of Aisculus ; one with shining leaves, and the others 
with white flowers ; all very beautiful and hardy plants, well worthy of 
cultivation: besides several now considered as belonging to the genus 






























































The Sweet, or Spanish Chestnut, Castanea vesca, belongs to the natural 
order Amentacea, and is not only useful for its fruit, but produces excellent 
timber. Many of our oldest buildings are said to have been built with it; 
icularly the roof of Westminster Hall. Some of the oldest trees in 
urope are sweet chestnuts. There are many varieties; one of which, 
with striped leaves, is very ornamental. The fruit is much eaten on the 
continent, and the south of France, and Italy; cakes are made of it when 
ground to flour. 

The Beech is quite a classical tree. Every schoolboy who has read Virgil 
is familiar with the name of Fagus; and some beautiful lines addressed to 
the beech-tree many years ago by one of our sweetest poets, and which 
have run the round of the country newspapers and pocket-books for the 
last twenty years, have rendered the idea of the beech-tree equally familiar 
tothe mere English reader. Till within the last few years only two species 
of beech were known in Engiand,—Fagus sylvatica and ey ferruginea ;— 
but in the year 1830, two others were brought over. The beeches generally 
found in England are, however, all varieties of the first species, and they 
are very numerous; upwards of a dozen may be seen in the arboretum of 
the Messrs. Loddiges, at ips all deserving notice. Of these, perhaps 
the most conspicuous is the purple beech, which is a remarkably handsome 
tree in a shrubbery or on a lawn, from the deep colour of its leaves, and the 
graceful form which it assumes in every stage of its growth. There is a 
very beautiful tree of this kind, apparently a drooping variety, at Enville, 
the seat of the Earl of Stamford, in Worcestershire, which literally sweeps 
the ground with its foliage, covering a space of fifty or sixty feet in diameter, 
amd resembling an immense plume of feathers, or a pyramid of tassels of 
a rich, glossy, purplish brown. Nothing can exceed the beauty of this 
tree, though many others might be mentioned in different parts of the 
country. The copper-coloured beech is another variety, only differing from 
the other in the colour of its foliage. There is a fine tree of this kind in 
the gardens of the Duke of Northumberland, at Sion House. The com- 
mon beech is a native of England, and very fine specimens of it may be 
seen growing wild in the New Forest; at Sir Harry Featherstonehaugh's, 
near Chichester; at Bear Wood; at Frankley, in Worcestershire ; and in 
many other places. A noble specimen at Shardeloes, in Buckinghamshire, 
has a smooth trunk sixty-five feet high to the first branch, and measures 
seven feet nine inches in circumference at five feet from the ground. 

The beech is not of much value as a timber tree, but the masts are eaten 
by swine and deer; and the leaves are used in France to stuff beds for the 
peasantry instead of straw, and also for fuel: the children gather them into 
sacks and load their donkeys with them. The leaves of the beech take a 
fine colour in autumn, and generally hang very long on the tree. The cut, 
or fern-leaved variety of beech is very curious, 

The Hornbeam, Carpinus Betula, closely resembles the beech. It takes 
its name from having been formerly generally used for the yokes of cattle. 
The wood is white, and of a fine close texture. The tree is of little value 
as an ornamental plant, excepting that, as it grows thick, and its leaves are 

istent, like those of the beech, it is well adapted for forming close hedges. 
t was generally used for labyrinths in the old gardens, 
The Lime, Tilla Europea, is much used for avenues and public walks, 
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particularly on the continent. ‘“ Meet me under the limes ™ is a common 


assignation in many countries. It is a handsome tree, with flowers, 
which are particularly agreeable to bees, and are consi to make ex- 
cellent honey. The honey from the forests of this tree in Lithuania 


sells for more than double the price of any other, and is reckoned particularly 
good for liqueurs. The wood is smooth and beautifully white ; it is 

used by the carver, the turner, and the musical instrument maker. Gibbon 
used it for his beautiful awning at Chatsworth, &c.; and the inner bark, 
macerated in water, makes the Russian bass, or more bast, mats. 
There are several species of lime-trees ; the most remarkable of which are 
the red-twi lime: the broad-leaved lime, some curious old trees of this 
species, in ia, are said to have borne hooded leaves ever since some 
monks were hanged on them ; the black lime, and the silvery lime. All 
are handsome, particularly the last, and make an agreeable variety in 


Important to Farmers—By the fifth section of 3 Geo. IV., c. 95, it is 
provided, that the owners of waggons and carts, the wheels of which are 
six inches wide, with the nails counter-sunk, are entitled to an allowance 
of one-third of the ordinary toll demanded at all turnpike-gates; but that 
such allowance is not generally demanded. 





USEFUL ARTS. 
Dr. Simon, a foreign professor of physics, has delivered experimental 
in Reget-atrest.. The operator, whose us is so extensive 


and complete as to form a very fine exhibition in itself, selects for demon- 
stration eg most striking p rye 7 three departments by natural 
philosophy,—pneumatics, electricity, and electro-magnetism ; and performs 
some very delicate and rare experiments, which few but those profession 
engaged in scientific pursuits have the means of a for them- 
selves. A general outline of the plan by Dr. Simon will be 
sufficient to show the instructive as as entertaining nature of his 
experimental lectures. Dr. Simon commences his exhibition by performing 
some pleasing experiments in pneumatics, demonstrating the elastic 
quality of air, its immense D a when condensed, and the compressing 
action of the atmosphere. lecturer then proceeds to experimentalize 
with electricity, and among the phenomena displayed by him in this 
department of physics there are two particularly deserving of notice. The 
first is an experiment showing the impermeability of electricity th 
glass. A plate of glass is placed between two electric conductors, the 
ints of which are fixed opposite to each other on the surface of the glass. 
lectricity is then strongly excited, and Oe ee. Reena 2oe one rod to 
the other, not, however, in the same way as it w pass through a metal 
plate or any other conducting material, but by ing a minute hole in 
the glass, and thus opening a door for escape. The next experiment is the 
production of a light similar in a ce to the Aurora Borealis. This is 
effected by the introduction of the electric fluid into a glass tube, from 
whieh the atmospheric air has been previously exhausted ; and Dr. Simon 
is therefore induced to suppose that the beautiful natural phenomenon of 
the northern lights is occasioned by the diffusion of the electric fluid in a 
highly rarified atmosphere, unattracted by any conducting matter. Another 
experiment connected with electricity is also exhibited by Dr. Simon, 
highly interesting from its novelty. It is known that er when 
as when in a loaded pistol, may be expl by means of 
electricity, but the usual effect of passing the electric fluid through powder 
unmixed with extraneous substances in a loose state, is to scatter without 
inflaming it. Dr. Simon, however, by causing the electric spark to pass 
Feb—VOL. XL. NO. CLYVIU. T 
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through spirits of wine diluted with water, and its 
ents in electro-magnetism. electro-magnet is composed 

of a as pa dda ge gy | iy Pangan Bye Pg tayo ty eal 
is to 


bound round with copper wire. The two ends of this wire 
in contact with the gulvanie , the effect immediately | 
communicate to the iron, which before possessed not the power of 


attraction, an extraordi degree of magnetic influence—a fact which, 
Dr. Simon, observed, established the existence of an affinity between the 
galvanic and magnetic fluids. 


Harveian Society —Fumigating Baths.—At a meeting, Mr. Green, of Great 
Marlborough-street, read a paper on baths, heat, and fumigations. Among 
many other valuable observations, he remarked, that water-baths, when re- 
sorted to for painful affections of the joints, spasms, &c., should be taken at 
a higher temperature, and for a longer period, than is usual.- Sea-water 
baths, when used for the cure of complaints ‘of the skin, Mr. Green is of 
opinion do no permanent good ; and to the debilitated are frequently injurious. 

apour bathing, to which recourse is now frequently had in this country, 
is generally administered on a be principle. A vapour bath ought to be 
so constructed, that the feet should always be kept the hottest, and the 
head should seldom be enclosed. But as a means of maintaining, improv- 
ing, or restoring health, Mr. Green contends that.there are no baths com- 
parable with the dry or fumigating baths, of which the temporary applica- 
tion of increased heat to the whole of the body except the face, constitutes 
the principle, and to which js added medicine in the form>of gas, the ab- 
sorption of which into the system is of the greatest use in obstinate disease, 
or when the coats of the stomach or bowels are too weak to retain medicine 
taken in the usual way. This mode of treatment, however, ought not to be 
intrusted to ignorant or unskilful hands; or the consequences may be the 
reverse of beneficial.—Literary Gazette—[We have seen an excellent 
Lee ae on this subject published by Mr. Green. It contains a vast 
number of proofs in support of his theory, and, we feel ourselves justified in 
saying, establishes the utility of a system he has laboured so indefatigably 
to introduce into general practice. Mr. Green is disinterested as well as 
zealous ; and is anxious that the beneficial results experienced from his own 
baths, in Great Marlborough-street, should be shared as widely as possible. 
Their efficacy in curing diseases of the skin and complaints arising from 
indigestion—evils common to all whose lives are either too gay or too 
sedentary —cannot be too extensively known. The pamphlet is evidentl 
the production of a man of sound sense and practical experience. It is 
without the slightest particle of quackery, and bears ample testimony that 
the writer is eminently qualified, by education and practice, to procure the 
more general adoption of a plan which, if judiciously administered, is almost 
certain to cure many terrible diseases ere yet they have mastered Nature.] 

Improved Apparatus for Warming and Ventilating Buildings —Mr. 
Sylvester describes his hiaprovement thus :—The first part of aay enveations 
spp toa grate in which the fire is made nearly, or quite, on a level with 
the floor or hearth; under which grate I make an excavation for the two- 
fold purpose of an ash-pit, and of supplyiug fresh air to the bottom of the 
fire; and I place the fire-bars of this grate with their back ends resting 
upon the back brim of the ash-pit. Each bar lies separate from the other, 
leaying the usual space for the ashes to fall through, and for the air to pass 
up into the fire; and from the front part of each fire-bar I make a prolon- 
gation of sufficient length to bear upon, and lie over some portion of the 
common hearth. Each prolongation is increased in width the fire- 
oe outwards, so much that all the prolongations taken r shall 
orm one continuous plate or metal hearth in front of the fire-place, nearly 
or quite level with the floor, as may be convenient: and I abs along the 
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underside of each prolongation of the fire-bars, a groove or furrow, which, 
by lying on its bearing, will form a tubular perforation for the admission of 

air to the ash-pit, and thence to the fire, and for the emission of warm 
air into the room. 

The outward or front line of the metal hearth, or the line which bounds 
the ends of all the prolongations, may be either straight or curved, and the 
fire-bars, with their prolongations, may lodge in a curb of ‘stone or metal, 
at discretion. And in order the more ily to open the ash-pit to remove 
the ashes, I leave four or more bars unfastened, except by their weight, 
and which may be taken out at pleasure. 

The second part of my improvement consists in attaching to the sides or 
back, or to the sides and back of my fire-grate, and extending as high as 
may be convenient, or the situation will permit, a vessel or vessels for hold- 
ing water to be heated by the fire. In my improvement I cause currents 
of air to be directed through tubes similarly placed, but make the air im- 
pinge against the outside of my vessel or vessels of heated water, by which 
arrangement a more equable temperature may be kept up with much less 
care and labour in attending to the fire. 

When it is desirable to keep up a large fire in the grate for trate itGing 
the heat copiously to distant apartments, without giving out too much hea’ 
to the room in which the te is fixed, I form a cover to fit over and in 
front of the fire, having a door-way through which fuel may be supplied. 


Improved Ships’ Moorings.—Mr. Mitchell, an eminent civil engineer of 
Belfast, has recently obtained a pent for a graving-dock to facilitate the 
repairing, building, or esagery, 3: vessels, and for certain parts applicable 
for other purposes. One of these applications is an improved mooring, 
which portends to be of great importance to the nautical world. It is on 
the principle of the screw, the spiral thread being extended, so as to form 
a broad flange, with little more than one revolution round the central shaft. 
This flange, when forced round by means of a long shaft, adapted by joints 
to the depth of water, insinuates itself into the earth, until a firm hold is 
obtained, when the long shaft is withdrawn, leaving the mooring at the 
required depth, with a strong bridle-chain attached. The advantage of 
these moorings is, that they may be used wherever the water is not of ex- 
traordinary depth, unless the ground is rocky. In soft grounds, they may 
be sunk considerably below the surface; but where the bottom is firm, a 
depth of six or seven feet is generally sufficient. By this arrangement, the 
objections of the ordinary modes are obviated. One of these is, where a 
broad, flat stone is sunk two or three feet into the ground, with a bridle- 
chain attached. To this it is objected, that, in shallow water, vessels fre- 
quently receive injury from it; in addition to which, the excavation for 
receiving the stone is almost impracticable in more than three, or three 
and a half, fathoms water. The other description is formed of a strong 
chain stretched along the ground, and secured at its extremities by moor- 
ing-blocks, or anchors, the vessel swinging at a bridle-chain in the middle, 
The vast expense of this apparatus,—the foul bottom which it makes,— 
ships’ anchors often catching in the ground-chain, and thereby occasioning 
much labour and difficulty,—and, in fact, that, in shallow water, the moor- 
ing-blocks are as dangerous as rocks,—constitute very great and almost 
insuperable objections. We are glad to announce that Mr. Mitchell's 
invention has received the attention of the Lords of the Admiralty, and 
that the Supply transport and Echo gun-brig were attached to his moorings 
at Deptford in the month of December ; that they rode out the destructive 
gales of that month undisturbed; and that so far the experiments have 
proved perfectly successful. Further experiments are in progress; and we 
understand that the Thames Navigation Committee have directed their 
attention to the subject. 
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BANKRUPTS, 
vrom pecemerr 24, 1833, ro sanuary 21, 1834, incisive. 


Dec. 24.—C. S. Asuronp, Abchurch-lane, 
scriyener and bill-broker. 8. Resp, East- 
bourne, draper and grocer. W. T. Goop- 
rvo, Welbeck-street, plamber and glazier, 
J. and J. Baoan, Spring Vale lron-works, 
Sedgley, Staffordshire, {ron-manufacturers. 
H. Witso0x, Norwich, tobacconist. J. 
CuarMan, Feltwell, Norfolk, shopkeeper. 
C. BE. Wetsovans, Falkingham, Lincoln- 
shire, schoolmaster and coach-proprietor. 
J.G.CAnNnegit, East Dereham, Norfolk, sad- 
dier and harness-maker. W. J. Sreazn, 
Liverpool, merchant. W. Sgaxksrears, 
Devizes, Wiltshire, hatter and mercer. 


Dec. 27.—J. Lesucu, Fleet-street, tavern- 
ketper. A. Wiseman, Ulster-place, Regent’s- 
park, druggist. 8, Dainxwater, Liver- 
pool, coal-merchant. S. Livessy, Man- 
chester, victualler. J.B. Brapusy, Beyton, 
Suffolk, grocer. 


Dec. 31.—F. Wren, Star-street, Wap- 
Ing, vietualler. J. Waiteonrt, jun., Cross- 
e, coal-factor. S. Expis, Fleet-street, 
victualler. W. Hatt, Plymouth, silver- 
smith. R.R. Liwraoans, Poole, victualler. 
J. Taytor, Bradford, grocer. B. BARKER, 
Bridlington, grocer. J. Mew, Coventry, 


riband-manufacturer. J. Mason, West 
Butterwick, Lincolnshire, brickmaker. P. 
Nuassy, Melton, Suffolk, architect. P. 


Leatanrer, Manchester, fustian-manufacturer. 
J.J. Spurn, Maltby, Yorkshire, paper-maker. 
W. WALtpen, Reading, slopseller. Ww... 
Dunxiey, West Haddon, Northamptonshire, 
cattle-dealer. 


Jan, 3.—W. Susragarp, Cheshunt, Hert- 
fordshire, manufacturer of water-proof articles. 
W. Rotrs, Cheshunt, Hertfordshire, manu- 
facturer of waterproof articles. W.S.Cas- 
TRLL, Piccadilly, printer. H. H. Frao- 
NIgRR, Strand, coffee-house-keeper. T. 
ATKINSON, jun., Knottingley, Yorkshire, 
lime-burner. R. Herron, Leeds, linen- 
draper. W.and J. Fiara, Skelmanthorpe, 
Yorkshire, manufacturer of fancy goods. W. 
Kinesrorp, Buckland, paper-manfacturer. 
J. Rosseaps, Norwich, money-scrivener. 
B. H. Pattiirs and J. Ssar.x, Totnes, De- 
vonshire, ship-owners. J. Humrarey, 
Weedon-Beck, Northamptonshire, inn-holder. 


Jan. 7.—R., SuBa and T. Pinx, Great Pulte. 


ney-street, tailors. J. Ganwert, Chiswell- 
street, hat-manufacturer. D. HAMILTON, 
Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street. tailor. J. 
Hartcey, sen., Bradford, Yorkshire, gardener 
J.Barnert, Birmingham, coach-proprietur 
R. Atsop, Eccleshall, Staffordshire. miller. 
J. Rossxts, Carnarvon, merchant. J. 
Wi.tt1aMs, Bath, veterinary-surgeon, J. 
Dinoxey, Birmingham, haberdasher. 

Jan. 10.—W. Saare, Threadneedle-street, 
insurance-broker. R. EAgnsuaw, West 
Bradford, farmer. E. WALKINGsSaAW, 
Liverpool, merchant. R. Gaeenaam, Li- 
verpool, merchant. T. Pearson and R, G. 
Rosgats, Liverpool, timber-merchants. 

Jan. 14—H. F. Hout, Holywell-street, 
Westminster, surgeon. J. Put.en, Austin- 
friars, scrivener. W.HowArp, Brick-street, 
Piccadilly, chymist. R.  WrpowFte nD, jun., 
Park-place, Kennington-cross, chymist. J. 
Carry, Fore-street, haberdasher. H. Da- 
vies, Carmarthen, cabinet-maker. D. Ran. 
KINE, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, merchant. 
J. Govutpine and R, Daviss, Liverpool, 
ship-brokers. P. Day, Liverpool, brick- 
layer. 8, L. LAzarus, Bath, soap-manu- 
facturer. E. W. Levert, Ledbury, Here- 
fordshire, innkeeper. S. Bennett, Bath, 
grocer. 

Jan. 17.—T. Coorsr, Stafford-row, Pimlico, 
shoemaker. J.J. Rovrteposr, High Hol- 
born, silkman. J. Cotgs, Maids Moreton, 
Buckinghamehire, miller. J. WHITESIDE, 
Whitehaven, merchant. A. CLAPHAM, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, soap-manufacturer. 

Jan. 21.—J. WaAnseLt, Howland-street, 
dealer in musical instruments. J. and J. 
Wruicat, Limehouse-hole, ship-chandlers. 
R. Spatnoert, Saint Margaret's-hill, South. 
wark, hop-merchant. W. Durrant, Lind- 
field, brewer. T. Asapuaner, Manchester, 
grocer. J. HANson, T. WARD ey, J, Linn, 
J. Fistpine, T. Fisipine, J. Fistpine, J. 
Metecev, G. T. Butrerworrs, and H. 
Barnes, Two Brooks, Lancashire, calico- 
printers. D. B. Hote, Acre-lane, Brixton, 
victualler. L. Garpis, Leicester-square, 
importer of foreign goods. G. B. Prix, Li- 
verpool, pawnbroker. H. C. Ry tanp, Gos- 
well-street, victualler. T. Duckworrn, 
Manchester, calico-printer. A.W. MILLs, 
Carey-street, stationer. 





COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


THE commencement of the new year 
has brought with it, if not all the acti- 
vity and vigour which usually animates 
trade at such a period, still a consider- 
able improvement upon the languor 
which characterised the close of that 
which has expired. A good deal of bu- 
siness has been done during the last 
month in Colonial produce; and not- 


withstanding the large quantities offered 
for sale, the holders have been enabled, 
by occasionally withdrawing parcels, to 
prevent prices from sinking ; indeed, an 
advance is confidently looked forward 
to. The Woollen Manufacturers have 
been less busily employed of late, partly, 
doubtless, from the extraordinary mild- 
ness of the season. The trade in Silk 


* Goods, on contrary, is extremely 

brisk. Srodh to ce, has been 
occasioned, and is still felt, in the mer- 
cantile world, and considerable loss en- 
tailed upon ship-owners, by the long 
and undeviating continuance of westerly 
winds, owing to which the Channel is 
crowded with outward-bound vessels, to 
the extent of five or six hundred, many 
of which have been lying theré upwards 
of six weeks. The effects of this delay 
are already beginning to be felt in our 
West India Colonies in the absence of 
shipping to take off the produce, which 
is ready for this market. 

For British Plantation Sugar there 
continues to be a tolerably brisk demand, 
particularly for good colouring qualities, 
and prices are firmly maintained. A 
ee of 128 hhds. of Barbadoes, latel 
sold by public auction, brought 53s. 6d. 
for middling and 61s. for fine, being an 
improvement of about 6d. per cwt. 
The stock at present in the warehouses 
exceeds that of a twelvemonth ago\ by 
about 7,500 hhds. 

Considerable sales have also recently 
been effected in Mauritius[Sugars, and 
in many instances at an advance of 
from 6d. to ls. per cwt.; brown having 
brought 46s. 6d. to 50s. 6d., and yellow 
51s. to 56s. 6d. 

There is a fair demand also for East 
India Sugars, but it is checked by the 
higher ‘prices put upon them by the 
holders. <A parcel of Bengal brought, 
by public sale, 24s. 6d. for yellow, 
25s. 6d. to 28s. for middling white, and 
35s. for very fine. Siam, me yagpes. to 
good white, 23s. 6d, to 25s. Gd.; yellow, 
21s. 6d. to 22s. 6d. Manilla, 21s. 6d. to 
22s. 6d. 

For Foreign Sugars there has been 
less inquiry; the prices lately realised 
for 187 chests of Brazil were, for fine 
brown, 19s. to 22s.; low white, 22s. 6d. 
to 23s.;.good white, 24s. 6d. to 25s. A 
parcel of damaged white Havannah sold 
for 26s. 6d. to 27s. 

The Refined Market presents a little 
more animation than it has lately mani- 
fested, but the business is principally 
confined to home consumption. Fine 
crushed brings from 30s. 6d. to 31s. ; or, 
if manufactured from Foreign Sugar, 
29s. Gd. per cwt. 

The last average price of Sugar is 
1/. 8s. 43d. per cwt., being 4d. higher 
than the average at the corresponding 
date of last year. 

There is a very fair demand for clean 
good qualities of British Plantation 
Coffee; but unclean descriptions, of 
which some large parcels have lately 
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been offered, could only be disposed of 
at a reduction from former prices. The 
prices la realised have been—for 
Jamaica middling, 92s. to 98s.; good 
and fine ordinary, 84s. to 89s.; ordi- 
nary, 82s. to 83s. ; for Berbice middling, 
92s. to 95s.; fine ordinary, 87s.; good 
ordinary, unclean, 72s. to 75s. 6d. 
Ariage, 60s. to 85s. Demerara, fair 
middling, 86s. 6d. to 87s.; good ordi- 
nary to middling, unclean, 78s, to 82s. 

In East India Coffee a decline of 
about 2s. per cwt. has taken place, con- 
sequent upon the large quantities which 
have been b t into the market. 
Good ordinary Ceylon has brought 
56s. 6d. to 57s.; Batavia, 54s. 6d. to 
55s.6d.; Samarang fine ordinary, 52s. 6d. 
Mysore, 60s. to 54s.; and a parcel of 
damaged Samatra, 43s. to 45s. About 
1,270 bales and 800 baskets of Mocha, 
chiefly of ordinary quality, were sold at 
64s. to 68s., with the exception of some 
baskets of good brown in packages of 
20lbs. each, which brought tm 75s. to 
86s. per cwt. 

In Foreign Coffee there has been lit- 
tle done of late, and the parcels that 
have been offered have been for the 

ater part damaged ; of these Havanna 
as brought 53s, to 56s.; Brazil, 55s. to 
57s. 6d.; Porto Rico, 57s. to 60s. 

The demand for Covoa is still very 
limited ; 947 bags of Brazil, lately offered 
by auction, were taken in at 22s. 6s. to 
24s.; 700 bags of Trinidad have been 
sold at 38s. 6d. to 49s. 6d.; and for a 
portion that was damaged, at 36s. 6d. to 
37s. A contract has, it is said, been 
made with Government for 40 tons at 
22s. 6d. 

The demand for Rum has lately been 
exceedingly lively; and the fact of an 
additional purchase having been made 
by Government of 30,000 gallons, at 
2s. 1fd., has caused an advance of full 
ld. per gallon on Leewards; scarcely 
any parcels are Jeft in the hands of the 
importers, and proofs are held at 2s. 3d. ; 
5 over, at 2s. 34d.; 5 to 0 over, 2s. 4d. 
Some large sales of Jamaica, 30 over 
proof, have been made at 3s. 

In Cotton Wool, the transactions 
have latterly been on a very limited 
scale. By public sale, about the middle 
of the month, 3,400 bales of Surats, 
very ordinary to fine, brought 5$d. to 
7 d; 480 Madras, fair to good fair, 
64d. to 63d. 

The Indigo Sale commenced on the 
2Qist, and consisted of 4,290 chests ; 
during the first two days, middling and 
ordinary descriptions with difficulty 
maintained the previous current prices, 
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ingly languid, except as re- 
finer qualities of Wheat and 

» which meet with ready sale 
without reduction in price. 


The Money Market has, = the 
whole, been steady duri @ past 
month ; the loan of two millions by the 
Bank to two eminent capitalists towards 
the close of the year, raised the price of 
Consols about 1 percent.; and although 
some sales of stock invested by Savings 
Banks, and rumours of hostilities, have 
produced an effect in the opposite direc- 
tion, the extremes of fluctuation between 
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the account of the 22d ult. and ¢! 





Three per Cent. Consols, 88} 3 
for the Account, 88 Three per Cent. 
Reduced, 88} j— and a Half’ 
Cent. Reduced, 97}—New Three a 
Half per Cent., Four Cent., 
1034 }—India 242-8—Bank, 213} 
144—Exchequer 46s., 47s.—India ° 
Bonds, 25s., 27¢. 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 


, 964—Brazilian, i- 
lian, 23 24—Colombian, 22} }—Danish 
7ap Dork Five per Cent., 95} } 
—Ditto Two and a Half per Cent., 
493 § — Mexican, 384 — Portuguese, 

#—Ditto New Doan, 58} §—Rus- 
sian, 103$ 44—Spanish, 24§ §. 
SHARES. 

Anglo Mexican Mines, 8/. 10s., 9/. 
— United Mexican, 102., 102. 10s, — 
Colombian, 8/, 8/. 10:—Del Monte, 
49/. 10s., 50/.—Imperial Brazilian, 61/., 
62/.—Bolanos, 137/. 10s., 142/. 108.— 
British Iron Company, 30/., 30/. 10s.— 
Canada Company, 51/. 10s., 52/. 10s.— 
Irish Provincial , B82. 5s., 3B/. 15s. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 








Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the 




















Qrs, ended Jan. 5, In- De- | Yrs. ended Jan. 5, In- De- 

1833. test. crease.| crease 1833, 1834, crease. | crease. 
Customs 3,987,306 3,504,287 14,946,988 |........ 612,894 
Excise ...... 4,264,493 14,804,962 | 183,741 ]........ 
Stamps ..... 1,575,955) 1,575,112 6,498,686 |........ 16,658 
Post-Office 338,000! 324,000 1,386,000} 63,000/........ 
Taxes....... 1,902,823 1,808.70) 4,892,058 |........ 51,827 
Miscellan... 34,729 27,046 57,138 jo. .ss00 2,720 





11,593,639 
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y this net abstract of the revenue for the and quarter ended Jan. 
it will be seen that there is a decrease on t pans af 442,494. and on 
the quarter of 91,5472. When, however, the taxes which have been re- 
—as for example, the tax on soap, and various other articles—are 
into consideration, the loss in the revenue will not not excite 
surprise, but rather be deemed a gain to the public. decrease 
on the customs amounts, for the quarter, to 293,019/. The uncom- 
pensated deficiency of 94,1227. is under the head of taxes, which may 
probably arise from an unwillingness to enforce rigidly the law in their 
collection, The defalcation in the revenue of Customs on the quarter jest 
expired, as compared with its produce in the paren. mare gaa of last 
year, is owing, we, have no doubt, in a great measure, to the difference in 
the duties forcorn. The rise in the Excise presents a gratifying feature in 
these returns, as this tax is levied on articles chiefly consumed by the middle 
and labouring classes. 

Lord Althorp, in his speech of 20th of April last, calculated the annual 
diminution of revenue consequent on the repeal of taxes which then took 
place, at 1,056,000/., or 264,000/. per quarter. That deficiency for the last 
three quarters accordingly amounts to 792,000/., but the actual diminution 
of revenue for these three quarters is precisely 349,074/., leaving a balance 
of 442,926/. in favour of the revenue. 

This view must be reckoned a very favourable one by all, who do not 
expect that a reduction of taxation is not to be followed by a diminution 
of revenue. 

The diminution for the last quarter is . . . 91,5472. 
For the quarter ending Oct. 10, it was . . 252,276/, 


160,729/. 

Here, too, there is a cause of satisfaction to those who consider a surplus 
of 160,729/. to be of some amount. 

There has been, in fact, a prodigious increase in the revenue, both for the 
last quarter and during the last year, in the Excise department, which affords 
the best means of judging that the people have it in their power to supply 
themselves, not only with the necessaries, but with the comforts, and even 
superfiuities of life. 

Those who complain of a falling revenue should remember that the pre- 
sent Ministers have repealed taxes, according to Mr. Spring Rice's state- 
ment, to the amount of 3,335,000/.,, and that the late Ministers repealed 
taxes in 1830, which did not begin to take effect till October of that year, 
to the amount of 3,400,000/., making a total in three years and three months 
of 6,735,0002. Now if the produce of the unrepealed taxes had not aug- 
mented, the revenue for the 5th of January, 1834,' instead of 42,936,845/, 
would have been about 38,700,000/. 
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THE COLONIES, 


WEST INDIES. 


An official document has been published, containing an outline of the 
arrangements made by the Colonial Department, for bringing about the 
abolition of Slavery in the West Indies, and for maintaining order and jus- 
tice, especially between the planters and the negroes, in the intermediate 
period. This document has been prepared specially for the Crown nr en | 
of Guiana, including Demerara and its dependencies ; but it will be applied, 
with the modifications required by circumstances, to all the other Crown 
colonies, and will be recommended to the legislative assemblies of those 
islands which possess them. The following is an abstract of the principal 
provisions :— 






























































crimes, and for enforcing obedience to the laws. In determining the pro- 
cedure to be ee re new — tes in the administration of 
justice, great and e pains are taken by Government to facilitate 
amicable compromises, and to deter, by reasonable and appropriate penal- 
ties, both employers and apprentices from bringing forward frivolous, 
vexatious, or unfounded charges. The apprentices are to receive, hence- 
forth, from their masters the same amount of provisions, &c., for their main- 
tenance, in consideration of forty-five hours’ work per week, as they now 
receive for sixty hours, and no extra labour im as a penalty on the 
apprentice for misconduct is to exceed fifteen hours per week in addition 
to the forty-five, during which the Abolition Act compels him to labour. 
The clauses which treat of the duties to be performed by the apprentices 
and employers reciprocally have been drawn up with t good sense, 
and in a spirit of laudable impartiality. Hard labour, and in some aggra- 
vated cases whipping, but under the sentence of the magistrate, are the 
chief punishments resorted to for neglect of duty, absence, desertion, &c., 
on the part of the apprentice: repetition of an offence always subjects him 
to an increase of punishment. Drunkenness, insubordination, turbulence, 
are marked out distinctly for the visitation of the law. Women are in no 
case to be degraded by whipping; but for offences which expose] men to 
that species of chastisement, females shall be confined in the stocks, and 
clad in peculiar and disgraceful dresses. The employers are restrained 
from the exercise of fraud or injustice towards the labourer by the autho- 
rized vigilance of the magistrate, both as to the nature of all contracts for 
task or other special work entered into between the parties, and as to the 
manner in which their stipulations have been fulfilled. Fine, and, in some 
instances, imprisonment, are the penalties to be inflicted on employers for 
a breach of contract.” 


CANADA, 


The number of emigrants to Canada, in the last three years, amounts to 
134,970; and the market for British manufactures has increased in a 
greater ratio than the population. During the last year, 1035 British 
vessels, amounting to 279,704 tons, navigated by 12,243 seamen, have 
entered the port of Quebec alone. This astonishing trade has increased 
from 69 vessels, navigated by 731 seamen, in the year 1805. A million 
and a half of value on British manufactures had paid duties of import. 


FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


Our Government having judged the Falkland Islands to be a station of 
some importance and convenience to our ships proceeding to the Pacific, 
and, having taken ——_ of them, have directed that Captain Fitzroy, 
in the Beagle, should survey them; for which service he was about to leave 
the River Plate. Lieutenant H. Smith, late First Lieutenant of the Tyne, 
is appointed Governor of these islands, and four seamen, volunteers, as a 
boat's crew, for his use and protection. They were to proceed by the first 
ship from Rio. It was a oye that this little nucleus party of a new co- 
lony would be reinforced by a party of Royal Marines from England. It 
has been ascertained that these islands are not so unproductive as has been 
believed, and that a limited number of settlers would do well on the eastern 
island, where, in fact, one is forming; a situation called Port Louis, at the 
head of Berkeley Sound, had been fixed upon as head-quarters. At least 
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remy me expanse mn tg 
are roaming over a e ‘ is 
also in abundance, particularly rabbits ; and the shores abound with excel- 
lent fish, as well as whales and seals. Though there is no timber on the 
islands, the sheltered spots are favourable to the growth of hardy trees; 
there is in abundance, which would furnish a never-failing supply of 
fuel, and kelp for manure. The climate is not severe, considering its - 
ities, and there is anchorage all round the coast. 


CEYLON. 


On the 9th of July the Governor of Ceylon issued a proclamation, re- 
pealing all the existing laws ric to cinnamon, and declaring that, from 
next day, it should be lawful for all persons to cultivate, possess, and sell 
the same, subject to certain restrictions and exceptions ; and allowing the 
exportation of it, in any quantity, from Columbo and Point de Galle, at a 
duty of 3s. per pound, 





FOREIGN STATES, 


‘FRANCE. 


Tue Session of the French Chamber was opened on Dee. 23rd, by the 
King in person. The following is an abstract of the Speech :— 

“The tranquillity of France has not been disturbed since your last session. 
It is in the enjoyment of the blessings of order and peace. Throughout the 
country industry and labour meet with their reward. The population, oc- 
cupied and peaceful, feels assured of the stability of our institutions, of my 
fidelity in watching over them; and the public security is the pledge of 
national prosperity. It was by guaranteeing our rights, protecting our 
interests, and by the equity and moderation of our policy, that we have 
obtained these happy results. In order to render them lasting, we shall 
persevere with energy and patience in the same system. An unceasing 
vigilance is still necessary; insensate passions and culpable manoeuvres 
are at work to undermine the foundations of social order. We will oppose 
to them your loyal concurrence, the firmness of the magistrates, the acti- 
vity of the administration, the courage and patriotism of the National 
Guard and of the army; the wisdom of the nation, enlightened as to the 
danger of the illusions which those who attack liberty, in pretending to 
defend it, seek still to propagate; and we shall ensure the triumph of con- 
stitutional order and our progress in civilization. It is thus, gentlemen, 
that we shall at length put an end to revolution, and that we shall fulfil 
the wishes of France. I thank her for the support she has given me; I 
thank her for the tokens of confidence and affection with which she has 
surrounded me. I received them with emotion in such of the provinces as 
I have been able to visit, and I render thanks to Providence for the bless- 
ings which our country already enjoys, and for those which ‘the future 
promises.” The Speech proceeds to allude to the new law of customs, 
which it hopes “ will reconcile the protection due to industry, with those 
principles of prudent freedom which enlightened governments are disposed 
to admit.” His Majesty announces an amelioration in the state of the 
finances of the country, as well as various projects of law for general im- 
poten He states that the dispositions of foreign ers towards 

rance promise the preservation of general peace. The affairs of Portugal 
and Spain are briefly alluded to, and the suppression of the insurrection in 
the latter country anticipated :—at all events, it is remarked, the French 
frontier is protected by the corps of observation. A strong hope is declared, 
that France “ continuing to be cosa A with Great Britain,” a 
settlement of the affairs of Belgium will be effected without any interrup- 
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: is 
ee ame briefly vefteved 


to watch the preservation of in that country. 
M. Dupin has been re-elected President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
AMERICA. 

President's .—The of the American President, on the open- 
ing oF Congvens at Weshingtih oes been received. It is, as usual, my rer 
ment of great length, and very icit in its details, as to the existing 
state and prospects of the Union, which, it must be admitted, are, generally 
speaking, satisfactory. The President commences by observing :— 

“ Peace reigns within our borders—abundance crowns the la of our 
fields —commerce and domestic industry flourish and increase—and indivi- 
dual ess rewards the private virtue and enterprise of our citizens. 
Our condition abroad is no less honourable than it is prosperous at home. 
Seeking — that is not right, and determined to submit to nothing 
that is wrong, but desiring honest friendships and liberal intercourse with 
all nations, the United States have gained throughout the world the con- 
fidence and respect which are due to the character of the American people, 
and to a policy so just and so congenial to the spirit of their institutions. 
With Great Britain, the interesting question of our northern boundary re- 
mains still undecided. A negotiation, however, upon that subject, has 
been renewed since the close of the last congress, and a proposition has 
been submitted to the British government, with the view of establishing, in 
conformity with the resolution of the Senate, the line designated by the 
treaty of 1783. Though no definitive answer has been received, it may be 
daily looked for, and I entertain a hope that the overture may ultimately 
lead. to a satisfactory adjustment of this important matter. I have the 
satisfaction to inform you, that a negotiation which, by desire of the House 
of Representatives, was opened some years with the British Govern- 
ment for the erection of light-houses on the Bahamas, has been successful. 
These works, when completed, together with some which the United States 
have constructed on the western side of the Gulf of Florida, will contribute 
essentially to the safety of navigation in that sea. This joint participation 
in establishments, interesting to humanity and beneficial to commerce, is 
worthy of two enlightened nations, and indicates feelings which cannot fail 
to have a happy influence upon their political relations. It is gratifying to 
the friends of both to perceive that the intercourse between the two people 
is becoming daily more extensive, and that sentiments of mutual good will 
have grown up benefiting their common origin, justifying the hope that by 
wise councils on each side, not only unsettled questions may be satisfac- 
ae | terminated, but new causes of misunderstanding ht eg 

After Brey somewhat in the language of complaint of France not 
havi filled all the stipulations of the convention concluded with the 
United States in July, 1831, in reference to the payment of certain sums 
of money, the President proceeds to give a passing notice of the principal 
European governments, with all of whom it is affirmed a good understand- 
ing exists, and with many of them fresh arrangements of a commercial 
character have been made which are likely to be beneficial to the United 
States. In referring to Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Holland, Turkey, &c., 
while sufficient is said to denote that the American government is not un- 
observant of what is going on in these several kingdoms, the utmost caution 
is exercised not to say any thing which amounts to an opinion respecting 
the rights of any parties: all is strict neutrality. The following is the an- 
on respecting be racy and the dairy ge of the Segoe debt: 

“It gives me “idea pleasure to congratulate you upon the prosperous 
condition of the finances of the cy” The faneiet | into the Treasury 
during this year will amount to more than 32,000,000 of dollars, The ex- 
penditure within the year for all objects, will not amount to 25,000,000 ; 
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the state of the-finances, the public engagements yet to be fulfilled, you 
will perceive that, if Providence ope or me to meet you at another session, 
I shall have the high gratification of announcing to you that the national 
debt is extinguished. I cannot refrain from expressing the pleasure that 
I feel at the near approach of that desirable event.’ Still, however, the 
strictest economy is recommended, as well as the retaining of the present 
Tariff Duties, notwithstanding the liquidation of the public debt. “ The 
flourishing state of the finances ought not, however, to encourage us to 
indulge in a lavish expenditure of the public treasure. The receipts of the 
present year do not furnish the test by which we are to estimate the income 
of the next. The changes made in our revenue system by the Acts of Con- 
gress of 1832 and 1833, and more especially by the former, have swelled 
the receipts of the present year far beyond the amount to be expected in 
future years upon the reduced tariff of duties. The shortened credits on 
revenue bonds, and the cash duties on woollens which were introduced by 
the Act of 1832, and took effect on the 4th of last March, have brought 
large sums into the Treasury in 1833, which, according to the credits for- 
merly given, would not have been payable until 1834, and would have 
formed a part of the income of that year. These causes would of them- 
selves produce a great diminution of the receipts in the year 1834, as com- 
pared with the present one; and they will be still more diminished by the 
reduced rate of duties which take place on the Ist of January next, on some 
of the most important and productive articles. I cannot, therefore, recom- 
mend to you any alteration in the present tariff of duties. The rate as now 
fixed by law on the various articles, was adopted last Session of Congress, 
as a matter of compromise, with unusual unanimity, and unless it is found 
to produce more than the necessities of the government call for, there would 
seem to be no reason at this time to justify a change.” 

The remainder of the Message is on the subject of the States’ Bank, 
which the President charges with having exercised its power and money 
for electioneering purposes, &c., and this and other grounds justifies the 
measures adopted towards that establishment. Not a word is said on the 
subject of slavery, which, seeing the great measure resolved upon in En- 
gland has been so recently adopted, and that it is a — so immediately 
connected with the relations subsisting in the United States, is very sur- 
prising. The omission has disappointed many in this country. 








BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


LORD GRENVILLE. 


Ar his seat, Dropmore, the Right Hon. William Wyndham Grenville, 
Lord Grenville, in his 75th year. 

This distinguished statesman, the son of George Grenville, was born on 
the 25th of October, 1759, and received his education at Eton and Oxford, 
On quitting college, he entered himself a student of one of the inns of 
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court ; but, influenced by the persuasions of his cousin, William Pitt, he 
abandoned all idea of attaining forensic eminence, and devoted his whole 

I : iehen secretary to his brothe ‘the M of Buckingham 

n 1782, e i r, arquess of Bucki , 
who had been appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland: and, in the latter end 
of the following year, was nominated paymaster-general of the forces. At 
the general election, which ily followed his acceptance of office, he 
was returned, by a very small majority, a knight of the shire for Bucks. 
His perfect knowledge of the privileges and customs of parliament, led to 
his appointment as speaker of the House of Commons, 1789; but he did 
not occupy the chair long, for, in the same year, he succeeded Lord Sydney 
as secretary of state for the home department, and was created a peer, by 
the title of Baron Grenville. In 1791 he became secretary for foreign 
affairs ; and, by the King’s command, on the execution of Louis the Six- 
teenth, cotaiell M. Chauvelin, the French Ambassador, to quit the kingdom 
immediately ; a long correspondence ensued, in which the agent of the 
regicides was treated with severity, and Lord Grenville is believed to have 
urges the necessity of war. | 

n account of the violence displayed by the mob towards the King, when 
his Majesty went to open parliament, in 1795, Lord Grenville introduced a 
bill for the protection of the royal person; and soon afterwards brought 
forward another for regulating the residence of aliens in this country, both 
of which were adopted by the legislature. He went out of office with Pitt, 
because, as it was alleged, George the Third refused to grant those conces- 
sions to the Catholics, which they had been led to expect would have been 
the consequence of the union, a measure that Lord Grenville had warmly 
supported. He afterwards made a fruitless attempt to effect a coalition 
between the Addington party and Pitt, on whose return to power, he 
obtained the auditorship of the exchequer, worth about 4000/. per annum, 
although he took no office in the new administration. On the death of Pitt, 
in 1806, he coalesced with Fox, whose principles he had once professed to 
abhor ; and became, nominally, at least, head of the ministry, which has 
been termed that of All the Talents, during whose brief tenure of power the 
act was passed for abolishing the slave trade. 

Lord Grenville was now severely assailed for retaining his office of 
auditor of the exchequer, which, however, he would not relinquish, and the 
sanction of the legislature was obtained to his holding it at the same time 
with that of first lord of the treasury. A coalition of the united parties in 
power, with the friends of Lord Sidmouth, led to the introduction to the 
cabinet of Lord Ellenborough, then Chief Justice of the King's Bench, a 
proceeding which was termed highly inexpedient, and calculated to weaken 
the administration of justice. The failure of the expeditions sent out under 
Whitelock and others, by the new administration, the alleged want of skill 
evinced in its diplomatic transactions with France, the loss it sustained by 
the death of Fox, and the difference of opinion existing between its leading 
members and the King, with regard to Catholic Emancipation, which the 
were as anxious to grant as he was determined to withhold, contributed, 
respectively, to its speedy dismissal. Their advocacy of concession, which 
they had pledged themselves to support, was, however, the immediate 
cause of downfall of Lord Grenville and his friends. Sheridan said, 
that the premier had not only thrust his head against a wall, on this occa- 
sion, but had built, clampt, and squared one expressly for the purpose. 

On the termination of the restrictions imposed on the Prince Regent, in 
1812, it was confidently expected that Lords Grenville and Grey would 
have been called to power; but they declined to act in concert with Spencer 
Perceval. Immediately after the assassination of the latter, they were 
again solicited to take office; but, having insisted, among other proposed 
conditions of their accepting the conduct of public affairs, that the whole of 
the royal patronage, even with regard to officers of the household, should 
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be given up to them, the regent declined their services. Lord Grenville 
Government during the war; but, on the signal defeat of the 
rench, in 1814, he heartily congratulated the country on the ongest of 
an immediate peace; and, in the following year, supported Mi isters in 
their resolution to depose Napoleon. From that time he ceased to take so 
prominent a part in parliamentary discussions as he had previously done, 
except during the debates on Catholic Emancipation, of which he continued 
an uniform and able supporter. 

Several of his speeches on finance have been published, with tables illus- 
trative of his plans.. As Chancellor of the University of Oxford, to which 
he was elected, in 1809, by a small majority over Lord Eldon, he has de- 
fended his Alma Mater, in a pamphlet, against the charge brought against 
her of having expelled Locke. He has also edited the letters ‘of the great 
Earl of Chatham to his nephew, Thomas Pitt, afterwards Lord Camel- 
ford ; enriched an edition of Homer, privately printed, with valuable anno- 
tations ; and translated several pieces from the Greek, English, and Italian, 
into Latin, which have been circulated among his friends, under the title 
of “ Nuge Metric.” Lord Grenville was married, in 1792, to Anne Pitt, 
daughter of the first Lord Camelford, but has no issue. 


THE HON, GEORGE LAMB, 


It is our painful duty to record the death of Mr. George Lamb, the 
ounate brother of Lord Melbourne, and Under-Secretary of State for the 

ome Department. His loss will be deeply felt, for he was an able, frank, 
and popular man—useful and intelligent in business, sensible and intrepid 
in debate, unreserved, communicative, and eable in society, and not less 
distinguished in classical and literary attainments, as several successful 
jeux d esprit, as well as his more elaborate and difficult work, the transla- 
tion of Catullus, amply testify. His early habits and warm affections led 
him to form, and his frank and artless character to avow, that strong party 
attachment which it is now somewhat old-fashioned to commend, but which, 
when regulated, as in the case of Mr. Lamb, by a sense of justice to his 
opponents, and directed to great and honourable et ee is perhaps the 
surest, and has undeniably hitherto proved the most effectual, expedient for 
enlisting either talent or zeal in the service of a mixed and popular govern- 
ment, and for enabling statesmen of genius and ability to defend and pro- 
mote the cause of civil and religious liberty. 

Mr. Lamb had long been a public character. He stood a contest for 
Westminster, which is well remembered, and for some time represented 
that city. He was one of the most active of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of Drury-lane Theatre, at a critical period of its history. He was 
bred to the profession of the bar, but we believe he never attempted to 
gain practice. His accomplishments were admitted by all who knew him ; 
and never, perhaps, did any one ge in greater ee its the qualities 
which endear a man to his friends. His kindness of heart and mildness of 
temper were proverbial. For some years he has suffered very much at 
times from the gout; but, from his robust constitution, a long life might 
have been anticipated. 

His having been put forward by the Whigs to contest Westminster against 
the Radicals, then headed by Sir Francis Burdett, on the death of Sir Samuel 
Romilly, is at once a proof of his popularity and the rank which he held in 
his party. He was accompanied to the poll by Lord Durham, (then Mr. 
Lambton,) Sir Ronald Fergusson, and a number of other distinguished 
public men, who repelled an attempt then made by the mob, who offered 
personal violence to him. 

His death took place at his official residence in Whitehall-yard. 
He was born July 11, 1784, and formed a matrimonal alliance in 
1809 with Mademoiselle Caroline Rosalie St. Jules, who survives him, but 
by whom he has left no family. Mr. Lamb was representative for the Irish 
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borough of Dungarvon, for which he sat in four Parliaments, on the Duke 
of Devonshire's interest, having been first returned in 1826, when Sir 
Aug Clifford retired. On the of government, when Lord 
M was appointed for the Home Department, Mr. Lamb 
obtained the appointment of U Secretary, and since that period he 
has been ered the official organ of the Home Department in the 
House of Commons. 


WILLIAM SOTHEBY, ESQ. 


It is with sorrow we have to record the loss of an estimable man, the late 
father of our national poetical school, Mr.Sotheby. On the 30th of De- 
cember this most amiable man died at his house in Lower Grosvenor-street, 
in the 77th year of his age. He was a member of many literary societies, 
a kind and liberal benefactor to those which required pecuniary aid, and a 
generous friend to all. Asa poet, he stands in the foremost rank of our 

His “ Oberon,” from Wieland, is an unexcelled performance ; and 
file trenalations of Homer in the first class of that difficult and rarely suc- 
cessful branch of literature. An elegant scholar, a man, and an ad- 
mired author, has run his beneficent, his useful, and his luminous course. 


JAMES BROUGHAM, ESQ. M.P, 


At Brougham Hall, in the prime of life, after a painful illness of several 
weeks’ duration, James Brougham, Esq., M.P, for the borough of Kendal 
Throughout the county of Westmorland the death of this gentleman has 
oceasioned a deep feeling of sorrow. From the year 1817, when that noble 
struggle for the independence of Westmorland began, which called forth 
the admiration and sympathy of the whole cg ag and contributed in- 
ealculably to advance the progress of reform, Mr. Brougham was an un- 
wearied labourer in this sacred cause. His exertions in this cause, so dear 
to the honest prey coats and their disinterested leaders, gave all ranks an 
opportunity of knowing the urbanity of his manners, and the endearing 
qualities of his mind, in which patient gentleness was united with persevering 
ardour, and the kindness of his heart. These exertions, and these qualities, 
the electors of Kendal knew how to appreciate and reward; they gratified 
themselves and their friend (for such they considered Mr. Brougham) by 
returning him, free of expense, as their first member in the reformed par- 
liament ; justly proud, after so many hard-fought battles, with, and for, a 
Brougham, to return a member of a henily, 0B of whom had unflinchingly 
supported liberal principles. The union between Mr. Brougham and his 
constituents was one of affection and confidence; and his advice and 
assistance were always ready on every application. He is early removed 
from the scene of his earthly duties, but his services are not lost. He is 
added to those who are consecrated in the grateful remembrance of their 


countrymen, and whose example ever lives to excite the emulation of 
survivors. 





MARRIAGES anv DEATHS. 








Married.)—At the Chapel Royal, Castle, 
Dublin, Frederic Willis, Esq., of the 9th Royal 
Lancers, son of Richard Willis, Esq., of Hals- 
nead, in the county of Lancaster, to Elizabeth 
Louisa, eldest daughter of Sir W. Gosset, 
K.C.B., Under Secretary of State for Ireland. 

Frederic Pollock, Esq., M.P. for Hunting- 
don, to Sarah Ann Amowah, second daughter 
of Captain Richard Langslow, of Hatton, Mid- 
dlesex 


At Bath, J, A, Roebuck, Esq., M.P., of the 


Inner Temple, to Henrietta, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Dr, Falconer, of Bath. 

At All Saints’ Church, Southampton, K. G. 
Hubback, Esq., of Kensington, to Frances, 
third daughter of the late Lord Charles Beau- 
champ Kerr, and granddaughter to the late 
Marquis of Lothian. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Luscombe, Arthur Freese, Esq., 
Madras Civil Service, to Eliza Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of William Gardener Burn, 











Fsq., late 3d Light Dragoons, and of 
Byrhleigh House, Devonshire. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, Edward Eu- 
gene Coutelait, of the 10th French Chasseurs, 
to Louisa, youngest daughter of the late Leyon 
Levison. 

Horatio Ross, Esq., of Rossie Castle, M-P., 
to Justine Henrietta, third daughter of Colin 
Macrae, Esq., of the Grove, Nairnshire, and 
formerly Member of the Courts of Policy and 
Justice, Demerara. 

At St, George’s Church, Hanover-square, 
Mr. Barham, to the Lady Catherine Grimston, 
eldest daughter of the Earl and Countess of 
Verulam. 





Died.\—Sir Charles William Flint, late of 
t elrish Office. 

At Roselle, Ayrshire, Richard Oswald, Esq., 
vounger, of Auchencruive, in his 37th year. 

At his house, Gloucester-place, Portman- 


Marriages and Deaths. 


square, aged 43, Benjamin Burton, Esq., bro- 
ther to the late Sir Charles Burton, Bart, of 
Pollerton Hall, in the county of Carlow. 

At Brighton, Mary, the wife of Thos. Bish, 
Eeq., M.P. 

At Cockwood House, Devon, the Rey. Dr. 
Drury, many years Head Master of Harrow 
School. 

The Rev. Daniel Lysons, A.M., F.R.S., A.S., 
L.S., and H.S., of Hempsted Court, Glou- 
cester, 

At Combe Hay, near Bath, William Papwell 
Brigstock, Esq., aged 45, magistrate and repre- 
sentative in Parliament for the Eastern Divi- 
sion of the county of Somerset. 

At Florence, in his 72d year, Col. Wardle, 
formerly M.P. for Okehampton, who bore so 
conspicuous a part in the extraordinary inves- 
tigation of the charges against the late Duke 
of York in 1809. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 





LONDON, 

The following is a general bill of the 
Christenings and Burials within the 
City of London and Bills of Mortality, 
from Dec. 11, 1832, to Dec. 10, 1833: 

In the 97 shes within the walls, 
835 christened, 1,336 buried; in the 17 
parishes without the walls, 4,556 chris- 
tened, 4,753 buried; in the 24 out- 
parishes in Middlesex and Surrey, in- 
cluding the district churches belonging 
to the same, 17,740 christened, 16,172 
buried ; in the 10 parishes in the City 
and Liberties of Westminster, 3,959 
christened, 4,316 buried. 

Of the number buried were, 


Stillborn iam 86@ * ae 934 
Under 2 years of age . ~ 6,261 

2 and under 5 years . . 2,805 
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Decrease in the burials reported this 
year, 2,029. 


The National Gallery and New Record 
Ofice-— Arrangements have been con- 





cluded between his Honour the Master 
of the Rolls and the S to the 
Record Board, under which the records 
now at the King’s Mews, Charing-crors, 
will be tranferred to a new Record-oflice, 
to be built on the site of the Rolls’ Gar- 
den, so that there will no longer be any 
obstacle to the progress of the National 
Gallery. The portion of the Record- 
office at present intended to be erected 
will not cost more than 14,000/., which, 
like the expenses of the buildings for 
the other Chancery records, will come 
out of the Suitors’ Fund. A bill will 
be brought in as soon as Parliament 
meets to effect this object, and also for 
the better regulation of the Record- 
offices, and more especially to give ac- 
cess to the records to literary persons, 
under certain restrictions, without fee 
or gratification. This bill will effect also 
a considerable saving to the Consoiidated 
Fund, as, following up the principle 
adopted in other cases, it will charge the 
salaries of the Chancery record-keepers 
and their clerks, and the ses of 
repairing the records and making calen- 
dars, upon the Chan funds exclu- 
sively. The saving will be several 
thousands per annum, and was first wug- 
gested by the Lord Chancellor, in his 
evidence before the Salaries’ Committee. 


DEVON. 


It is said the Duke of Somerset, with 
the consent of Lord Clifford, will cut a 
canal from Teignmouth to join the 
Stover canal, Newton Marsh, 






































many of whom are desirous of following 
their companions.— Rochester Garette, 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Since the last election for East 
Somerset, no less than sixty parishes in 
this division have been virtually dis- 
franchised, through non-publication of 
the lists of voters. 


SUFFOLK. 

There are in Suffolk five contiguous 
parishes, the ag te tithes of which 
amount to nearly 2500/. per annum, in 
not one of which is there a resident 

; the income destined and 
adequate to provide for five resident 
incumbents, at 500/. per annum each, 
being entirely absorbed by one of the 
colleges at Cambridge, who employ two 
non-resident curates at 100/. per annum 
each to perform divine service! 


SUSSEX. : 
We have much pleasure in stating, 
that all the heavy part of the repairs of 
the bridges of the Chain-pier, which 
have been carried on under Captain 
Brown's personal superintendence, is 
completed in the most substantial man- 
ner; the platforms of the bridge, al- 
though not entirel laid, will be suf- 
ficiently safe and commodious for 
visitors to proceed to the outer pier- 
head very shortly. The passage will be 
enclosed with stanchions and ropes, and 
these will remain until the pier is 
completed, which, it is expected, will be 

in three weeks.— Brighton Gazeite. 


IRELAND. 

Importation of Irish Cattle——The fol- 
lowing is an account of the number of 
cattle, sheep, pigs, and horses, imported 
into Bristol from Ireland during the 
last year, as ap by a register kept 
at the Mirror 0 ay Sd ah 

; ttle, . Horses 
Janury, Feb., March, 171 164 29,478 56 
April, May. June . 1380 847 20,565 74 


. Auguat, Sept., 786 1519 18401 94 
Setben Nov. Dec. 145 200 928,547 60 


Total in 1833 . 2482 9730 97,291 934 
Total in 1882 . 5397 3639 67,961 917 


It appears by this statement that the 
increase in the year 1833, in the impor- 
tation of pigs, was 29,330 ; and in that 


of horses, 67. The decrease in cattle 
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amounted to 2845, and in sheep to 909. 


The Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed last Ses- 
sion to consider the general state of pa- 
registries, the laws relating to 
them, and the expediency of a general 
registration of births, baptisms, mar- 
riages, deaths, and burials in England 
and Wales, has at length been printed. 
The conclusion to which it appears the 
Committee unanimously came was, that 
a national civil registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths should be esta- 
blished,—that it should include all ranks 
of society, and religionists of every class, 
—that the register should be kept in 
duplicate, one to be forwarded to a cen- 
tral office in the Metropolis. The Com- 
mittee do not at all propose to discon- 
tinue the present ecclesiastical registra- 
tion of baptisms, deaths, and marriages, 
but simply for civil purposes to cause a 
perfect account of them to be kept. 


A map has been published by the Re- 
formation Society, exhibiting the situa- 
tions of Roman Catholic chapels, col- 
leges, and seminaries in the several 
counties of England, Scotland, and 
Wales; and also the present stations of 
the Reformation Society, up to January, 
1833. From this, it appears that the 
total number of Catholic chapels in 
England and Wales, in 1833, was 423, 
and in Scotland 74, being an increase in 
England and Wales since 1824 of 65, 
and in Scotland since 1829, of 23 Roman 
Catholic places of worship. The coun- 
ties in England possessing the greatest 
number of Catholic chapels are—Lan. 
cashire, 87; Yorkshire, 52; Stafford- 
shire, 25; Northumberland and Mid- 
dlesex, each 19; Warwickshire and 
Durham, each 14; Hampshire, 12; and 
Lincolnshire, 11. There is no Catholic 
chapel in the counties of Rutland or 
Huntingdon. In Wales, Catholicism 
seems to have made but little progress— 
six out of the eleven counties into which 
it is divided not having*a Catholic 
chapel in them, and there being only 
eight chapels in the entire principality. 
Invernesshire and Banffshire appear to 
be the most Catholic counties in Scot- 
land, there being 17 chapels in the for- 
mer, and 12 in the latter county. The 
Reformation Society has been enabled 
to establish only 46 stations throughout 
the whole of England, Wales, and Scot- 
land, to counteract the rapid strides 
which Catholicism seems to be making. 











